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PREFACE. 



This is an attempt to put before non-mathematical readers 
a meiliod of studying mechanics. The student wiJl not 
benefit much by merely reading the book, nor will he 
benefit much even if he supplements his reading by 
listening to lectures on mechanics ; but I believe that if 
by means of lectures he obtains a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the book, and then makes common-sense experi- 
ments with the simple apparatus which is to be found 
even in the poorest laboratories, but which has hitherto 
been used merely to illustrate lectures; if^ in fact^ he 
uses this book to study mechanics in the manner 
herein recommended, he will gain in a short time such a 
working knowledge of the subject as will well repay his 
labour. I am quite sure also that the mental training 
acquired in this way is of a kind not inferior to that the 
belief in which retains in our schools the study of 
ancient classics and Euclid. 

The principle of my method is one which I have 
tested in practice during the last twelve years, in an 
English Public School, at the Imperial College of 
Engineering in Japan, and in other places. It is simply 
the practical recognition of the fact that all experiment- 
ing must be quantitative. It may exercise the wonder 
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of a child, it may please his senses to see certain well- 
known lecture illustrations which are but little better 
than tricks, and possibly for young children there may 
be great instruction in such exhibitions, but they con- 
tain no instruction for thinking men who can obtain 
sufficient amusement elsewhere. Our subject must be 
studied through quantitative experiments, and when this 
method of study is adopted it is but of little consequence 
at what part of the subject the student begins, so long as 
he begins from his own natural standpoint, the stand- 
point given him by all his experienca 

The primary fact in technical education not yet 
sufficiently recognised is this — that illiterate men often 
acquire and possess a useful knowledge of the principles 
underlying their trade. But the theory usually acted upon 
is that a man must be quite ignorant of the principles 
of his trade unless he has been led up to them through 
weary years* study of the elementary principles of science. 
On the contrary, the wise apprentice sees for himself 
that some illiterate journeyman gets good wages, is well 
thought of by his master, is able to do his work better, 
perhaps, than any other man in the shop, can be trusted 
in emergencies, and has a confidence in himself which 
experience justifies; and the apprentice feels that 
although the journeyman might be a better workman if 
he knew the elementary principles of science, still, some- 
how or other, he has gained an exact knowledge of those 
more complicated laws with which he has to deal in his 
trade. 
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It is gooil for a Dian to know the well-established 
elementary piinciples of science, to which all complicated 
laws can be reduced ; this enables him to compare his 
own experience with that of all other people, and enables 
him to make better use of his own observations in the 
future. 

In giving this knowledge, however, the usual plan of 
operations is to act on the assumption that the man 
knows nothing, because he did not begin his previous 
study with Euclid's axioms, and to teach him the elemen- 
tary principles as schoolboys of no experience are taught. 
Now, the stand|X>int of an experienced workman in the 
nineteenth century is very diflerent from that of an 
Alexandrian philosopher or of an English schoolboy, and 
many men who energetically begin the study of Euclid 
give it up after a year or two in disgust, because at the 
end they have only anived at results which they knew 
experimentally long ago. 

I am inclined to believe that if, instead of forcing the 
workman to study like a schoolboy, we were to teach the 
boy as if he had already acquired some of the experience 
of the workman, and made it our business to give him 
this experience, we should do better than at present. 
That is, let the boy work in wood and metal, let him 
gain experience in the use of machines, let him use 
drawing instruments and scales, and you put him in a 
condition to understand and appreciate the truth of the 
fundamental laws of nature, such a condition as boys 
usually arrive at only after years of study. It is 
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true he may regard the 47th proposition of the First Book 
of Euclid as axiomatic; he may think the important 
propositions in the Sixth Book as easy to believe in as 
those of the First ; he may have greater doubts as to 
the universal truth of these propositions than mathe- 
maticians usually have ; but it is possible that these 
evils are not unmixed with good. 

The readers of this book are supposed to have some 
previous knowledge of the behaviour of materials and 
machinery. My aim is to give the student such a 
training as will cause him to think exactly, to give him a 
method of studying whatever phenomena happen to come 
before his eyes. Phenomena which, when carelessly 
considered in the Ught of elementary principles, appear 
to follow complicated laws are often found to follow 
approximately simple laws of their own, A man who 
knows these roughly correct laws is in a good position 
for learning the fundamental principles of mecbanics ; 
but his teacher must try to view the subject from his 
student's standpoint, else he cannot take advantage of 
the fact that his pupil may already possess an excellent 
foundation on which a superstructure of knowledge may 
be built. I believe that the most illiterate men may be 
rapidly taught practical mechanics if we take the right 
way to teach them — ^approach the subject from their 
point of view rather than compel them to approach it 
from ours. 

In a book which is to be used as a general class book 
by boys and men it is impossible to assume that the 
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reader has an extensive previous practical acquaintance 
with natural phenomena ; but it will be seen that some 
such past experience is assumed, much more than is 
usually ascribed to the ordinary student of mechanics. 
Moreover, he is credited with the possession of common 
sense, and with the feeling that all human knowledge, 
instinctive and rational, is the result of experience. 

There is much in this book which may seem new to 
the reader, but inasmuch as I have been, and still am, a 
student, and as no man can go through life without 
gathering to himself and regarding as his own many 
notions of other men, it is probable that there is nothing 
here, either in the matter or method, which is wholly my 
own. My partnership in scientific work with Professor 
Ayrton during the last seven years would in itself preclude 
any thought of such ownership. For the treatment of 
some parts of the subject I know that I am indebted to 
my recollection of the lectures of Professor James 
Thomson, delivered when I was one of his students 
foui*teen years ago. How much is owing to Sir William 
Thomson, to Thomson and Tait, and to Professor Ball it 
is quite impossible to say. 

For the careful correction of proo& I have to thank 
my assistant, Mr. William Robinson, M.R, who has taken 
as much puns to eliminate numerical errors, puzzling 
sentences, and crudities of language as if the book had 
been his own. 

I would recommend the student to omit from a first 
reading the part of the text contained in small type. 
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This comprises a more dotailed and g(;iierally iiioro 
difficult treatment of tlio matters refencd to in tlui 
other parts of the text, and it will therefore be best 
understood by one who has already grasped tlie general 
principles of the book. 

JOHN PERRY. 

71, Queen Street ^ 

ZondoHf E.C, 
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CHAPTER I. 

IXTRODUCTOBY. 

1. What I expect the reader to know already. — In 

this book I mean to consider the principles of mechanics 
as they are applied in many trades. It is important that 
I should state in the beginning what is the amount of 
knowledge which I expect my reader to be possessed of 
beforehand. 

Id. the first place, he must know the meaning of 
decimcUs in arithmetia It is a very strange thing that 
the meaning of a decimal, which might easily be taught 
to children before they begin addition, is usually regarded 
as a part of arithmetic which ought to come after vulgar 
fractions. Secondly, my reader must own a box of 
drawing instruments ; he must be able to set off at once 
any angle when it is stated in degrees ; he must be able 
to draw a triangle to any scale when one side and two 
angles, or two sides and one angle, or when three sides 
are given to him : in fact, he must know as much of 
the use of drawing instruments and of the use of a 
scale as a good teacher can give him in one lesson. 
Thirdly, he must be aware of the fact that a letter of the 
alphabet or any other symbol may be used to represent 
a physical magnituda Probably there is nothing more 
annoying te the person who attempts to give lessons in 
applied science than the fact that few workmen know 
the meaning of the simple symbols + — x -h V. Even 

B 
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when they are aware of the meaning of these symbols 
they will often get frightened at a mathematical ex- 
pression, although, if they spent one hour in learning the 
meanings of such expressions they would never feel 
afraid of them again. A mathematical expression is 
Bimply a very concise way of writing a rule. There are 
many books of rules, such as Molesworth's, and any 
workman who knows decimals in arithmetic might be 
able to use every rule in Moleswofth with an hour's 
study ; but he never attempts to learn the key to these 
secrets, and when he goes to a teacher, it is usually for a 
long dry course in algebra which he does not really need. 
Please remember that very few men who use a book of 
logarithms know how a logarithm is calculated ; and just 
as a man may use a watch or a slide rule, or any other 
calculating machine, who does not know how to make 
one, so you may be able to calculate from a mathematical 
formula, although you do not know how it has been 
arrived at. I expect that the reason why men have 
80 little practical knowledge of such matters, lies 
in the fact that their teachers know only one way 
of studying — the way in which they themselves have 
been taught — the way of the Universities, which has 
unfortunately become crystallised in England, and is now 
in use in Science Classes. It is forgotten that practical 
men have an experience and an amount of common sense 
which children have not, and there is a way of giving 
new ideas to men which we cannot employ with children. 
This brings mo to my fourth requirement, namely, that 
my reader must know the elementary principles of 
niecJianics, If his acquaintance with mechanics is merely 
derived from books or lectures, he has not the knowledge 
of which I speak. He cannot know tlie parallelogram of 
forces till he has proved the truth of tlie law half a dozen 
times experimentiiUy with his own hands. I have met 
with men who, when given two sides of a triangle in 
inches, and tlie angle betwe(^n thom in degrees, could 
d^culfite readily the length of the third side and the 
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Bizes of the other angles of the triangle, and yet who had 
never tried with their inatrumentB and drawing paper 
whether their calculations were correct Such is not the 
sort of knowledge which, l want my readers to hava 
I want them to think of things as being measurable, of 
laws as statements which ought to be submitted to the 
test of their own experiments, however rough, before 
they are accepted as trua 

2. Equilibrium of Forces. — Take as an example the 
law called " the triangle of forces " — if three forces act 
on a small body, and ju8t keep it at rest ; then if we 
draw on a sheet of paper 
three straight lines paral- 
lel to the directions of 
the three forces, and let 
them form a triangle, in 
such a way that arrow- 
heads representing the 
directions of the forces 
go round the triangle in 
the same way, it will be , 
found that the lengths of 
the sides of the triangle 
are proportional to the 
amounts of the forces. 
Now the statement of 
this law has very httle 
meaning to the student 
until he gets three strings 
and three weights, as in Fig. 1, and by means of pul- 
leys allows the strings to pull at a small body, p, all at the 
same time. But when, after all sorts of trials of different 
weights and different positions of the small body, he finds 
that even his rough tests of the law prove to be satisfactory 
every time, he has obtained an exact notion of what the 
law means, which he can never lose again. If, instead of 
three forces, he leta four or more forces act upon the small 
body, and, when they balance one another, he draws straight 
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lines parallel to the directions of the forces and represent- 
ing their amounts, according to any scale he pleases, taking 
care that, in whatever order he draws them, the arrow- 
heads run all in the same sensey he will draw a polygon ; 
he will find the polygon to be closed and complete when 
he finishes, and he will prove roughly the law of " the 
polygon of forces." He will at once see that the triangle 
of forces is merely a simple case of the more general 
polygon of forces. 

8. Our one Theory insufficient. — ^Now, no reasoning 
man can make these trials without finding that there is 
a great deal to be observed beyond what his teacher or 

his book has taught him. A force has 
been represented by the pull in a string 
passing over a little pulley with a weight 
at its end. He finds that as his pulley 
works more easily, and as its pivots 
are better oiled, hLs proof of the law is 
better and better : in fact, he finds that 
the pull in a string is not exactly the 
same on the two sides of a pulley. If 
he takes one pulley and one string, and 
two weights, called A and B, Fig. 2, at 
its ends, he will find that there is equi- 
librium even when the two weiglits are 
not exactly equal. If A is slightly 
greater than b, and he increases the 
weight of A till it is just able to over- 
come B, then the difierence between the 
weights represents what may be called 
the friction of the pulley. If now he 
increases the weights which he uses, he will find that the 
friction is proportionately increased, and he will get to 
understand that this is a general law in machinery : ^ 
" friction is proportional to load." Again, ho sees that 
this friction, which is a resistance experienced in the 
rubbing together of any two surfaces, is a force which 
always opposes motion, always acts agaisBt the stronger 
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infliienc& Suppose, for example, Uiat he found that a 
weight of 6'1 ounces was just able to orercome a weight 
of & ounces ; be will find that a weight of about 4-9 
ounces will just be orercome by a weight of 6 ounces, 
and that there is equilibrium with 5 ounces and any weight 
varying from 5'1 to 4'9. Friction is then a pae- 
sive force, which always helps the weaker 
to produce a balance. 



CHAPTER n. 

FRICTION IN UACHINES. 



ed pulley or axle m oi 



4. Law of Work. — Take any machine, from a simple 
pulley to the most complicated mechftuism. Iiet a, weight, 
A, hung from a cord round a grooved pulley or axle in one 
part of the mechanism, balance 
another weight, b, hung from a 
cord round another axle or pulley 
somewhere else. In Fig. 3 we have J 
imagined that the mechanism i 
enclosed in a box, and only the | 
two axles in question make their 
appearance. Now move the me- 
cbsniBm so that a falls and b rises, 
and observe their motions. Sup- 
pose thatwhen a falls I foot B rises 
20 feet, then if there were no 
fiiction in the machine a weight 
at A is exactly balanced by one- 
twentieth of this weight at b. 
This is the law which yon will find 
TOOved in books on mei^anicB. 
The reason why it is true is this. 
The work or mechanical energy 
given out by a body in falling is measured by the 
weight <^ the body multiplied into the distance through 
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which it falls. It is in this way that we get the energy 
derivable from the fall of a certain quantity of water 
down a waterfall, and it is in this way that we find out 
whether a certain waterfall gives out enough power to 
drive a mill (see Chapter VII.). Similarly the energy 
given to a body when we raise it, is measured by the 
weight of the body multiplied by the vertical height 
through which it is raised. Now every experiment we 
can make shows that energy is indestructible, and con- 
sequently, if I give energy to a machine, and find that none 
remains in it, it must all have been given out by the 
machine. Therefore the energy given out by A in falling 
slowly must be equal to the energy received by B in 
rising, and as A falls 1 foot wlien b rises 20 feet, the 
weight of A must be twenty times the weight of b. If, 
then, there were no friction in the machine, and if a 
weight of 20 lbs. were hung at A and a weight of 1 lb. 
at B, we should find that if we start A downwards or 
upwards there will be a steady motion produced. Any 
excess at a will cause it to overcome b, the weights 
moving more and more quickly as the motion continues. 

Now, in our machine. Fig. 3, we can always find by 
trial what is the velocity ratio; that is, the speed of B 
as compared with the speed of a. This cannot alter. 
But when we try to balance a weight at B by a weight 
at A, we find that the above relation is quite untrue. 
Hang a weight of 1 lb. at b, hang a weight of 20 lbs. at 
A, there is certainly a balance, but when we have some- 
what less or more than 20 lbs. at a there still is balance. 
The reason for this is, that there is friction in the 
mechanism, and this friction always tends to resist 
motion, always acts against the stronger influence. 

5. Effect of Friction. — ^We shall now proceed to find 
out in what way friction modifies the law given in the 
books which I have just spoken about. You must make 
actual experiments with some machine, if you are to get 
any good from your reading. Hang on a weight, b, and 
find the weight, a, which wiU just cause a slow, steady 
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motion. Do this when a number of different weights 
are placed at b. Now, suppose you have measured the 
velocity ratio, that is, suppose you find that b rises four 
times more rapidly than A falls. Then, according to the 
books, there would be an exact balance if A were four 
times the weight of b. On actual trial, however, I find 
in a special case the following table of values : — 



A 


overcomes 


B when 




A is 23-4 


ounces 


and B 


is 6 


ounces 


„ 44-7 








)) 


10 


♦» 


„ 66-4 


• 






)) 


16 


n 


„ 86'8 








»» 


20 


>) 


„ 107-6 


• 






») 


26 


»» 


„ 128-8 








)> 


30 


») 


„ 149-6 








»> 


35 


)* 


„ 171-0 








»> 


40 


»» 



But if there had been no friction in the first experi- 
ment, A would have been 20 ounces instead of 23-4, 
hence the friction is represented by this 3*4 ounce& For 
every experiment let this be done, subtract four times 
B from A and call this difference the frictioni Now how 
shall we compare this friction with the corresponding load ) 

6. The use of Squared Paper. — And here we come to 
a matter of the greatest importance to the practical man, 
which the old-fashioned books on mechanics and old- 
fashioned teachers of Science Classes seem not to know 
anything about. How do we practically compare two 
things whose values depend on one another % How do 
we find out the law of their dependence ) It is a strange 
fact that there should be a class in the community who 
have a little difficulty in manipulating decimals in arith- 
metic, but it is almost a stranger evidence of neglected 
education that so many people should be ignorant of the 
great uses to which a sheet of squared paper may be put. 

A sheet of squared paper can be bought very cheaply. 
It has a great number of horizontal lines at equal 
distances apart, and these are crossed by a great number 
of vertical lines of the same kind, so that the sheet is 
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covered with UtUe Bqnares. This sheet will enable me 
first of all to correct for errors of observ-ation in the above 



iS: 



-= s 



teries of experiments ; and, secondly, to discover the law 
which I am in search ot A miniature drawing is shown 
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in Fig. 4, many lines being left oat because of the 
difficulties of wood-<nitting. At the bottom left hand 
comer I place the figure 0, and I write 10, 20, kc, to 
indicate the number of squares along the line, A. In- 
stead of 10, 20, ifec., I might write 1, 2, Aa, or 100, 200, 
&c., according to the scale I am going to use. Indeed, 
on account of the friction being so much less than the 
weight A with which it is to be compared, I number the 
squares along the vertical line F by 1, 2, &c. instead of 

1 0, 20, &c. We caif employ any scale we please in repre- 
senting either of the things to be compared, and it is usual 
to multiply all the numbers of one kind by some number, 
so as to represent all our expenmeuts on one sheet of paper, 
and on as much of this sheet as possible. Having sub- 
tracted four times B from A, I find the following numbers: — 



A. 


FrictioiL 


A. 


FrictiQii. 


23-4 . 


. 3-4 


107-5 . 


. 7-6 


44-7 . 


. 4-7 


128-8 . 


. 8-8 


65-4 . 


. 6-4 


149-6 . 


. 9-6 


86-8 . 


. 6-8 


1710 . 


. 110 



I now find on my sheet of paper the point p, which is 
23*4 horizontally and 3*4 vertically, and mark it with a 
cross in pencil Q is 44*7 horizontally and 4*7 vertically, 
and so for the others. The last point, w, is 171 
horizontally and 11*0 vertically. We guess at the 
decimal part of a small square. The point p represents 
my first experiment, and every other point represents one 
experiment. Kow we are certain that if there is any 
cdniple law connecting load and friction, the points P, Q, to 
w, lie in a simple curve or in a straight line. You see that^ 
in this case, no simple curve will suit the points ; they 
would evidently lie in a straight line, only that we made 
some errors of observation. You must now find what 
straight line lies most evenly among all the points ; this 
you can do by means of a ruler or a ^e stretched string, 
and the line M N seems to me to answer best. It teUs 
me, for instance, that when a is 44*7 the friction is really 
4*5, instead of 4*7. Take any point in the line, its 
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vertical measurement gives me the true friction corres- 
ponding to a load represented by its horizontal measure- 
ment. Thus, for instance, you see that friction 5*0 
corresponds to load 55. 

This is a simple way of correcting errors made in 
experiments, but you cannot hope to understand much 
about it till you actually make experiments and use the 
squared paper. You will find the matter all very simple 
when you try for yourself ; my description of it is as com- 
plicated as if I were teaching you to walk. 

7. If, at any time, you make a number of measure- 
ments of two variable things which have some relation to 
one another, plot them on a sheet of squared paper, and 
correct by using a flexible strip of wood or a ruler, to 
draw an easy curve or a straight line so that it passes 
nearly through all the points. If the line is straight, the 
law connecting the two things will prove to be a very 
simple one. In the present case it means that any 
increase in the load is accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in the amount of friction. Thus, when the load 
is 0, the friction is 2*3 ; when the load is 100, the friction 
is 7*2. That is, when the load increases by 100 the 
friction increases by 4*9, so that the increased friction is 
always the fraction, '049, of the increased load. In fact, 
it is evident that we can calculate the friction at any 
time from the rule 

Friction = 2'3 + -049 a. 

That is, multiply the load a in ounces by '049, and add 
2'3, the answer is the friction. 

8. Law of Priction. — Our result is that the total fric- 
tion is equal to the friction, 2 '3, of the machine unloaded, 
together with a constant fraction, '049, of the load. Now 
when a similar series of experiments is tried on any- 
machine, be it a watch or clock, or be it a great steam- 
engine, we always find a similar simple law. 

If you clean all the bearings or pivots, or if you use a 
different kind of lubricator, you will get other values for 
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the two numbers in the above rale, but the law will 
remain of the same simple kind. 

9. Force of Friction. — ^We have in all this used the 
term " friction," or the term " effect of friction," to mean 
the difference between the weight which would balance 
another through the mechanism if there were no resist- 
ance to the rubbing of surfaces, and the weight which 
will just overcome the other when there is such resist- 
ance to rubbing of surface& At any rubbing surface 
there is a force of friction which is proportional to 
the pressure between the surfaces. At the rubbing 
surface itself we can speak of this force of friction^ 
but when we speak generally of the whole friction 
of a machine, we are speaking, not of the force of 
friction at any one surface, for this is different probably 
from the force of friction at any other rubbing surface, 
but we speak of an effect which is produced, somehow, 
by the friction everywhere in the machine, wherever there 
is a pivot, and wherever the tooth of one wheel rubs on 
another. 

10. Loss of Energy due to Friction. — Thus, in the 
simple case with which we began (Art 3), the difference 
of pull in a cord on the two sides of a pulley was 
what we caUed the friction of the arrangement, whereas, 
really, the friction takes place at every point of the 
pivot where rubbing occurs, and the force at one point 
may not be the same as the force at another point. 
A^dn, any force acting in the cord has a greater lever- 
age about the axis than any of the forces of friction 
ha& The real connection between the two things is, 
then, this : what we have generally called " the effiwjt of 
friction," or " the friction of the arrangement," multiplied 
by the velocity of the cord on which it is measured, is 
equal to the sum of all such products as the friction at 
any point in a rubbing surface multiplied by the velocity 
of rubbing. In fact, if the weight A in falling cause the 
weight B to rise, the work done by a is greater than 
the work done on b by an amount which is called the 
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work lost in friction, and this is the work done agaiuat 
the forces of friction at all the rubbing sarfaces. 

If we know tlie force of friction at any place, Mt 
pouTuU, and the distance, tn feet, through which this 
force is overcome, that is, tiie distance throngh Trhiclt 
rubbing has occurred, the product of force bj distance 
measures the work or energy spent in overcoming friction, 
in what is called /oot^wun^. This energy is all wasted, 
or, rather, it is all changed into heat and does not oome 
out of the machine as mechanitnd work, the shape in 
which it was when we put it into the machine. And 
inasmuch as no machine can be constructed which will 
move without friction, we never get out of a machine as 
much mechanical work as we put into it. 

XL lection at Bearinga of fihafts.— At almost 

every rubbing surface which yoa can consider, the foroe 

of friction is different at every point of the surface, and 

it is generally acting in different directions at different 

^-^~^^^ points. Consider, for example, a 

/ > horizontal shaft and its bearing (K^ 

. \ \ 6). The force of friction at c, per 

- c |5 square inch of area of rubbing sar- 

"■ ■' face, is probably not the same as at 

A. A very little difference in the 

~- - size of the shaft or its bearing will 

Fjg. s. cause a considerable difference in the 

pressure per square inch at C or at A. 

Now the force of friction at c, multiplied by the veloci(y 

of rubbing, gives the work or energy lost per second in 

friction at C ; and this, added to the eneigy lost at every 

other place where rubbing occurs, gives the total loss (rf 

energy per second at all the pointa It is not, then, a 

simple matter to investigate the force of friction at every 

point of such a bearing ; and the rigidity of the meta^ 

and a number of other important matters, must be taken 

into account in investigating the force of friction eveiy- 

where when the shaft is transmitting different amounts 

of power. As we have already seen, however, experiment 
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shows that the energy lost in friction for a certain 
amount of motion increases proportionately with the 
energy actually transmitted by the shaft Keepinig in 
mind, then, the general law—" the force of friction is 
proportional to load" — ^it is easy to see how to reduce 
the frictional loss in any machine. For instance, when a 
wheel is transmitting power, the load on the rubbing 
surfaces of its bearings or pivots depends on the power 
transmitted. Now, the actual force of friction at the 
rubbing surface is about the same, whatever be the size 
of the bearing ; but the distance through which rubbing 
occurs when the wheel makes one revolution is less as we 
have a less diameter of bearing; in fact, the force of 
friction, multiplied by the circumference of a cylindric 
bearing, is the energy in foot-pounds lost in one revolu- 
tion. Our rule is, then, to make this diameter as small 
as possible, consistently with sufficient strength. The 
wheel of a carriage is made large, and the axle, where 
rubbing occurs, is made as small as possible, because in 
this way the carriage moves over a great distance for 
a smaU amount of rubbing. There is another reason, 
however, for the use of large wheels in carriages on 
common roads — namely, their being better able to get 
over obstacles, such as stones. In some machines, where 
it is important that there should be very little friction at 
the bearings of axles, the axles are made to lie at each 
end, in the angle formed by two wheels with plain rims. 
The main axle rolls on these wheels, and it is only at the 
axles of the wheels that there is rubbing. This rubbing 
is a very slow motion, and as the force of friction is but 
little increased in consequence of the weights of the 
friction wheels, the energy lost in friction may be made 
very small in this way. 

12. If you compare the parallel motion which is still 
used in some large steam-engines to cause the piston-rod 
to move in a straight line, with the slide which is now so 
common, you will see that therf is very much less loss 
of energy by friction when the parallel motion is em- 
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ployed because, whereas in the slide the rubbing motion 
is as much as the motion of the piston, in the parallel 
motion rubbing only occurs at the pivots of the arrange- 
ment. Unfortunately, this arrangement does not allow 
the piston-rod end to move exactly in a straight line, and 
produces some friction between the piston and its cylinder, 
and between the piston-rod and stuffing-box; and it is 
also much more costly and less compact than slides. 
Hence slides are coming into general use. 

13. In quick-moving shafts, it is usual to make the 
journals or bearings longer in pro})ortion to their diameter 
than in slow-moving shafts. This is rendered necessary 
by the fact that, as all the energy wasted through friction 
is converted into heat, when there is more power wasted 
in friction we ought to let the heat get away more 
rapidly. Giving greater rubbing surface has thi effect. 
Also, as the materials are more abraded when the velocity 
is too great, lengthening the journal diminishes the pres- 
sure at every place, tending thus to counteract the effect 
of increased velocity. 

14. Mechanical Advantage. — In books on mechanics 
you will usually find that, when machines are described, 
they are only considered in relation to their Mechanical 
Advantage, That is, suppose a small weight, p, usually 
called the power, is able by means of the mechanism to 
cause a larger weight, w, to rise, the ratio of w to p is 
called the mechanical advantage. Now, in nearly all 
cases you will find that, when there is a mathematical in- 
vestigation of a machine, the assumption is made that 
there is no friction. I have already shown you that the 
problem of taking friction into account is a very diflicult 
one. But, as we have seen, a practical man can experi- 
ment on the effect of friction, and obtain results which 
the mathematician never attempts to deduce; and, 
happily for us, these results are generally very simple. 
Let the reader make a few experiments himself, or let 
him by means of squared paper find the relation between 
p and Q from the following results, taken from a crane 
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whose gearing was well oiled, and whose handle was re- 
placed by a grooved wheel, round which was a cord sup- 
porting p: — 



w. 

Weight just 
Overcome. 

100 lbs. 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 



»» 
>» 

»» 
if 



»» 



P. 

Power just able 
to Overcome Weight. 

8-5 lbs. 

12-8 

170 

21-4 

25-6 

29-9 

34-2 

38-5 



The weight capable of being lifted slowly by the crane 
we call w. We found that p fell forty times as rapidly 
as w rose, and you may have imagined that the me- 
chanical advantage was forty, or that a weight, p, could 
lift a weight, w, forty times as great as itself. This 
would be true if there were no friction ; but we see that 
in practice it is not the case. Plot the above values of 
p and w carefully on squared paper, and you will find that, if 
the weight w is increased 1 lb., p must be increased -0429 lb. ; 
and also that when w is 0, a power, p, of 4*21 lbs. is needed 
to cause a slow motion of the crane ; so that the law is 

p = 4-21+ -0429 w. 

Namely, multiply the weight w in pounds by the fraction 
•0429, and add 4*21 : the answer is the power required 
to lift w. When you have worked out this rule, employ 
it in finding how much power, p, is required to lift a ton 
with such a crane. Answer, 100 '3 lbs. 
• 15. Bate of doing Work. — I have been using the 
word power in a very wrong sense in Art. 14, because 
you will find it used in this way in books on mechanics. 
I have used it as a mere name for the weight p, which 
causes the weight w to rise. But the word power wiU 
be used by us in future in a very different sense. If 
a weight of 1,000 lbs. fall 100 feet in two minutes, 
it gives out 1,000 x 100, or 100,000 foot-pounds of 
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the length of theplane. Thus, if w is 1,000 lbs., and t^e 
length of the plane 10 feet for a rise of 2 feet, then ten 
times F is equal 
to 2,000, or p is 
200 lbs. 

19. The Screw. 




intLe8crewAB,Fig. 
8, if it rise it lifts a 
weight say of 3,000 
lbs. Now, if the 
screw make one 
turn it rises hy a 

distance equal to its pitcit, that is, tJie diatance 

between two tUreadt, Say that the pitch is 02 foot^ 

then when tiie screw 

makes one turn it 

does wort on the 

weight 3,000 X -02, or 

60 foot-pounds. But 

to do this, F must fall 

through a dist'iiico 

equal to the circuni- 

ference of the pulley a, 

about which I 

suppose the 

cord to be 

wound. Sup- 
pose the cir- 
cumference of 

the pulley to 

be 6 feet, then 

p multiplied by 

6 must be 60, or P is 10 lbs. The rule, then, for 

a screw is this — -power midtiplied hy circumjerence of 

tlie puMey equals weight niuUiplied by pitch of ecrew. 

It is not usual to have a pulley and a cord working 
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a screw ; it ia more usual to have a handle, and to push 
or pnll at right angles to the handle. Instead of the dr- 
cumference of the pulley, we should take, 
then, the circumference of the circle de- 
scribed hy the point where the power is 
applied to the handle. 

Exercise. — ^A steam-engine gives to a 
propeller shaft in one revolution 60,000 
foot-pounds of work; the pitch of the 
screw is 12 feet. What ia the resistance 
to the motion of the vessel } Answer : 
The resistance in pounds multiplied by 13 
gives the work done in overcoming this 
resistance, and this work (leaving friction 
out ofaccount) must be equal to 60,000 foot- 
pounds, hence the resistance to the motion 
of the vessel is 5,000 lbs. (We have here 
assumedthat thereis nog/t/)in the screw.) 

20. A differential pnlley-hlook is 
shown in Fig. 9. When the chain a is 
pulled, it turns the two pulleys, or rather 
one pulley with two grooves, b and c. 
Kow is a little smaller than b, so that, , 
although at n the chain is lifted, it is J 
lowered at e. If the circumference of f 
B is 2 feet, and that of c is 1'99 foot, | 
then, when a is pulled 2 feet, n is lifted | 
2 feet, but S is lowered 1*99 foot, hence ; 
the pulley f, although it will turn a c 
siderable distance, will only rise O'Ol foot, 
carrying the weight w with it If w is 
2,000 lbs., then 2,000 x -01, or 20, must rij. B. 

be equal to p, the pull in A, multiplied by 
2, hence p ia 10 lbs., or a power of 10 lbs. is able to lift a 
weight of 2,000 lbs. The general rule, then, for the differen- 
tial pulley-block is, power multiplied by cweamferenee of 
larger groove b is equal to iceight multiplied by difference 
he^aeen the ovrew^ferenoe <if tke two grooves b and 0. 
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Yon will find that this rule comes to the same thing — 
— power mtdtiplied hy diameter of B ia equal to weight 
multiplied hy the differenoe between the diameters q/" 
B and a The grooves are furnished with ridges to 
catch the links of the chain, so that there shall be no 
slipping. 

21. Wheel and Axle. — ^If a and b, Fig. 10, are two 
pulleys or drums on the same axis and having cords 
round them, a small weight, p, hung from A, will balanoe 

a larger weight, w, hung from B. For, 
suppose that one complete turn is given 
to the axis, p falls a distance equal to the 
circumference of A, whilst w is rising a 
distance equal to the circumference of B. 
Hence 

p X circumference of A = w x cir- 
cumference of B, 

or, what really comes to the same 
thing, 

p X diameter of A = w x diameter 
of B, 
or p X radius of A = w x radius of B. 

22. Equilibrium in one Position. 

In all the machines which we have 
hitherto considered, we could give 
motion without altering the balanoe of 
Pig. 10. P ^^^ w, but there are many machines 

in which the mechanical advantage alters 
when motion is given. In such cases you will employ 
your general principle, but you must make your calcula- 
tion from a very small motion indeed. For instance, in 
the inclined plane, if the cord which prevents the weight 
from falling is not parallel to the plane — say that it is 
like M, Fig. 11 — you will find that the necessary pull 
depends on the angle the cord makes with the plane. Now, 
suppose that the cord pulls the carriage from 6 to c, evi- 
dently the angle of the cord alters. The question is, what is 
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p, th&t it may anpport w in the positaoa shown in the 
figure 1 We know that it will be lUfferent after a little 
motion, but what b it now 1 Imagine such a very small 
motion from 6 to e to occur that the angle of the cord does 




Kg.U. 

not alter perceptibly, and now make a magnified drawing. 
Fig. 13. P has not fallen as much as the distance b c, it 
has onlyfaUen thediBtance 6a (^caisperpen- , 
dicnlar to b a). In the meantime the weight 
has been lifted the dbtance k e. Hence, 




w X A c ought to be equal to p x & a 

Thou, if you measure k e and & a on your 

magnified drawing to any scale you will find ■'*■■ "^ 

the relation between p and W. Another way 

of finding the same relationship is this. We know that 
the weight of w acting downwards, the pull in 
the cord, and a force acting at right angles to 
the plane, are the three forces which keep w 
where it is. Draw a triangle whose three sides 
are parallel to the directions of these three forces. 
Pig. 13. Fig- 13, with arrow-heads going round in the 
same way ; then x and y are in the proportion 

of w and P. Here we have used the principle called " the 

triangle of fbrces" to find p. 
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23. Bod; tnrniiif: abont u Axis. — In T^. 14 we 
have a body wUch can move about an axis. It is acted 
on bj > nun- 
ber of cords 
exerting forces 
which just 
baUuce one 
another. Now, 
if yoQ make 
this experi- 
ment you will 
find that you 
must keep your 
finger on the 
body, because 
it ia in such a 
state that a 
very small mo- 
> longer balance. 




tion either way causes the forces to i 



Suppose, however, you 
a pulley whose 
raidius is equal 
to the distance 
A o ; the cord 
B on a pulley 
whose radius 
is equal to b o, 
and so on, you 
would have the 
arrange me at 
shown in Fig, 
15, which dif- 
fers from Fig. 
14 in that a 
small motion 
has no effect 
on the balance. 
this case 



e to let the cord a be wound on 




Now what is the condition of balance in 
complete turn given to the axis. 
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every cord shortens or lengthens by a distance equal to the 
circumference of the pulley on which it is wound. Let 
A and B lengthen, and let o shorten, then we know that 
the work done by a and b must be equal to the work 
done against c. Hence, 

Pull in A X circumference of a's pulley, together with 
pull in B X circumference of b's pulley, must be 
equal to pull in c x circumference of o's pulley. 

We might, however, use the diameters or radii of the 
pulleys, and so we see that in Fig. 14 there is balance if 

Full in A x Ao together with pull in b x bo, equals 
pull in c X CO. 

The pull in A X AO is really the tendency of A to turn 
the body about the axis, and in books on mechanics it 
is called the moment of the force in a about the axis o. 
The law is then^ if a number of forces try to 
turn a body and are just able to balance 
one another, the sum of the moments of 
the forces tending to turn the body against 
the hands of a watch must be equal to the 
sum of the moments of the forces tending 
to turn the body vxith the hands of a watch. 

24. The Lever. — ^Thus, for example, a lever is a 
body such as I have spoken about, capable of turning 
about an axis. You will find that our general rule of 
work, and this rule of moments, will give the same result. 
If two forces act on a lever , they toill balance wJien t/ieir 
moments about tlie a^ods are equal ; that is, when p, multi- 
pHed by the shortest distance from the fulcrum or axis to 
the line in which p acts, is equal to w multiplied by the 
distance of the fulcrum from the line in which w acts. 

If a number of forces balance wlien acting on a lever, 
the sum of the mome^Us tending to turn the lever against 
the hands of a watch m>ust be equal to the sum of the mo- 
ments tending to turn the lever with the hands of a watch. 

It muat be remembered that, if the body acted upon 
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has its centre of gravi^ somewhere else than in its tain, 
tiiea we most consider that the weight of the body ia h 
force acting through its centre of gravity. 

Exercise. — The safety valve, Fig. IG, must open when 
die pressura on the valve is just 100 lbs. per square inch. 
The mean area of the valve a, on which we assume that 
the pressare acts, is 3 square inches; od is 2 iuohea, 
K is SO Ihs., the wei^t of the lever is 6 Iba, and its 
centre of gravity is 6 inches from d — where must s be 




placed? Here the upward force is 100 X 3, or 300 Iba., 
and its moment about d is 300 x 2, or 600. The moment 
of the weight of the lever is 6 x 6, or 36, The moment 
of the weight e is 50 X the required distance from d 
Hence, 600 — 36, or 664 divided by 60, is the aoBwer; 
11-28 inches from d. 

Exerdge. — A weighbridge consists of three levers 
whose mechanical advantages help each other ; I mean, 
the short arm of each supports the long arm of the next. 
Suppose that the weights of all parts are arranged so as 
just to be balanced when no weight is on the bridge, 
and that the mechanical advantages of the three levers 
are 8, 10 and 12, what weight will be balanced by a 
power of 15 lbs. ) Answer, 14,400 lbs. Suppose that it 
is the first of these levers that is alterable (that is, the 
Dower is a sliding weight), what is its mechanical advan- 
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tage altered to when the load is 16,000 lbs. ? Answer, 
It was 8, it now becomes increased in the proportion of 
16,000 to U,400, so that it becomes 8-8889 feet 

25. Hydraulic Press. — A hydraulic press is a 
machine which enables great weights to be lifted, or 




Fig. 17. 



great pressures exerted, but in which, instead of levers 
and wheels, we use water to transmit the energy. In 
Fig. 17 the labourer exerts a force of, say 20 lbs. at p. 
If PO is 15 times QO, then Q and the plunger QS move 
at one-fifteenth of the speed of p. Now, let us suppose 
that the labourer has been working for a few minutes^ the 
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water filling the whole tube and cylinder space from the 
ram M to s may be regarded as incompressible, and the 
cylinder bb is unyielding; and if we force the 
plunger into this space, the ram must rise 
if there is no leakaga The cubic contents of the 
water displaced by the plunger must somehow or other be 
provided for, and it is the motion of the ram which 
provides for it. If the ram has an area of cross section 
of 200 square inches, and the plunger has an area of 
cross section of only one square inch, then the plunger 
must move 200 times as rapidly as the ram ; hence, the 
hand of the labourer must move 15 x 200, or 3,000 times 
as rapidly as the ram. Hence, if there were no friction, 
the ram would lif fc a weight of 20 x 3,000, or 60,000 lbs. 
ITie mechanical advantage of the hydraulic press is then 
fownd hy muUiplyvng the area of cross section of the ram by 
the mechanical advantage of the lever^ and dividing by 
the a/rea of cross section of the plunger. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 

26. Hechanism. — When the power of a sfceam engine 
is distributed through a factory, the distribution is per- 
formed by means of shafts, spur and bevil wheels, belts 
and pulleys, and other kinds of gearing. As I am 
writing for men who have observed such ti^ansmission of 
energy, it is no part of my object to describe here what 
can be seen in any workshop. Perhaps no study is more 
useless from books alone than the study of mechanism ; 
whereas, it is very useful and easy if you examine the 
actual thing, or make a skeleton model or a skeleton draw- 
ing. What I shall say, then, is to help you in your obser- 
vation rather than to give you a knowledge of mechanisnu 
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27. Velocity Ratio. — In any machinery the velo- 
city of any point may be calculated when the velocity 
of any other point is known. The number of revo- 
lutions per minute made by a shaft tells us the 
velocity of any point on any wheel or pulley fixed on 
the shsSt; the circumference of the circle described 
by such a point, multiplied by the number of re- 
volutions, is evidently the distance moved through by 
the point in one minute. Now, when one shaft drives 
another by means of spur or bevil wheels, or by two pulleys 
and a strap, it is evident that the number of revolutions 
per minute made by one of the shafts, multiplied by the 
number of teeth of the wheel, or by the circumference or 
diameter of the wheel or pulley, is equal to the number 
of revolutions made by the other shaft, multiplied by the 
number of teeth, or by circumference or diameter of the 
other wheel or pulley. This is evidently true, supposing 
that the strap does not slip on the pulley. Hence the 
rule — to find the speed of a shaft, driven from another 
by means of any number of wheels or pulleys, multiply the 
jSpeed of the drwi/ng shaft hy the product of the dia/meters 
or mimhera of teeth m all the driving wheels or pulleys, 
cmd divide by the product of the dia/metera or numbers of 
teeth m all the driven wheels or pulleys. By the diameter 
of a spur wheel we mean the diameter of its pUch circle. 
Two spur wheels enter some distance into one another, 
and the circle on one which touches a circle on the other, 
the diameters of these circles being proportional to the 
numbers of teeth on the wheels, is called the pitch circle. 
The circumference of the pitch circle, divided by the num- 
ber of teeth, gives the pitch of the teetL 

28. Shapes of Wheel Teeth.— We know that if two 
spur wheels gear together, however badly their teeth 
are formed, so long as a tooth in one drives past the 
line of centres of a tooth in the other, their average 
speeds follow the above rule. But if we want the 
speed at any instant to be the same as at any other 
instant, it is necessary to form the teeth in a certain 
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way. The cwrved Hdea of teeth ought to he eydaidal 
curves. The proof of tliis is not very difficulty but I 
shall not give it to you. It is not usual to employ these 
cycloidal curves, for it is found that certain arcs of circles 
approximate very closely to the proper curves. The 
method of drawing rapidly the curved tooth of a wheel 
you will find taught by every teacher of mechanical draw- 
ing, you will find described in a great number of bookSy 
and you will see it in use in the workshop.* Tou must 
remember that no study of books, and I may also say, no 
fitter's or turner's work that you may engage in, will 
make up for want of the experience which you would gain 
by actually drawing to scale a spur or bevil wheel, 
a bracket or pedestal with brasses, and a few other 
contrivances used in machinery. A worm and worm- 
wheelf that is, a screw, every revolution of which causes 
one tooth of a wheel to be driven forward, is sometimes 
used when we wish to drive a shaft with a very slow 
speed. If the worm-wheel has 30 teeth, it evidently 
makes one-thirtieth of the number of revolutions of the 
driving shaft. 

29. Skeleton Drawings. — ^When we consider the 
relative motions of, say, a piston and the crank which 
it drives, we come to something which it is not so easy 
to state without some little knowledge of mathematicB. 
It is the same with all sorts of combinations of link work, 
and with cams. Even a good knowledge of mathematics 
is only sufficient to give one a rough general idea of the 
relative motion in such cases ; and for the study of any 
special case there is nothing so good as a skeleton drawing 
or a model. I give one example of the use of skeleton 
drawings — a crank and connecting rod. Let a and b, 
Fig. 18, be the ends of a connecting rod. As A moves 
from Ui ix) c and back again, b describes the complete 
circle, b^ d ftp Set off" equal distances to 5i, h^ h^ kc., and 
make h^ a^ h^ a^f <kc. equal to the length of the connect- 
ing rod. Then the points a^, a^, &c. and 5|, bg, &c, show 
* Confult Trofeeaor Unwin'i Machine Design on the teeth of wheeU. 
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in a very good way the relative motioQB of A a 
When you have finished this ex- 
ercise, work others ia which, 
with the same length of crank, 
you have longer or shorter con- 
necting rods. You will get some 
sach resalte as are shown in the 
upper part of the figure. In 
every case, if we imagine the 
crank to revolve unifomily, the 
motion of A, the end of the 
connecting rod, is shown ; the 
distance from one point to the 
next is passed over by & in the 
same interval of time. Para 
Harmonio Xotipn (see Chap. 
XVXL) is the name given to the 
motion of the piston rod, when 
we imagine the connecting 
rod to be infinitely long; or 
rather, as we make the con- 
necting rod longer and longer, 
we get more and more nearly 
to this sort of motion. You see, 
then, that by skeleton drawings 
I mean drawings which show 
successive positions of the dif- 
ferent parts of a mechanism 
whose motions you want to 
study. YoQ will fiad that an 
eccentric and its rod may be re- 
garded as a crank (the length of 
the crank is the distance between 
the axis about which the ec- 
centric is revolving and its true 
centre), and a very long con- - - - - 
necting rod (the length of the connecting rod be 
the length of the eccentric rod measured to the t 
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centre of the disc). The advantage derivable from 
skeleton drawings will be more obvious if you consider, 
in the above case of a crank and connecting rod, that A 
need not be the cross-head at the end of a piston rod ; it 
may be the end of a lever, and so move in the arc of a 
circle ; it may be a slide moving in a slot of any curved 
form. One of the most instructive cases of skeleton 
drawing is a link motion. Taking any good drawing 
of a link motion to start with, find the relative motions 
of piston and of slide valve for various positions of the 
link. In the study of the motion of a slide valve it 
is much too usual to assume that the piston's motion 
is what is shown in Fig. 18 as pure harmonic motion. 
The reason of this lies in the ease with which it can be 
stated in mathematical language ; but it is incorrect, and 
leads to many errors. 

30. How a Shaft transmits Power. — I have refused 
to describe for you what you may see for yourselves 
at any time in workshops, how spur and bevil wheels 
and belts transmit power; hoyr there are arrange- 
ments for disengaging such gearing, and stepped cones 
for giving change of speed when belts are used; how 
shafts are carried near walls or columns ; how machine 
tools work, and a hundred other matters about which 
a little observation and drawing is of more importance 
than a large amount of reading. But there are some 
matters, connected with machinery, of great interest to you 
which you are not likely to observe unless I direct your 
attention to them. When a shaft transmits power it is 
in a state of strain ; it is in a twisted condition. The 
twist is not perceptible to the eye, of course, but methods 
have been arranged to show it to the eye and measure 
it ; and it is found that the ttmst in a shaft is 'proportional 
to the horse power transmitted hy the shaft divided by 
tlie number of revolutions per minute. Now to explain 
what I mean by a tvnst Let a straight line be drawn 
along the shaft when power is not being transmitted, 
then, if power be transmitted, the shaft will receive a 
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twUl, and this line will become a spiral line. The in- 
clination, at any point, of the spiral line to its old 
position, is a measure of the 
twist.* When, instead of the 
ordinary coupling. Fig. 19, in 
which the two halves are o 
nected hy means of bolts, we use | 
one, Fig. 20,t in which the two 
halves are connected by means of 
spiral springs, these springs get 
extended when the shaft trans- pi^, u, 

mita power. The fielding of the 

springs cannot be observed unless we make some arrange- 
ment like that shown, where a motion of A relatively to o 
causes the arm x to move and 
bring the bright bead B to- 
wards the axis. If everything 
is made dead black except the 
bead it will be seen describing 
a circle of greater or smaller 
radius, and a scale with a 
sliding pointer enables ua to 
, measure accurately the dis- 
tance moved inwards by the 
bead. Tiie reading on the 
scale miUtipUed by the num- 
ber of revoltUiong of the shq/i 
per miv/ute, telU tu at once 
t>ie horse power actually pass- 
ing through the cowplvng.X 

81. Belts.— If the pulley 

A, Fig. 21, is driven from B 

by means of a belt, you must 

A pull in the part of the belt U, 




Fig. ao. 
remember that there ii 



* The Iwit meaaure of the twist a ibia angle of the aiririil divided 
toy the radiOB of the ihaf t, and the quotieiit a called the angle of tma, 
fee Art. 91. 

f Ayrton and Perry's Dynamometer Coupling. 

* mi_ .._._i ' of the forc«« of the ipring* to pound-feet. 



i The total moment o: 
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as well ea in the part n. These two pulla are 

generally pretty great, as you know, but if yon could 
i fjiem accurately yon would find that there is 
more pull in it, 
else A would not 
turn. It is the d^- 
/eremx c^ these puUs 
which concerns na. 
You may perhaps on- 
derstaud this bettor 
fromFig.22. The pull 

in A u is the weight of u, say, 20 lbs. The pull in a n 

is the weight of N, say, 50 lbs. If N falls 

two feet, M rises two feet, and the work 

done upon the pulley and which it trans- 
mits through the shaft somewhere else is 

50 X 2, or 100 foot-pounds, minus 20 x 2, 

or 40, the difiereace being 60 foot-pounds. 

In fact, it is the difference of pull in the 

two cords, 30 lbs., multiplied by the space 

passed over by the cord, 2 feet ; result, 60 

foot-pounds. 

T/ie horse power given by a belt to a 

pidley is then the differenix of pull in the 

belt on the two aides of tlie pulley, multir 

plied by l/ie speed of llie belt in feet per 

minute, divided by 33,000. (See Horse 

Power, in the Glossary.) And now cornea 

the question — if it is the difference of pull 

that produces turning, why is there so great 

a pull even in u, Fig. 21, as we usually 

M it has b«ea called b; Professor James Thorawni, the taroi 
,u_.!.j I- .!._ - -ignlar velodtr per minute, divided bf 33,000, _. 
[ppose that when one of the lengths otiiialtiag U 
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he tanwe: 
33,005, Li 



held fast we find the position of the bead 
levers or round pulleys or wheels fastened 
torq^ue of 52'5 pound-feet will cause the bead 



I bead to more radi&lly inir^di 
scale ; a tongue of lOB pound- 
I distaiiee wtach we call -02 on 
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find t Befer again to Fig. 22. If we want the difference 

between u and n to be 30 lbs., why not make h hare no 

weight at all, and n may then be only 30 lbs t Evidently 

we should not be able to get friction enough, and the 

weight K would fall, causing the cord to slide on the 

pulley J in fact, the friction between the cord and pulley 

must be more than 30 lbs., else there will be slipping; and 

to produce this friction it is necessary to have a weight 

at K as well as at m. If we allowed the oord to lap 

round more of the pnlley the necessary friction might be 

produced with a less weight at m. To get an idea of the 

Motion between a 

cord and a pulley, 

ammge a pulley , 

or other round 

object, p, as in Fig 

23. Fix it firmlv 

Place a weight at . 

K, say 1 lb. Now 

place weights in . 

the scale pan at N, 

until the cord just ' 

slips slowly. Say 

we find 3 lbs. to 

be necessary. The 

difference between 

N and u, or 2 Iba, 

is the friction. 

Now put twice the 

former weight at 

K ; yon will find 

that abont twice 

the former u will just cause slipping, so that the friction 

is doubled. In fact, we have our oLd law, "friction 

is proportioned to load." But now let as see how 

ftiotion depends on the amount of lapping of the cord. 

In your first experiment measure the cord aetually 

in contact with the post P. Suppose it to be 4 inches : 






A 



A 
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now, keeping m, 1 lb., let the cord lap round more of the 
post p, say 8 inches this time, and find the weighty ir, 
which will just produce a slow sliding. You will find it 
to be 9 lbs. If the cord touches on 12 inches of the post 
p, you will find that 27 lbs. at N will be necessary to 
slowly overcome the friction. It is only by actually 
trying this experiment for youi-self, that you will get a 
clear idea of how rapidly the friction increases with the 
amount of lapping. It is on this account that one man 
can check the motion of the largest vessel by simply 
coiling a rope a few times roimd a post. 

The apparatus, Fig. 23, is so arranged that any 
required amount of lapping may be given to the cord 
round the fixed post p. In an actual experiment, the 
fixed weight m was 50 grammes. By means of the 
pulleys the amount of lapping round p was varied, and 
weights were placed in n, in each case just sufficient 
to overcome the friction and raise m slowly, as above 
described. The following are the results of the whole 
series of experiments : — 



Number of times 

the cord laps 

roand. 


The weight required at 

K to overcome friction 

and the weight of x. 


Logarithms of the ratio 
of stox. 


1! 

2 
2i 
2i 

> 
8i 


80 

105 

150 

200 

265 

330 

400 

500 

700 

1,000 

1,150 

1,500 


0-2041 
0-3222 
0-4771 
0-6021 
0-7076 
0-8195 
0-9031 
1-0000 
1-1461 
1-3010 
1-3617 
1-4771 



Flotting the first and third columns on squared paper 
(see Arts. 6 and 7), we find that a straight line passes 
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nearly through all the points. From this line we deduce 
the equation- ^ ^ ^.g ^^^ ;^ 

where n is the number of times the cord laps round. 
From this it is easy to show that the coefficient of 
friction, k^ between the cord and the post is '166.* 

You must then remember, that the teneion in m, 
Fig. 21y is necessary to produce as much friction as 
will prevent slipping. K ever the excess pull in n is 
greater than the friction, there will be slipping. If the 
belt slips, there is energy wasted, which you can calculate 
if you know the force of friction, and multiply by the dis- 
tance through which slipping occurs. 

32. Transmiscdon and Absorption Dynamometers. 
— I have already described to you an instrument which 
allows us to measure the horse power transmitted by a 
shaft. I am in the habit of employing a somewhat 
similar arrangement for measuring the power transmitted 
by a belt to any machine. It is shown in Fig. 24, and 
is easily understood &om the description of Fig. 20. I 
can take it near any machine, and drive the machine 
through it^ using two belts instead of ona a is a loose 
pulley. A belt drives h, which drives the plate e 
through four spiral springs B. The plate E is keyed to a 
shaft carried on the frames o and d, and the pulley f 
is keyed on the shaft. A belt from p, therefore^ will 
drive any machine. When much torque is acting, the 
springs b become extended, causing a relative motion of 
B and H, and this motion is shown by the bright bead 
A, at the end of the lever i a, approaching the axis of 
rotation. A fixed scale attached to the frame o allows 
the motion of a to be measured. 

* The law if this. It kiB the coefficient of friction between the 
oord or belt and the pulley ; if { is the length of the cord or belt 
which touches the pulley, say in inches; and r the radius of the 
pulley in inches ;— then 

Log 5 =0-4343 h^ 

M and M being the pulls in the belt or oord on the two sides of the 
pulley. 
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cont&imng a. weight The other end, d", ia pulled by meane 
of a. piece of metal fastened to the rim of a looae pulley, o, 
which has a weight, N, 
always acting upon it, 
tendmg to turn it 
rouad. Evidently the 
cord is pulled with a 
weight, M, at one end, 
and a weight, v, at the J 
other. If now there H 
is slipping between " 
the coM and b, the 
friction is measured 
by the difference of 
the weights n and u. 
If H is 1,000 lbs. and 
M ia 4,000 lbs. the 
friction is 3,000 lbs. 
If the pnlley haa a * 
circumference of 2 feet, and makes 80 turns per minute, 
the amount of slipping is 80 x 2, or 160 feet per 
minute, and the work done against friction is 160 X 
3000, or 480,000 foot-pounds per minute, that is, 
14*545 horse power. In this case ail tke power it 
vxuted in Jrietion, and this is called an Absorption 
Dynamometer because it measures the power but absorbs 
it in doing so ; whereas the coupling of Fig. 30 and the 
dynamometer of Fig. S4 are caOed TrsDsmission Dyna- 
mometers, because they measure the power Uw^gmUted 
through them whilst toorking any machines. Any altera- 
tion in the torque is shown by a change in the amount 
of lapping of the cord v' B, and one of the weights must 
be altered if the speed is to be maintained constant. 

You will ask, perhaps, why we do not simply put a 
rope round B, wiUi spring balances or weights at each 
end} The answer is, because of slight alterations in speed, 
little vibrations in the cord and changes in the coefficient 
ti friction; these produce large effects, and yon irauld 
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find that even if you used a dash pot to still the vibra- 
tions, the readings on the balances would continually 
alter ; and if you use weights they will jump about in a 
dangerous manner.* Again, you must take two readings 
instead of one. In the absorption instrument which 
I have described to you, if the coefficient of friction 
diminishes there is an instantaneous alteration in the 
amount of lapping of the cord on b which is invisible 
to your eye, but which makes the weights keep quite 
steady, and their difference is an accurate measure of the 
friction. 

CHAPTER V. 

FLY-WHEELS. 

83. Kinetic Energy. — ^When a weighty a, Kg. 3^ 
in falling lifts a weight, b, by the use of a machine 
inside the box c, let us consider the store of energy 
at any instant. The store of energy consists in — 
First. The potential energy of a, that is, the weight 
A in pounds, multiplied by the distance in feet 
through which it is possible to let it fall Second. 
The potential energy of B, which is the weight of b 
multiplied by the distance through which it is possible 
to let B fall. Third. The energy of motion^ or kinetie 
energy, of everything which is moving, namely, A, B, and 
the parts of the mechanism. We are supposing that 
there are no other weights which can fall or rise, and 
that there are no coiled springs or other stores of energy 
in the mechanism. Now, if A is just heavy enough to 
maintain a steady motion, the kinetic energy remains the 
same ; so that, whatever energy is given out by a in fall- 

• This effect has been observed by several well-knoivn experi- 
menters. However, in recent experiments made (August, 1882) smoe 
the above was written, we have found that a very slight guiding of 
one end of the rope, with the hand or otherwise, so as to keep the 
whole rope in a plane perpendicular to axis of rotation, is quite 
sufficient to prevent any jumping, without interfering with the aooa- 
racy of the observations. We used a spring balance at one end. 
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ing is in part being given as potential energy to B, and is 
in part being wasted in friction. But suppose A to be 
heavier than this, then there is more potential energy 
being lost by A than is being stored by b or wasted in 
friction, and it must be stor^ up in some other form. 
The surplus stock shows itself in a quicker motion of 
everything ; it is being stored up as kinetic energy. 

34. Energy Indestructible. — ^We have now to con- 
sider an important question. When a certain amount 
of potential energy (measurable in foot-pounds) dis- 
appears, and becomes kinetic energy, how quickly 
must all the parts of the machinery move to store 
it all up? This problem is very troublesome, because 
everythmg in Fig. 3 is in motion in a different way; 
some parts of the mechanism are 
moving slowly, others quickly. It 
is, however, easy to find out how 
much kinetic energy a body has if 
we know its weight and its 
velocity. Let there be a small ball 
hung from the point o. Fig. 26, by 
a silk thread, so that, when it 
vibrates, we can call it a simple 
penduhtm. Now, you know that 
when it reaches the end of its 
swing at A it is, for a very short 
interval of time, motionless, and 
has no kinetic energy. It hUs 
from A to B ; and, as there is almost 
no friction, we may suppose that^*^ .Vp:::::::----^ 

the potential energy wluch it loses b 

in falling through the vertical Fig. as. 

height from A to b, is all stored 
up as kinetic energy when the ball reaches b. Now, 
suppose the body to have a certain velocity in feet 
per second when it reaches b. You know how to calcu- 
late* the vertical height vn/eet th/roibgh which a body muH 

* XotM of falling (odies.— In the following rales v means tiie velo- 
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fM to acquire this velocity; Uiatiie aqua/re qf the velocity 
in feet -¥ 644. This is the vertical height from A to b. 
But the body has lost potential energy equal to its weight 
in pounds, multiplied by this height ; and this is now 
stored up as kinetic energy. Hence, to find the kinetio 
energy of a moving body* divide the weight qf the body 
in potmde by 64*4, and multiply the quotient by the 
square of the velocity qf the body in feet per second ; the 
resuU will be tlie kinetic energy in foot-pounds. In the 
case of the pendulum, this is the total energy of the boh. 
When the bob is at a all its energy is potential When 
at B, all its energy is kinetic; and when it is any- 
where between these positions, its total amount of 
energy is exactly the same as before, but part ib 
potential and part is kinetic. During the swing- 
ing of a pendulum there is a constant 
change going on, potential energy chang- 
ing into kinetic or kinetic into potentiali 
and the sum of these two would always 
remain the same only that friction is 
constantly reducing this sum by convert- 
ing part of it into energy of another 
order, namely, heat. 

3S. Test of the Law. — ^We now have a rule to 
find the energy stored up in a moving body, every 
part of which is moving with the same velocity. You 
can test this rule in the following way : — €^t a 

city of a body in feet per second, h is the height in feet from which the 
body has fallen, t is tne time in seconds since the body began to UJl ; 
g is 32*2, and represents the effect of gravity in Inland. 
»a o^kS ^0 square of the velocity of the body is found by multi- 
v*^zg/i^ plying the height by 644. 

{Square the number of seconds during which the body hat 
fallen, and multiply by 16*1 ; the product is the hei^t 
fallen through in feet. 
V = at i ^*^ times the number of seconds dnce the body began to 
^ ( fall, is the velocity of the body. 
* The weight of a body in i>ounds. divided bv 32*2, is the nuiu of 
the body ; hence, the kinetic energy of a moving body is calculated by 
multinlying half its mass by the square of its velocity in feet per 
secono. Kinetic energy = imv'. 
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pulley (Fig; 27) as light and trictionlesB as poasible, becanae 

we moBt, at the beginning, n^lect both the energy 

stored up in the pulley itseJ^ and the loss by McUon. 

Fasten the pulley at a conaideraible height 

above the floor. Let two equal weightfi, 

A and B, balance one another at tlie ends 

of a long, silk cord, passing over tbe 

pulley; and let there be a wooden scnic, 

oloee alongside which a passes as it 

ascends and descends. Let us be able to 

fix to this scale, at any place, a plate 

which will suddenly stop a, and, above 

this, a ring which wUl just allow a to pass 

through. You will find such an arrjiuge- 

ment as I speak of in almost every little 

collection of apparatus in the kingdom, 

and it is called an AttuMwPa Macliinc: 

Now, let A be as high as possible at the 

b^inning ; place on it a little w«iglit, 

Budi as will be lifted off when a passes 

through a ring ; and place a ring so that 

it will lift the little weight off a when a 

has follen, say, 3 feet. You know 

that, so long as the litUe weight lies 

on A, the speed of a downwiuds and 

B upwards must become greater and 

greater. In fact, the potential energy 

lost by the little weight becomes 

converted into kinetio energy of the whole arrangement 

'Sow, as soon as the little weight is stopped, a and b 

move with a steady motion ; and if the table is placed by 

trial so that one second after a passes the ring it u 

suddenly stopped by the tablc^ the distance between the 

ring and table shows the velocity which a, b, and the little 

weight had when the little weight was removed. In one 

experiment — a being 1 lb. and b the same, and the little 

weight 0-26 lb. — the velocity was measured after a had 

fallen 3 feet, and was found to be about i-6 feet per 
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second. Now, the potential energy lost by the little weight 
was 3 X *25, or *75 foot-pound. The lanetic energy was 
stored up in 2*25 pounds, moving with the velocity of 
4*5 feet per second; and, according to the above role^ 
its amount is 

2*25 4- 64*4 X 4*5 x 4*5, 
or *71 foot-pound, or '04 foot-pound too littla If we 
consider that there was some friction, that the pulley 
retained some kinetic energy, and that it was difficult to 
fix the table, so that exactly one second elapsed from a's 
passing through the ring until it was stopped, we see 
that the experiment is a fairly good illustration of the 
rule. You ought, with your own hands, to make a 
number of such experiments. 

56. Energy in a Rotating Body. — Suppose now 
that the pulley is so massive that its kinetic energy 
is considerable, and may not be neglected, is there 
any way of finding from its speed how much energy 
it has stored up in it 1 We can easily calculate 
the energy in any little portion of a wheel if we 
know its velocity and mass, but those portions near the 
centre are moving more slowly than portions near the 
circumference, so that we have to calculate the energy in 
each little portion separately, and add all the results 
together. There is one thing which all portions of a wheel 
have in common — they all go round the centre the same 
number of times per minute. Suppose now that the 
number of revolutions of a wheel is doubled, the real 
velocity of every point in the wheel is doubled, whether 
that point be near the axis or not, so that the kinetic energy 
of the whole wheel is quadrupled; in fact, then, we find that 
the kinetic energy stored up in a wheel 
depends on the square of the number of re- 
volutions which it makes per minute, so that, 
ths energy must he equal to a constant mimber mvMiplied 
hy the square of the number of revolutions per mvrviUe. 

57. To find experimentally how much energy 
is possessed by a wheel when it is rotating, let the 
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wheel be mounted on an axle supported on very fiio- 
tionlesB bearings. If the centre of gravity of the 
wheel b not exactly in the a^is, then it is better to 
place the wheel hoiisontally, as in Fig. 28. Now let 



a cord wound round the axle be acted upon by a 
veight, W, which is only allowed to fall a certain distance. 
Suppose the weight to be 1,000 lbs., and that we only 
allow it to fall 8 feet from rest, so that when it has 
fallen this distance it no longer acta on the wheel, 
which will then rotate with a constant speed. Bonghly 
speaking, the wheel possesses 1^000 x 8, or 8,000 foot- 
pounds of energy stored up in It. This is not quite 
true, because the weight itself possessed a certain amount 
of energy of motion which must be subtracted. Suppose 
that at the instant before being stopped the weight was 
moving with a velocity of 1 -6 foot per second, Qjon we 
must subtract 

-^^ X IB X 1'6, or about 35 foot-pounds. 
If there were no friction, and we find that a speed 
of 10 revolutions per minute has been given to the fly- 
wheel, we know that we have to find a constant 
number, 1^ which, when multiplied by the 
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square of 10 or 100, will give 7,965 foot- 
pounds. Evidently M = 79*65, and henoe, if ever 
we find this fly-wheel rotating, we know that it has stored 
up in it the amount of energy in foot-pounds 79*65 x 
square of number of revolutions per minute. 

S8. In the above calculation we have neglected 
friction ; but, as a matter of fact, in experiments the 
friction never is negligible. You will generally find, 
however, that the weight which you use to cause motion 
is so small in comparison with the weight of the wheel 
that it adds very little to the whole friction^ and we 
may neglect this addition. On a cord similar to that 
which you have already used, hang a small weight such 
as will merely overcome friction, so that when you give 
the wheel a jerk for the purpose of starting the motion, 
this weight will just suffice to prevent friction reducing 
the speed. Suppose this weight to be 5 lbs., then it is 
quite evident that 5 lbs. of the original 1,000 were really 
employed in overcoming friction and not in storaga 
Hence our calculation gives 

995 X 8 — 35, or 7,925 foot-pounds as the total storaga 
This is at ten revolutions per minute. When it makes one 
revolution per minute the storage is 79*25 foot-pounds, 
and at any other speed we multiply 79*25 by the square 
of the number of revolutions per minute ; 79*25 is called 
the fH of the wheel, 

89. It is obvious that you ought to be pretty quick in 
counting the number of revolutions of the wheel pro- 
duced by the falling of the weight Indeed, you ought 
to observe if possible the time taken in one revolution, 
using some special form of time-measurer, because the 
speed will now continually decrease on account of friction. 

But there is another way in which it is easy to find 
the speed at the instant when the weight ceases to 
act. Find the total number of revolutions made by 
the wheel during the time that the weight is acting, 
and let some one observe this time in minutes. Then, 
as we know that the speed increases uniformly during 
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this interval of time, the mean speed is just half the 
speed at the end of the interral; that is, divide the 
number of revolutions by the number of minutes in which 
they were performed^ and twice the quotient wiU give the 
number of revolutions per minute nuuie by the wheel when 
the weight just ceases to acL Ton can test your result by 
counting Uie number of revolutions from the time the 
weight is removed until the wheel is stopped by its own 
fiiction and dividing by the time which ellipses ; twice this 
quotient ou^t also to be the speed you want to know. 

40. It is not necessary even to measure the Mction 
directly, for we found that 7,965 foot-pounds were given 
out by the weight in falling; now tfwe count the total 
number of revolutions made by the wheel Jrom the time 
of starting until stopped by its own friction, and divide 
7,965 by the total number^ we shall find the loss oj 
energy due to friction during one revolution^ since there 
is just as much energy wasted by friction in any one 
revolution as in any other. Ten times this must be the 
same amount of energy as 5 x 8, or 40 foot-pounds, for 
we measured the friction during 10 revolutions of the 
wheel as equivalent to 5 lb& falling 8 feet. This^ then, 
is the method you ought to employ. 

4L You see that M is a number which ought to be 
known for every fly-wheel ; it is just as important to know 
the M of a fly-wheel as to know the weight of an ordinary 
body. We have only to multiply the M by the 
square of the number of revolutions per 
minute, and we find at once the energy in 
foot-pounds stored up in the wheeL I 
have ^own you how to find the M of a fiy-wheel by 
experiment ; I will now give you an idea of its value 
in diflbrent cases. I cannot prove to you this first 
rule, or the other rules given in the foot-note. Imagine 
a gprindstone whose diuaeter is 4*5 feet» whose breadth 
is 1*4 foot, the weight of its material per cubic foot being 
132 lb& ; then we can calculate its M by first finding 
132 X 1-4 X 4-5 X 4-5 x 4-6 x 4-5, 
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and diyiding this answer hy 29,900. For any rotating 
object of qrlindrical ahape, the shape of a grindstone^ 
this rule wUl always find IJL Multiply the weight of the 
material per cubic foot hy the breadth or width; multiply 
this by iti/i fourth power of tlie diameter, and divide by 
the coneta/nt mumher 29,900. Whether the material is 
wood or stone or metal, this will give M, and this multi- 
plied by the square of the numlicr of revolutions per 
minute will give the energy in foot-pounds stored up in 
the rotating body. For the above grindstone, on caJcu- 
lating out, you wUl find the M to be 2*53. So that when 
it makes 1 revolution per minute, there is stored up in it 
2*53 foot-pounds of energy; when it makes 2 revolu- 
tions per minute, there is stored up in it 2*53 x 4, or 
10*12 foot-pounds 
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„ 100 „ 2*53 X 10,000, „ 25,300 

42. Tho energy stored np in a rotating body is eanal to 
ufif whoro I is moment of inertia about the axis ; uiat i% 
)he stun of all such tenDS as maw of a little poiiion mnliU 
plied by the square of its distance from the aziB. aisangnlsr 

velocity (see Glossabt) in radians. Hence, as a = ^, if n 

is number of revolutions per minute, and w is 3*1416, the 

energy is i ^^ , so that our M is ^^ . For the following 

bodies I give in Table I. the values of i and M. uf is weight 
in lbs. per cubic foot, and dimensions are in feet. 

48. If we fix a small weight of 20 lbs. on a wheel, at 
12 feet from the axis, this adds to the H of the wheel 
the amount 

20x12x12 + 5,873, or 0*49; 
or the weight multiplied by the square of its distanee 
from the axis, divided by 5,873. 

If we add a very tlim rim to a wheel, the addition 
to H is found by multiplying the weight of the rim by the 
square of its average xadius, and dividing by 5,873 ; or. 
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Sphere 
rotating 
eterM 



of diameter dj\ 
ing about diam- > 
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Spherical shell, whose 
oatside diameter is d, 
and inside is (li,rotating 
a^nt diMnetw as axis 



Qylinder, diameter (2, 
length Ij rotating i^nt 
its axis 



HdQow cylinder, outside "j 
diameter d, inside > 
diameter di, length { . j 



Thin rim, mean radius) 
r of weight w • , . ) 



Thin rod, of length lA 
rotating about axis 
through its middle ! 
point, at right angles | 
toitelength. Weight | 
of rod w .... J 



Thin rectangular plate, 
rotating about axis 
through its centre 
parallel to side 6, the V 
side d being at right I 
angles to axis. Weight I 
of plate w • • • . J 
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multiplying the weight of the rim by the square of tie 
average diameter, and dividing by 23,492. 

It will be found that if a fly-wheel has light arms and 
a heavy rim, as we often see on sach wheels, a /airly 
good approximation to its JS. is found by multiplying the 
weight of the rim by the square of the mean diameter of 
the rim, and dividing by 23,000. 

Example. — ^The rim of a fly-wheel weighs 15 tans; 
its mean diameter is 20 feet. Calculate approxi- 
mately what energy is stored up in it when it makes 
60 revolutions per minute. Here you will find the M 
of the fly-wheel to be about 584, and hence the stored 
energy is 584 x 60 x 60, or 2,102,400 foot-pounds. 

44. Steadiness of Machines. — ^A fly-wheel is put upon 
a riveting or shearing machine, or other machine, because 
the supply of energy to the machine is not given r^ularly, 
or else because the demand for energy from the machine is 
irr^ular. The fly-wheel enables the machine 
to maintain a more constant speed. In cal- 
culating the proper size of a fly-wheel for any machine we 
must know two things. First, what is the greatest altera- 
tion of speed allowable in the case ; and secondly, the 
greatest fluctuation of the demand and supply of energy. 
Thus, suppose we wish never to have the speed of the 
fly-wheel more than fifty-one nor less than forty-nine 
revolutions per minute, and that during some interval 
of time the fly-wheel has to give out 20,000 foot-pounds 
more than it receives during that time ; then, although 
the fly-wheel will afterwards have this deficiency made 
up to it by some steady supply, it is obvious that 
ite speed must diminish. We wish its speed to Hinninij^h 
only from fifty-one revolutions to forty-nine revolutions 
per minute in this interval of time. Now, when the fly- 
wheel runs at fifty-one revolutions, it has stored up an 
amount of energy equal to its M X 51 x 51 ; and when it 
runs at forty-nine revolutions, its store is M X 49 x 49, 
and the diflerence between these two ought to be 20,000. 
Hence^ subtractrng 49x49, or 2 401, from 51x51, or 
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2,601, we get 200 ; and dividing 20,000 by 200, we find 
100 as the required value for M. Subtract ^ then, tlie 
square of the least speed from the square of the greatest^ 
cmd divide the greatest excess of demcmd or supply by 
this remainder ; the quotient is the JH of tlie fly-wheeL 
Having found M, the question is, how can you teU from 
it the size and weight of the wheell Find the M of 
any wheel of the same shape and material as that which 
you want to use. It is obvious that the diamsters of the 
wheels are as the fifth roots of their M's.* We want a 
wheel whose M is 100. Suppose I find a wheel of the 
shape I wish to use whose outer diameter is 8 feet^ and 
I calculate its M, and find it to be 11 ; then 

The fifth root of 1 1 : fifth root of 100 :: 8 ; answer. 

Log. 11 = 1-0413927; divided by 5 it is 0-2082785, 
which is the logarithm of 1*615. 

Log. 100 = 2*0; divided by 5 it is 0*4, which is the 
logarithm of 2*512. Hence 

1-615 : 2*512 :: 8 : answer. 

This is an easy exercise in simple proportion. I find my 
answer to be 12*44 feet, or 12 feet 5]^ inches, the diameter 
of the required fly-wheel, which is to be similar in form 
to the smaller specimen used by me for calculation. 

* If we have any two similar wheels, or other rotating bodiei of 
the same mat^ial ; if we consider any similar small portions of them ; 
it is evident that their weights are proportional to their cubic con- 
tents, or to the cubes of any similar linear measurements. Hence, if 
one is, say, twice the diameter of the other, as every dimension of the 
one is twice that of the other, the weight of one must be 2 x 2 x 2, or 
eight times that of the other. Now, tiie M of any rotating body de- 
pends, not merely on the weight of each portion of the body, but on 
the square of its distance from the axis, so that the M of one must be 
8x2x2, or thirty-two times the M of the other. Similarly, if the 
linear dunensions were as 3 to 1, the values of M would be as 243 to 1 
for a pair of similar wheels. 

Example : We want a wheel which will have a store of 1,000 foot- 
pounds "^^en rotating at twenty revolutions per minute, and it is to 
be of the same shape as that of an abeady existing wheel, which is 
four feet in diameter, and which contains a store of 1,350 foot-pounds 
when running at thirty revolutions. Evidentlv the M of this second 
wheel is 1,350 -«- 900, or 1*5, and the M of the first wheel is to 
be 2*5. Using logarithms, we find that the fifth root of 1*5 is to 
the fifth root oi 2*5 as 4 feet ib to 4*4 feet, the answer. 
E 
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45. The total kinetic energy stored up in any 

machine is found by calculating the energy in eveiy 
wheel and in every moving part, and adding all together. 
But suppose that in the machine there is some shaft 
of more importance than any other, it is usual to give 
the speed of this shaft only, because if its speed be 
doubled, the speed of every other is doubled. T^us, in a 
steam-engine we state the number of revolutions per 
minute of the crank shaft, and this tells vlb the speed of 
every part of the engine. Let, then, the number of re- 
volutions of some such principal axle of a machine be 
found. If this number of revolutions is doubled, the 
kinetic energy stored up in the machine is quadrupled ; 
and, in fact, the hmetic energy stored up is equal to 
a certain nv/mber which com he found for the machine^ 
cmd which we shall call its M, muUiplied by the square of 
tJie n/amber of revolutions of this particular axle per 
minute. The M of a/ny machine may be experimentally 
determined in exactly the same way as we have shown 
abova 

If we know the M of any machine, then the M of any 
other machine made to the same drawings, and of the same 
materials, but with all its dimensions twice as great^ is 
thirty-two times as great, because the M's of the two 
machines are proportional to the fifth powers of their 
corresponding dimensions. 

46. Facts Useful to Enow. — In a condensing steam- 
engine, when the steam is cut off at from one-third to 
one-eighth of the stroke, there is a certain portion of the 
stroke during which '16 to *19 of the total work done 
during the stroke is given out by the steam to the engine, 
in excess of that given out by the engine itself as useful 
work. In a non-condensing engine, steam cut off at from 

one-half to one-fifth of the stroke, the excess work is '16 
to *23 of the total work of one stroka These facts will 
enable you to calculate the proper size of fly-wheel for 
a given steam-engine when you know the work done 
in one stroke, and also the greatest and least speeds 
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allowable. For a punching, shearing, or riveting machine 
no figures of this kind are available Observations are 
much needed. In the case of a pump with a fly-wheel 
it is easy to calculate the excess work done during any 
period. But in many kinds of pump great variations 
of speed are generally allowed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXTENSION AND COMPRESSION. 

47. How a pull is exerted. — How is it that a cord 
transmits force from my hand to an object when I pull the 
object by means of a string 1 If you study this matter you 
wUl see that every particle o'S the string 
coheres to the next, and although the refusal of 
one particle to come away from its neighbour might easily 
be overcome, there are so many of them to be separated at 
any particular section of the string that it requires a con- 
siderable pull to perform this operation. When a string 
is pulled it really lengthens a little, and it lengthens more 
the more force is applied, although it may not break. A 
string is not so easy to experiment with as a wire of 
metal, because we find that it diflers more in its quality 
at different sections, and it is affected by dampness and 
many other circumstances. No doubt it is also difficult 
to obtain a metal wire which shall just be as willing to 
break at one place as another, that is, which shall be 
exactly of the same material everywhere: but metal wire 
is certkinly more to be depended upon than string. 

48. S^ain. — ^Take, then, a steel wire, a b (Fig. 29), 
fastened near the ceiling at A, between two pieces of 
wood, screwed together firmly so that there maybe no 
tendency for the wire to break just at the fastening. 
Similarly fasten at b a scale-pan arrangement, and, first, 
place just 80 much weight in the pan as keeps the wire 
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taat. Let tbere be two ligbt Utile pointen stuck or tied 
on at a and b, and let there be a vertical scale on the 
7--r . . walL Now read off the distance bd- 
^ tween a and b oii the scale and note tiifl 
weight. Add more vreight, and agam 
read the distance, and continae doing 
this until the wire breaks. Xou will 
prove by means of eqaared paper that — 
The amount of the exten- 
sion of a wire is proportional 
to the weight which prodaces 
the extension. 

When we speak of the strain in the 
wire, and want to use the term strain in 
an exact Bense, we mean the Jracdon fff 
itself hy which a b leiigthens. Thus, 
I suppose that a b was 50 feet, and tJiat it 
lengthens 1 foot, we say that the strain 
is -'-, or 02, or 2 per cent I need 
hai-diy tell you how important it is to 
learn the exact meaning of a word like 
this ; it will give clearness to your ideas. 
49. StresB. — If you take another 
wire of the same material, but of twice 
the sectional area of this one, you will 
find that it needs twice as mu^ load to 
produce the same strain. The reason 
of this is that you have at any section 
twice as maay particles of steel remst- 
ing the pulL The pull produced by 
the load acts at every croBB section 
in the same way, no matter how long the wire nay be j 
but if tbe wire is thicker at one place than another, then 
at s^h a cro^ section the pull is ^^^-'*^,7'3'^*^ 
number of pairs of particles. We see, then, that if a 
^ or iS Knsmitting a puU, it is well not to con- 
SrSS Sd, but^therVe load V^^^^ 
.ofsection. The load i>«r sqmre *«^i t» ca^^ *^ **'^ 
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This is the exact meaning which we give to the word 
stress, Mnch of the difficulty you may have met with in 
your reading is due to the fact that you have not made a 
proper distinction between the meanings of the^ cwo 
words. Stress is the load per square inch 
which produces a fractional alteration 
of the length of a wire or rod, and this 
fractional alteration is called the strain. 
Suppose your load to be 6 lbs., and your wire circular in 
section, with a diameter of 0*05 inch. Then the area of 
the section is 0*025 x 0-025 x 3'1416, or -00196 square 
inch. The stress is 6 4- '00196, or '3,061 lbs. per square 
inch. You wiU find that this thiil wire gets the same 
strain with a total load of 6 lbs. as a rod one square inch 
in section would get with a load of 3,061 lbs. If ever 
you get a problem to work out, relating to the lengthen- 
ing of a wire or rod produced by a load, you must con- 
sider, not the total lengthening of the wire or rod, but its 
fractional amount of lengthening, and call this the strain; 
also consider, not the total load, but the load per square 
inch of section, and call this the stress, and you will find 
that for some kinds of wrought iron — 

The stress = the strain x 29,000,000. 

Excmiple, — How much extension is produced in a 
wrought-iron tie-rod 80 feet long, whose cross section is 
3 square inches, by a pull of 9,000 lbs. 1 Here the stress 
is 3,000 lbs. per square inch, and 3,000 is equal to 
29,000,000 times the strain, or 3,000 4- 29,000,000, or 
0001034 is the strain. The extension is the fraction 
•0001034 of the total length, and 80 feet x -0001034, or 
•00828 foot is the answer — ^nearly one one-hundredth of 
a foot, or, more nearly, the tenth of an inch. 

60. It is somewhat more difficult to experiment 
an the shortening of a stmt or column when it trans- 
mits a push, because you cannot use very long struts. A 
stmt, as you know, tends to bend if it is very long; 
and when it breaks, unless great care is taken to keep it 
straight^ it breaks more easily the longer it is. The 
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bending action causes the load to act more on one part of 
the cross section than another, and the stress — or the 
pushing force — ^per sqiiare inch is greater at one part of 
the section than at another. If you experiment, there- 
fore, you must take care to use struts which are in no 
danger of bending. In Ohap. X. I shall consider the 
bending of beams, after which you will better under- 
stand the present difficulty. It is sufficient for you 
at present to know that, whereas the pull in a 
tie-bar tends to make it straighter if 
possible, the push in a strut tends to make 
it bend. Hence, in an iron raUioay-bridge or roof 
you wiU see that the tie-bars are thin solid rods usually^ 
and they might he chains or ropes if these were cheap 
enough ; hut the struts must not m>erely ha/oe a proper 
a/rea of cross section, this cross section must also he 
wide in every direction. Thus, instead of a solid cast-iron 
column you always see a hollow one, unless the column is 
very short. Also, a thin plate of iron suffices for the lower 
boom or flange of a railway-girder (because it resists a pull), 
whereas the top boom is a hollow tube, or is U-, or fl-, 
or r""^-shaped, because it must resist a push. Long 
struts, therefore, must be considered in Chap. XII., after 
we have investigated the bending of beams. 

61. A Short Strut will be found to obey exactly 
the same laws as a tie bar. The load per square indk 
is called the stress. The shortening is a fraction of 
the whole length of the strut, and this fraction is called 
the strain. You will find from your experiments that the 
strain is proportional to the stress. Thus for wrought 
iron struts or columns 

The stress = the strain x 29,000,000. 
The multiplying number is found to be the same for the 
same material, whether it resists a push or a pull. This 
number is called "Young's Modulus of Elasticity;" it 
has been measured for various materials, and is given in 
Table III. In using it you must remember tiiat the 
stress is in pounds per square inch. 
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Exercise 1. — 'Bj how much would a roand bar of 
steel, 120 feet long, whose diameter is 2 inches, lengthen 
with a pull of 30 tons 1 Answer : 0*0855 foot. 

Exerdee 2. — By how much would a column of oak, 
7 feet long and 4 inches square, be compressed in 
supporting a weight of 2 tons 1 Answer : 0*0013 foot. 

62. I have said that if you use squared paper after 
making your experiments, you will find that the strain is 
proportional to the stress, and the lengthening of a tie 
bar is proportional to the total pulling force. But you 
will find that this law is not true when the loads 
become too great. If your loads are less than a quarter 
of the breaking load, you will find on removing them 
that the wire on which you are experimenting goes back 
to its original length.* But if your loads much exceed this 
amount, it will be found that the wire has taken a 
permanent set ; that is, if you remove the load the wire 
will not go back to its original length. It remains 
permanently longer than it ori^nally was, and we say that 
we have exceeded the limits 
of elaeticity. The load which 
produces this permanent set 
is said to be the measure of 
the elastic strength 
of the wire, for although it 
does not break the wire it 
alters it permanently. Now, 
it is only for loads less than Yig, sa 

this that the law " strain is 

proportional to stress," is true. Your squared paper for 
experiments on a steel wire would give a straight line 
becoming a curve, like Fig. 30. 

* It 11107 not go back at once to its old length, but in a few minutes 
it will be found exactly where it was before you loaded it. Similarly, 
when the load is put on, there is first a sudden lengthening and after 
this there is a slight extension gjoing on so long as the loi^ remains, 
but it practically comes to an end in a few minutes. This after-action 
is so Bught that I have not till now spoken about it, although we have 
reason to beUeye tl^^t its investigation would be of great importance. 
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Wlien yoQ plot your results, nmlring tlie distanoe 
m n represent the extension of the wire for a load repre- 
sented by the distance m 9, to any scale yon please, you 
will find that the line passing throng your points is 
straight only from o to M say, and then it curvea upwards. 
The distance, Q x, represents the load which produces 
permanent set. For greater loads than this, the extensum 
is more than proportional to the load, and increases more 
n^idly until we get at k a Teiy rapid extension indeed, 
for the wire broke with the load, k x, and just before it 
broke its extension was K z. * 

6S. The natore of the rtndn in a wire whidi is hmg 
extended, or in a oohmm which is being conmresBed, 
cannot be aaid to be simple. If all lines in one direction, 
and in one direction amy, becazne tiharter or longer the 
strain would be called simple, but it needs rather a con&- 
plicated system of external pressure to prodooe tfaia effect. 
No matto' how a body is strained, if we consider a small 
portion of it we shall find that any strain simply oooaistsQf 
extensicms and compressions in difterent directiona. Id 
fact, imagine a very small spherical p<xiion of the body 
before it is strained ; the effect of strain is to 
conyert the little sphere into a fignre 
called an ellipsoid, that is, a figure every section 
of which is an ellipse, or a circle ; remember that erery 
section of a q>here is adrde. It may be prored that there 
were three diameters of the sphere at right angles to one 
anoUier, which remain at right angles to one another in the 
ellipsoid, and are known as the prittcipalaxesot the ellqieold. 
These directions are now called the principal as€9 of the 
strain existing at that part of the stramed body. Along one 
of theee directions the oontraction (or extensum) is less, «^n^ 
in another greater, than in any other direction whatever. 

54. Example.— Urns if ic' n' (Fig. 31) is part of a long 
wixe sobjected to a poll, the portion of matter wludi was en- 
closed in the yery small imaginary spherical sorboe, a b en, 

* Instramenis have been desi^ied which register on a sheet <tf 
pifipa (as the peiual of a steam-engine indicator does) the load polling 
a rod, and the extension which it {Rodnoes. A little hnss ojlinder 
eorered with paper is touched by a pencQ on the end of the rod. The 
sipoontof rototion of the barrd is regulated so that it Is proportional 
to the load. B j this means, caries, like that of fig. 90, may rw^dly 
be drawn as the load on the rod ii gradually made to increase tul tfa^ 
rodbteaks. (See Art. 125.) 
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spherical rar&ce, if}/ if 
ellipaoid of TevolutiOD 
tf a'. The rtrain in th( 
directioQ a b ia ^'-^-^-^. 
end this is equal to the 
poll in the wire pei 
'loh divided ' 

Modulus 

B. Ab, how- 

B often Taors 
convenient to use 
multiplier than a di 
viaor we are in the hahit 
of mdng the reciprocal ^' ^■ 

of B, and denoting it 

bj* the letter a. Thus, if the pull per square inch ia one 
pound it producoB a strain of the amount, a, in Ute direction 
ABj the lateral contraction of the material ia - - ~ ■ — 

I case ia nsnall? dei 
5B. The dlmlnntlon in I 
is subjected to presaure uniform all round, as, for instance, 
vheu it is surroonded by water in a hydraulic preas, or 
sunk in the sea, haa been ex^rimented upon. The 
leaseniiu; in the bulk per cubic mch is called the cubical 
strain of the Bubstanoo. The preaaure in pounds per square 
inch all over ita surface represents the stresa, and it ia 
fotmd that the atraia is proportional to the stress. In fact, 
in any substance the etresa is equal to 
the attain maltiplied by a certain number, 
for which the letter E ie uanally employed, 
oalled the Modulut of Elaaticity of bulk. 
TABLE n. 

Hodnlms of Ebstidtr ol Bulk 
SnlKtuice. in pounda par squara Ijtoh. 

Ether 120 thousand. 

Cold Water 



Water at 130° Fahr. 

Mercu^ 

Flint glaas . 

Cast iron . 
Wrought iron 
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Imagine a cube one inch In each edge (Fig. 32], subjected 
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to a uniform compressiye force of 1 lb. per sqnare inch on the 
opposite faces, a d b f, and b o l a. Evidently the edges 

A B, c D, L B, and o f, become I —a 
inch in length, a being the reciprocal 
of Young's Modulus used above. 
Also the edges a d, b c, a l, and 
F B, get the length 1 -|~ ^ inch. 
If now we give to tiie faces, a b c d, 
and B F o L, of this cube, compres* 
sive forces 1 lb. per square indi, it 
is the edges a f, &c., which shorten, 
and the edges a b^ &c., which 
lengthen. Again, give the com- 
pressive forces to the third pair of 
opposite faces, a b o f and c d b l, 
and we have the edges a d, &c., shortening and b o, &c , 
lengthening. If, now, all three sets of compressive forces 
act at the same time, that is, the cube gets on every faee a 
pressure of 1 lb. per square inch, as the compressions and 
extensions are exceedingly small, each edge shortens by the 
amount a and lengthens by the amount 2 b. Hence the 
edge which used to be 1 inch is now 1 ~ a -f 26 inch. 
The cubic contents used to be 1 cubic inch, it is now 
1 — 3 (a — 2 6) with great exactitude. Hence 3 (a — 2 b) 
is the amount of cubical strain produced by 1 lb. per square 
inch. That is, the Modulus of Elaatieity of bulk^ 



Fig. 32. 



K = 



S(a-2b) 
and if we know a and b it may be calculated. 

66. It is found then that when a rod is pulled, not only 
does it get longer, but its diameter gets less. When, 
for example, a rod of glass is pulled so that its length in- 
creases by the one-thousandth of itself ; it is found that 
its diameter gets less by the one three-thousandth of itself. 

67. Strength. — ^Table III., p. 68, shows among other 
things the pulling (or tensile) and pushing (or compres- 
sive) stress which a material will bear before breaking. 
Probably if these stresses were allowed to act on the ma- 
terial for some time it would break even if they were not 
added to. They are obtained from experiments in which 
the load was increased pretty quickly, and yet quietly, that 
is, without any jerking or sudden action. The numbers 
in the table are taken from many sources, and must ia 
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general only be regarded as giving rough average values. 
The strengths of the metals I have taken from Mr. 
Unwinds book on machine design. The stress per squa/re 
inch which will produce a permanent set in the material 
is sometimes called the elastic strength. The working 
stress is usually a fraction of this ; it is the stress which 
experience tells us to calculate upon for loads acting 
for a long time on materials, and which we shall be sure 
are perfectly safe in the case of such materials as are 
supplied from foundries and forges. 

Exercise 1. — How great a pull will a round rod of 
brass stand before it breaks, if its diameter is 0*3 inch? 
What pull would produce in it a permanent set, and 
what is the safe working pull 1 Answers : 1,237, 484, and 
254 lbs. 

Exercise 2. — ^A short hollow cylindric column of cast 
iron is 8 inches in outer diameter, 5 inches inner 
diameter. What is the safe load and what load will 
produce permanent setl Answer: the area of cross 
section is 4 x 4 x 3-1416 minus 2*5 x 2*5 x 3*1416, or 
30*63 square inches; 30*63x21,000 is 643,230 lbs., or 
287 tons ; 30*63 x 10,400 is 318,522 lbs., or 142 tons. 

58. Pipes and Boiler& — ^We may consider that a pipe 
or other hollow cylinder, when it tends to burst with 
internal pressure, has twice as much 
tendency to burst laterally as to 
burst longitudinally. If, however, 
the cylinder is short, the ends may 
mod^y this effect, strengthening 
the cylinder laterally without alter- 
ing the endlong strength, but it is 
usual to have such cylinders long in 
proportion to their diameter, hence 
it is their lateral strength pig. ss. 

which has to be considered. 
Imagine a hoop of breadth one inch, the pressure 
per square inch inside multiplied by the diameter 
in inches is the total force which tends to make this 
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hoop break at A and B (Fi^ 33), or at Ae ends of any 
other diameter. The tendency to borst is resisted by the 
tension at a and b, so that the area in square inches at A, 
together with that at B, is like the area of cross section 
of a tie-rod subjected to a total pnll of the abore amount. 
Hence we have the role, the greatest safe 
pressure per square inch inside a boiler 
or pipe, multiplied by the diameter (in 
inches), is equal to twice the thickness 
of the metal multiplied by the safe work- 
ing tensile stress of the material per 
square inch. It is in this way that we calculate 
the strength of a boiler or large water-pipe. When the 
boiler has riveted joints we must, of course, r^ard the 
material as weaker than if it could resist tensile stress 
everywhere like a continuous boiler plate. In cast iron 
pipes and in steam-engine cylinders it has to be remem- 
bered that the difficulty in getting castings which are of 
the same thickness everywhere, and the allowance that 
must be made for tendency to cross-breaking when the 
pipes are handled, as well as the great allowance that 
must be made in steam-engine cylinders for stiffness, the 
difficulty of casting, and boring out, cause such cal- 
culations as the above to be somewhat useless. Thus 
it will usually be found that^ whereas a large cast iron 
water-pipe is not much thicker than the above calculation 
would lead us to expect, yet a thin cast iron pipe is often 
of more than twice such a thickness. 

69. It is easy to prove the trath of the fltatement made at 
the beginning of the last paragraph — a boiler has twice 
as much tendency to bnrBt laterally as longitudinally. 

When a boiler bursts endwise, the area of section at which 
fraetture occurs is the circumference multiplied by the thick- 
ness, or 3*1416 d t a d IB the diameter and t the thickness. 
But the total endlong pressure is the pressure on the 
sectional area of the boiler at the place, or *7854 <^p, if 
p if the fluid pressure in pounds per square inch, hence 
'78M (^ p-T- 3*1416 d t, or d p -7- it ia the stress on the 
mateiisL 
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area of the mom at a and b being 2 1 square inchet, Uie 
stresa on the roHteriid iadp-i-2l, or twice as munh aa in 
tho other caee. 

In this inveatiffation I have considered that the atrev 
at A and b is one of mere teneion, and thia is the case when 
the metal is thin in comparison with its diameter. In a 
thick pipe or in a gan it is fonnd that, olthoagh the 
average stress majr he arrived at in the above wa^, some 
portions of the metal aie more severely strained, l!t ia not 
my purpose to consider such casea in this book. 

In a apherioal boiler the tensi' 
evidently ap-i-il, being tho same as the endlonr at 
a cf lindric^ boiler of the same diameter and thicbneu. 

Some students may have difficulty in imdentandlng 
how it ia that the preaanTe tandln^ to boTrt A ■; ' ' ' 
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is found by multiplymg the cross-sectional 
AH by the pressure of the 
pounds per square inch. The ' 

) is re^y exerted on every 
portion of the suiface A c b (Fig. 
38a), and it is everjrwhere at right 
angles to the surtace, but if the re- 
■Dltant force ia calculated it will be 
found to be what has been stated. 
This will become evident on consider' 
ing that if one half of 
^^^ auch a boiler is closed by 

■^^ n flat plate at a b (Fig. 
^^^^^ 33b], as the fluid i^essure 

B A B. It is for this reason that we always cal- 

Fig. iSa, culate the pressure on a pump plunger as 
being the sectional area m inijiea of the 
plunger multiplied by the pressure per square inch (rf 
the fluid, taking no account of the net that the end of 
the plunger may either be rounded or flat. 
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any kind, its ri 
IT portion of the su: 
lust be equal and opposite to its reeultajit 
all the rest of the sorfaoe, there- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PECULIAR BEHAVIOUR OF MATERIALS. 

60. In this chapter I wish to draw your attention to 
a subject in which the workman is more likely to 
obtain valuable information than any other person. I 
have told you that when a load continues to pull a wire 
the wire continues to lengthen, although for small loads 
the extension is practically ended after a few minutes. 
A load which is so great that it strains the wire per- 
manently will very often be quite unable to break the 
wire, however long it is applied, but it is never thought 
advisable to allow such a load to act for a long time. 
It is found that after getting such a permanent set 
a wire is more elastic, that is, its elastic strength is 
greater than it was previously. A man who puts up 
bells in a house " kills " his copper wire, that is, gives it 
a permanent set, as he finds that, after this operation, 
it obeys better the laws of elasticity referred to 
above. Similarly a telegraph-line man kills his iron wire 
before fixing it to the telegraph posts. It is probable 
that the effect of this " killing " is like the straining of 
a piece of riveted work beyond its limits of elasticity, 
which makes all the rivets fit better into their beds. 
It is, however, very curious to see how much set 
can be given to some materiala For instance, a thin 
brass wire gently pulled may be twisted to an enormous 
extent, and still retain elastic properties; indeed, its 
elastic strength may be higher than it was in the be- 
ginning. Again, when a wire by being drawn through 
a die is reduced to a smaller size, there is a complete 
alteration in the arrangement of its particles, and yet 
we know that the drawn wire has usually greater strength 
than it had originally, that is, it will bear a greater 
load per square inch of its section ; even hardened steel 
wire can be drawn in this way. In the same. way. a 
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block of copper, by a series of beatings and temperings, 
may be shaped like a pot or boiler, and a coin tskke 
the impression of a die, without losing their strength. 
In fact, metals seem to be able to flow if sufficient 
stress is applied to them, and at the end of the operation 
they are as strong as ever; indeed, they are very 
often stronger than befora When they are a little 
harder than they^were, this quality, if not wanted, can 
be removed by heating and slow cooling, a process which 
goes by the name of " annealing." 

61. Another noticeable fact. It is found that a 
watch goes faster and faster for some time after it is 
made, but at the end of some months the balance spring 
settles down into a state which does not much change 
afterwards. In this state then its elasticity is greater 
than it was in the beginning. The springs of chrono- 
meters are, however, often laid aside as useless after 
a few years' service, their elastic condition having altered 
so much since the beginning that they have to he 
replaced. It has been found that when a long wire 
is kept slightly twisting and untwisting 
except on Sundays, there is a gradual 
softening or an increase of internal fric- 
tion going on all the week, which greatly 
disappears during the Sunday rest. This 
and other facts concerning the behaviour of materials 
which have been overstrained are vajmely comprehended 
under the expression, « fatigue of materi^k^* 

62. When a load is suddenly applied to stretch 
a wire, it produces greater effects than when slowly 
and quietly applied. We know the reason of this. A 
weight which riowly applied would produce an extension 
of one inch, would, when suddenly applied, produce an 
extension of two inches. The wire now shortens to 
its original length ; then extends two inches and 
continues to get shorter and longer alternately. As 

* Cknurolt Sir Wm. ThomMm's article on EUuUcUp, in the *'En- 
ejdopndla Britannioa." ^m 
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there is friction of some kind among the particleB of the 
wire, and there is also external friction, the lengthenings 
and shortenings gradually lessen till, in a short time, the 
wire settles down into the same state as it would have 
been in if the load had been slowly applied. Now, if 
we suppose this wire, when stretched two inches^ 
to be strained just beyond its elastic strength, it is 
evident that the suddenly applied load does harm, 
whereas, the same load slowly applied would do no 
harm. The harm is greater if the weight, besides being 
applied suddenly, is moving before it begins to act 
on the wire. Take the case of a stone which is being 
removed by means of a crane. If the stone, happening 
to fall a Httle, be brought up by the chain, the increase 
in the stress on the chain is simply proportional to the 
height from which the stone has fallen, and is greater 
the less the chain is extended (see Chap. XIX.). When a 
wire is lengthened •! foot by a weight of 1,000 lbs., which 
has been increased gradually, we know that the pull on the 
wire began with 0, and, as the wire gradually extended, 
the puU became greater, till it is now 1,000 lbs. The 
average pull was 500 lbs. and 500 x *1, or 50 foot-pounds 
is the total energy stored up in the wire in the shape of a 
strain. If we wish to give more energy to the wire, we 
must strain it more ; and this is just what we do when 
we let the weight fall suddenly, 

63. The energy stored up in any strained body ma,Yhe 
calculated if we know the stress and the strain. The 
main-spring of a watch contains a store of energ;^ which is 
gradually given out by the spring in retoziQing to an 
unstrained condition. Each strained portion of the spring 
contains a portion of the store, and if at any place in the 
body there is too great a store, the body win break there. 
Let us consider why a chisel cuts into an iron plate. 
When I strike the head of a chisel with a hammer I 
give to the chisel in a very short period of time a certain 
amount of energy. This energy is transmitted very 
quickly to the plate through the edge of the chisel. The 
diorter and more rigid the chisel, the more qoiokly is the 
energy sent tlirough the cutting edge into a portion of the 
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plate. If it is not conveyed away rapidly from the edge, 
the amount contained in a small portion of material just 
under the edge is very great, and the material is fractured 
there. As the energy of strain is proportional to the 
product of stress and strain or to stram squared, the pot- 
Bibility of fractnre for a material is represented by the 

Snare root of the strain energy it contains per cubic inch, 
a material is brittle there is a sort of instability which 
causes fracture at one place to extend to all neighbouring 
placea And hence, if we deliver with great rapidity to a 
small portion of such a material a moderate supply of energy, 
it is sufficient to produce a large fracture. As our material 
becomes less ana less brittle, we must have, over a larger 
and larger part of the volume in which we want fracture 
to occur, a sufficient supply of strain energy delivered. 
Hence, in cutting wood we use a wooden mallet and a more 
or less lengthened wooden-headed chisel. The mallet and 
chisel act as a reservoir for the energy of the blow which 
is delivered to the wood from the edge of the chisel 
with comparative slowness and just in sufficient quantity to 
cause rupture in front of the edge. If the wood without 
gaining in strength became more rigid so as to be able 
to carry off more rapidly the energy given to it by the 
chisers edge, it would be necessary to make the supply 
more rapid by using a more rigid chisel and mallet, 
and as we do this we must take care that the chisel 
itself near the edge is strong enough to resist fracture 
(see Chap. XIX.). 

64. These are facts which we can understand; the 
following, however, are not so self-evident A piston 
rod is subjected to tensile and compressive stresses, 
often repeated. It is found that its breaking strength 
is not 45,000 lbs. per square inch, which, let us say, it 
would be for a steady pull or push, but 15,000 lbs. per 
square inch. If, instead of such an action, we have a 
tensile stress which varies frequently, although not sud- 
denly, from 30,000 lbs. per square inch to zero, the 
rod will break after a tima In the same way, steel 
which will bear a steady stress of 84,600 lbs. per square 
inch, will only bear 46,500 lbs. per square inch if the 
stress varies between this and zero, but is always of the 
same kind; whereas, it will only bear 25^000 Vusk 
per square inch if the stress ia BOTCL^\AXCk»e^ ^ "^^^ ^ 

F 
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ibis amount^ and is sometiines a push of the same 
amount. 

65. We are also quite ignorant of the reason why 
steel hardens when suddenly cooled, and why this 
hardness is difierent according to the temperature from 
which this cooling starts. In every workshop the common 
method adopted for tempering a fitter's chisel is 
as follows : — Heat the chisel to a dull red colour, put the 
edge in water to a distance of say half an inch, quickly 
rub with pumice or a file, watch the edge till, as it heats 
by conduction from the thicker portion you know that 
a certain temperature has been reached by seeing a 
certain colour (lightish yellow for a chisel) of oxide of 
iron making its appearance. When this colour appears 
plunge the whole chisel into water. The steel is first 
made extremely hard at its edge, and is then brought 
back to the required degree of hardness by re-heating up 
to a certain temperature and then suddenly cooling. 
This simple process is in common use. In tempering 
other objects sometimes much greater care must be 
taken, since it is often necessary that every portion of 
the object shall be of the same hardness, and in such 
cases the whole may be cooled at first and then re- 
heated in a bath of oil, mercury, or other melted 
metal whose temperature is definitely known. The 
effect is of the same kind, however, whether the process 
is the rough one which I have described or a more 
careful one. It is usual to explain it by saying that in 
sudden cooling the particles of steel have not had time 
to get into their natural positions when cold, and that 
they jam each other somehow, getting into positions of 
instability ; but if it be remembered that we often find 
steel when hard to be stronger than when it was soft, 
you will see that there is a great deal wanting in this 
explanation of what occurs. As regards the influence of 
impurities, of gases from the atmosphere which are 
suddenly imprisoned among the particles of steel, 
wyr Utile ia yet known. AgaiH) ca^t ixQU is stronger 
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if compressed in the melted condition until it solidifies^ 
and we explain this ragaelj by saying that the 
pressure closes np little cairitiesL Metal wires are 
strengthened in heing drawn smaller through dies^ 
bat they lose this increase of strength, and gain in 
toughness, when afterwards heated and cooled slowly. 

66. I need not give you any more items of a long 
catalogne of curious properties of materials which we do 
not yet understand. Workmen know of and depend 
upon many of these actions, but nobody seems to have 
any dear idea as to how they take place. It is not merely 
that workmen temper steel and find that curious changes 
occur in the properties of their steel when it is altered a 
little in its chemical state; the philosopher and the 
workman are equally aware of these fads, and equally 
ignorant of their real nature ; but some workmen who 
deal with little mechanical contrivances make use in 
their trades of certain properties of brass and iron and 
steel which the philosophy' is quite ignorant of, and it 
is possible that an observing workman who knows a little 
of chemistry and physics may discover the key to all 
the mass of hitherto unexplained facts which I have 
indicated. As an illustration of an explainable 
effect whidi for a long time troubled the minds of 
students, the reader may refer to Art 61 — in which I 
speak of the elastic strength of materials, which to some 
extent depends upon the loads to which the materials 
have prevuHialy been subjected. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

MATEBIAI^. 



67. A little knowledge is not a dangerous thing if the 
owner is modest enough to feel that it is only a little. 
It is often very useful, for instance, to know the most 
elementary facts of chemistry, for these will give you 
clear ideas as to the changes which occur during the 
manufacture of metals, the cause of the rusting of metal 
the burning of fuel, and many other matters which you 
^ould otherwise be unable to comprehend. A ^in^ a 
little knowledge of electricity would enable you to get 
clear ideas as to the action by which, when two metals 
f^uch in a liquid, one of them rapidly corrodes and the 
other does not, and how it is that oil preserves a polished 
jnetal surface. A little knowledge of heat will give 
you clear ideas as to how friction wastes mechanical 
energy by converting it into heat It will tell you that 
•^hen a* hody is heated it expands uniformly in all its 
jjimensions ; wrought iron, 0001235 of every dimension 
for one degree Fahrenheit; cast iron, -00001127; steel, 
O0001U5 ; brass, -00001894; copper, 00001717 ; lead, 
O0002818; glass, -00000861 ; and Platinum, -00000884. 
It will tell you that when a gas is heated 490 degrees 
from the temperature of freezing water at constant 
pressure, it expands to twice its volume or cubic con- 
tent and that liquids expand very much less than 
gBsea and more than solids. It will also give you clear 
ideas about melting and boiling, about the way in which 
heat is measured as a form of energy, and the properties 
of steam which enable it to be used in the steam-engine. 
It will also tell you about the giving up of heat from one 
bodjr to anotiier by conduction and radiation, things 
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which enter into every process going on in the workshop, 
and of which you can only have vague and incorrect 
ideas unless you spend a month or two in experi- 
menting. I am sorry I cannot give you this clearness 
of ideas by anything which I can write ; I know 
no other way of obtaining it than through your own 
handling of some simple apparatus such as is usually 
kept unfortunately for the mere illustration of lectures. 

I mean in this chapter to give a rough account of the 
various materials used in construction. 

68. Stone. — ^The rocks which have once been melted, 
uid have cooled slowly, are usually hard, compact, strong, 
and durable. They are most easily worked when regard 
is paid to the fact that they naturally divide up into 
certain regular shapes. They are all more or less crys- 
talline in texture. Stratified rocks are those which have 
been deposited at the bottom of a sea or river ; they are 
often easily divided in a direction parallel to the 
layers of which they are built up, but sometimes there 
are lines of easy cleavage in other directions. These 
rocks vary very much in appearance, according to the 
method of their formation, and to the heat and pressure 
to which they have been subjected, sometimes being 
very crystalline, strong and durable, like marble ; slaty 
rocks may be hard and durable, or soft and perishable ; 
sandstones are hardened sand of different degrees of com- 
pactness, porosity, strength, and durability; there are 
limestones whose particles seem to form one continuous 
mass, and which, when they have been subjected to great 
heat and pressure, become marbles ; there are also lime- 
stones, which are composed of distinct grains cemented 
together, and which may vary veiy much in compactness, 
strength, and durability ; besides these there are con- 
glomerateSy in which fragments of older rocks are im- 
bedded. A little knowledge of geology is necessary in 
order to understand the properties of rocks. Stones are 
preserved by coating them with some material such as 
ooal-tar, various kinds of oil and ]^aiat) vxid ^kA»W<^ ^sbss^ 
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which fills their pores and prevents the entrance of 
moisture. An artificial stone^ which can be made 
in blocks of any required size and shape, is obtained 
by turning out of moulds and afterwards saturating 
with a solution of chloride of calcium, a mixture of clean 
sharp sand and silicate of -soda. The chloride of calcium 
and silicate of soda produce silicate of lime which 
cements the sand together and thus gradually consolidates 
the whole mass. 

69. Bricks. — ^Bricks are made of tempered clay, 
moulded, dried gently, then raised to and kept at a white 
heat in a kiln for some days, and cooled gradually. 
Bricks should have plane parallel surfaces and sharp 
right-angled edges, should give a clear ringing sound 
when struck, should be compact, uniform, and somewhat 
glassy when broken, free from cracks, and able to absorb 
not more than one-fifteenth of their weight of water. 
They ought to require at least half a ton per square inch 
to crush them. 

70. Limestone, when burnt in kilns, gives off carbonic 
acid. If pure it forms quick-lime, which combines 
readily with water, becoming larger in volume. Mixed 
with clean sand this forms mortar, which, in the course 
of time, hardens by losing its water and combining with 
carbonic acid from the air. If the burnt Umestone were 
not pure, but contained certain kinds of clayey materials, 
iron, &C., it would not combine with much water, but when 
ground up fine, water enables its particles to combine 
chemicaUy with one another with greater or less rapidity, 
depending on its composition. Such cement first seta, 
acquiring a large degree of firmness, and then more 
slowly becomes as hard as many limestones. When 
these natural hydraulic limestones are not available, 
nearly pure limestone may be mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of blue clay to produce, when ground and mixed 
in plenty of water, then drained and dried, then burnt 
and ground up again, an artificial cement, which is equal, 
if not superior, to the xiatural cement. So^ in mortar 
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saves ^cpense, and prevents the cracking of the mortar 
in drying but in too great a proportion it weakens the 
mortur. Two measures of sand to one of slaked lime in 
paste is the average allowance, but every person who 
uses mortar on^t to test a particular lime to see how 
much sand il will bear to have mixed with it. Concrete 
is a mixture of gravel or broken stones and hydraulic 
lime, the stones and gravel having about six tunes the 
volume of the lime. 

71. Earth. — It is usual to consider that the pressure 
of earth against a wall, a b (Fig. 
34), is due to the tendency of a 
wedge-shaped mass of earth to 
slide downwards. We may sup- 
pose that A B c, or A B D, or 
A B B, is the sliding wedge, and we 
choose for our calculation that 
one which presses most against— 
the wall. It is the weight of 



y 

the wedge of earth which urges Fig. a*, 

it downwards; friction at its 

face B c, B D or B E tends to support it, as well as friction 
against the surface A b, where it presses on the wall. 
Thia friction is usually calculated from knowing B F, the 
natwnl slope taken by the earth when not prevented 
from sliding. It is obvious that if the earth is very 
soft, or if much water gets between the earth and the 
wall, the pressure becomes like that of water. It cannot 
be said that experience has proved the untruth of this old 
theory; experience has shown that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to find wliat is the natural slope 
• of the earth immediately behind a 
wall, and what is the friction between 
1 the wall and the earth. Bankine, 
-g^ gj neglecting the friction against the ■ 

wall, obtains from such a common- 
sense view as I have given, the following rule, which has 
been fonnd to work fiurly well in practice. Draw an 
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angle x o b (Fig. 35) to represent the natural slope of the 
earth. Describe t R x a semicircle touching o B. Now 
if A B (Fig. 36) is the vertical face of a wall i^ustaining a 

bank of this earth whose slope is 
A c, make the angle x o p equal to 
the inclination of A o to the horizon. 
Find B D so that p o : o Q : : A B : 

BD. 

Then a b d is a wedge of earth 
whose weight represents the total 
pressure acting on A b. The pres- 
sures act in directions parallel to 
A c, and the resultant force, repre- 
senting the total pressure, acts a third of the way up 
from B to A. You must remember that this is a mere 
rule giving the result of a calculation, and that the 
wedge A B D is an imaginary thing used to help the 
memory. 

72. Water. — ^The pressure of still water is at right 
angles to any surface, and does not depend on the slope 
of the sui-face. It is greater at greater depths. If the 
pressure per square foot at any place is known, we 
can calculate the additional pressure at any lower level, 
for it is the weight of a vertical colunm of water 
one square foot in cross section reaching from the one 
level to the other. The pressure at all places on the 
same level is the same. Suppose that when water fills 
a vessel from which it cannot escape, we push in a 
piston or plunger until the pressure on the plunger is 
increased by say ten pounds per square inch, then at 
every place in the vessel there will be the same increase 
of pressure. Water is compressed about one forty-sixth- 
millionth of its cubic content for one atmosphere of 
pressure. (The pressure of one atmosphere is 14*7 lbs. 
per square inch, or 2,1 17 lbs. per square foot.) The total 
pressure of water on any surface is obtained by regarding 
the pressure on each little portion of its area as a force, 
CMid finding the resultant of all the forces. On an^ 
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plane surface submerged in a pond, the total pressure 
is f<ywnd to be the toeight of a colv/mn of water whose 
cross section, is the area, and whose length is eqv/il 
to the vertical depth of the centre of gravity of the area 
below still water level. If water is not still, but has a 
steady motion of any kind, let us consider the path taken 
by any particla Suppose that it goes more quickly 
at one place than another, then we shall find that its 
gain of kinetic energy is accompanied by a lowering 
of level or else by a lessening of pressura If it is not 
getting lower in level then it must be exerting less 
pressura In a horizontal pipe where the section is 
smaller the velocity must be greater, and here the 
pressure must be less.* No matter how quickly water 
may move in a pipe, the pressure can never become 
equal to that of a vacuum, because the water will give 
off vapour and completely alter the conditions of the 
case. Remember that the law given in the note supposes 
that there is no friction. The frictional loss of energy 
experienced by a particle of water moving in pumps and 
pipes is found by experiment to be nearly proportional 
to its kinetic energy, f Hence in hydraulic presses, and 

* If a little volume of water (one cubic foot we take for simplicity), 
whose weight is w pounds, is h feet above some datum level, if the 
pressure upon it is p pounds per square foot, and its velocity is 
V feet per second, then hw ia the potential energy, due to its merely 
being above the datum leveL It has also, in virtue of the steadiness 
of the motion, pressure or potential energy, which is represented by p 

foot-pounds, and its kinetic energy is j^ ~ t;*. Its total energy is then — 

hw + p + i -i^t 

and however its position, pressure, or velocity may change during its 
motion, the sum of these three terms remains the same, so that if two 
are given the third may be calculated. The student may object to 
this by saying that pressure cannot be regarded as a form of energy ; 
however, it is certain that in steady motion pressure enters into the 
expression for the total energy, and this is due to the fact that in 
nearly still water the pressure represents the work which all the rest 
of the water will do upon a particle should it rise slowly to a higher 
leveL 

t The force of friction in fluids is proportional to the velocity, 
yrJ^n the velocity ia small ; It is proportional to the 8(]^uare of t£iQ 
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in other machines where there is only a slow motion 
of the water, the loss through friction is much more 
negligible than it is in turbines and pumps. Thus, in 
a reciprocating pump, as the flow of the water is stopped 
in the barrel and valve-chest every stroke, its kinetic 
energy is all wasted, and hence it is advisable to make 
this flow as slow as possible By the use of air yessels 
we can prevent the flow of water being suddenly stopped, 
and thus prevent the total loss of l^e kinetic energy. 
At any particular kind of bend in a pipe the energy 
lost is a certain fraction of the kinetic energy, and this 
fraction is found by experiment. 

78. EocampU. — ^Water flows from an orifice in a 
vessel into the atmosphere. The free water surface is 
twelve feet above the orifice. What is the velocity of a 
particle of the issuing water which is in contact with 
the atmosphere ? (The particles in the interior of the jet 
may not be at the pressure of the atmosphere.) Now, 
when this particle was motionless at the surface of the 
water in the vessel, its pressure was that of the 
atmosphere ; call it zero. Pressure energy, then, is zero 
at beginning and end. Loss of potential energy is the 
weight of the particle multiplied by the difference of 
level, and this has all been converted into kinetic energy. 
K the weight of a particle is 1 lb., it has 12 x 1 or 12 
foot-pounds of potential energy changed into kinetic 

energy, but its kinetic energy is ^^ x square of its 

velocity in feet per second; hence the square of its 
velocity is 64-4 x 12, or 772-8, or the velocity is 27-8 
feet per second. You will, in fact, find that the velo- 
city of the particle is the same as if it had fallen 

velocity in the case of ordinary steamers, and becomes proportional to 
a higher power of the velocity in very quick moving vessels. Now the 
energy wasted per second in overcoming friction is equal to the force 
of friction multiplied by the velocity per second. Hence in water 
pipes, when the velocity is not great, the ener^ lost is proportional to 
the square of the veloaty ; in ordiiiAiy ships it is proportional to the 
Qub« of the velocity. 
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freely from the height of twelve feet. I^ instead of 
flowing into the atmosphere, the water flowed into a 
place where the pressure is greater than that of the 
atmosphere, the velocity would have been less. If you can 
find a place in the issuing jet at every point of which the 
water flows at right angles to the cross section of the jet, 
and this seems to be the case at the most contracted 
part of the jet just outside a circular orifice, then the 
area of this cross section in square feet multiplied hy 
the velocity we have calculated in feet per second gives 
the quantity of toater in cubic feet per second. In the 
same way the quantity of water flowing through a pipe 
is the cross sectional area in square feet multiplied by the 
velocity, 

74. Timber. — ^A tree is made up of a great number 
of little tubes and cells arranged roughly in concentric 
drdes. The process of seasoning consists in uniformly 
drying the timber. As each little portion dries, it con- 
tracts, and becomes more rigid, and it contracts much 
more readily in the direction of the circular arrange- 
ment of the tubes than it does towards the centre 
of the tree, and least easily in a direction along 
the tree. It is obvious, then, that if the tree is dried 
whole, there will be a tendency to splitting radially. If 
the tree is cut up before drying we can tell the way in 
which the planks will warp if we remember the above facts. 

Firwoods are easily wrought, and possess straightness 
in fibre and great resistance to direct pull and transverse 
load, and are largely used because of their cheapness. 
They differ greatly in strength, but their weak point is 
their inability to resist shearing. The best of these is 
the red pine or Memel timber from Russia, which can be 
had in large scantlings, and thus used without trussing. 
The white fir or Norway spruce is suitable for planking 
and light framing, and is imported from Ohristiania in 
"deals," "battens," and "planks." Larch is a very 
strong timber, hard to work, and has a teiidency to warp 
in drying, and is therefore not suitable for framing, bnt 
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is largely used for railway-sleepers and fences, because of 
its durability when exposed to the weather. Cedar lasts 
long in roofs, but is deficient in strength. 

The English Oak is the strongest and most durable 
of all woods grown in temperate climates, but is very 
slow-growing and expensive. Its great durability when 
exposed to the weather seems to be due to the presence 
of gallic acid, which, however, in any wood corrodes iron 
fastenin£^: trenails or wooden spikes should be used 
insi^Teak, which is grown in the Eaat, is the finest 
of all woods for the engineer. It is very uniform and 
compact in texture, and contains an oily matter which 
contributes greatly to its durability. It is used specially 
in ship-building and railway carriages. Mahogany is 
unsuitable for exposure to the weather, but it has a fine 
appearance and is not likely to warp much in drying. 
It is chiefly used for furniture and ornamental purposes, 
and to some extent in pattern-making. AshhA noted for 
its toughness and flexibility, and a capability of resisting 
sudden stresses of all kinds, which make it specially 
adapted for handles of tools and shafts of carriages. It 
is very durable when kept dry. It is not obtainable in 
large scantlings, and is sometimes very difiicult to work. 
Eha is valuable for its durability when constantly wetj 
which makes it useful for piles or foundations under water. 
It is noted for its toughness, though inferior to oak in this 
respect, as also in its strength and stiflhess. It is very 
liable to warp. Beech is smooth and close in its grain. 
It is nearly as strong as oak, but is durable only when 
kept either very dry or constantly wet. It is very tough, 
but not so stiff" as oak. (See also Table VI.) 

The best time for felling timber is when 
the tree has reached its maturity, and in autumn when the 
sap is not circulating. We want to have as little sap in 
the timber as possible, and in order to harden the sapwood, 
some foresters are of opinion that the bark should be 
taken off" in the spring before felling. After timber is 
felled, it is well to square it by taking off the outer slabs. 
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Timber is, for the most part, dried by putting it into 
hot-air chambers, from one to ten weeks according to l^e 
thickness. Even when kept quite dry, ventilation is 
necessary to prevent dry rot. The circumstances least 
favourable to the durability of timber are alternate 
wetting and drying, as in the case of timber betwe«i 
high and low water mark, whereas good seasoning and 
ventilation are most favourable conditions. The most 
effective means adopted for preserving timber is by 
saturating it with a black oily liquid called creosote^ 
The timber is placed in an air-tight vessel, and the air 
and moisture extracted from its pores as far as possible. 
The warm creosote is then forced into these pores at a 
pressure of 170 lb& per square inch. In this way timber 
may be made to absorb from -^th to -^^th of its weight 
of creosote. 

76. Glass. — Glass is a combined silicate of potassium 
or sodium, or both, with silicates of calcium, aluminium, 
iron, lead, and other chemical substances. Certain 
mixtures of flint and chemicals are melted in crucibles, 
formed when hot into the required shapes, and cooled as 
slowly as possible. The more slowly and more uniformly 
the cooling is effected, the more likely is it that the glass 
shall be without internal strains. When glass is 
suddenly cooled, as when a melted drop falls into water, 
the outside is suddenly contracted, becomes hard and 
brittle, and there are such internal strains that if the 
tapering part be broken or scratched at the point, the 
whole drop crumbles into a state of dust. A blow or scratch 
on the thick part produces no such effect. Heating and 
gradual cooling destroys this property. Many peculiarities 
in the behaviour of metals when heated and cooled seem 
to be caricatured in glass, possibly because they are due 
to the fact that all the portions of matter which are about 
to form one crystal must be at the same temperature, and 
when the substance is a bad conductor of heat there is 
great variation in temperature. Pure metals are good 
conductors, but the admixture of small quantities of 
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carbon and of gases hurts their conductivity. Toughevied 
glass is the name wrongly given to the hardened glass 
produced by plunging glass, in a nearly melting state, 
into a rather hot oily batL This glass is somewhat in 
the condition of the glass in a Rupert's drop. It is so 
hard that it is difficult to cut it with a diamond, but if 
the diamond cuts too deep the whole mass breaks up into 
little pieces. Objects made of it may be thrown violently 
on the floor without breaking. 

76. Cast Iron. — Certain chemical changes occur when 
the ores of iron are smelted ; the iron ceases almost en- 
tirely to be in chemical combination with other substances, 
and impurities almost disappear, excepting carbon^ which 
is mainly derived from the fuel. In the cupola of the 
foundry a greater purification is eflFected, and it is found 
that the composition of a casting is from 97 to 95 per 
cent, of iron, with 3 to 5 per cent, of carbon, although 
traces of other substances are to be found. About 2A 
cwts. of good coke are usually required to melt each ton of 
iron in a cupola. When the carbon is all chemically 
combined vnth tlie iron, the cast i/ron is white {specular 
iron) and is very hard and brittle. When ordy a little 
of the carbon is chemically combined, and most of its 
pa/rticles crystallize sepa/rately, the cast iron is grey in 
cohv/r. Using the common names for the different 
varieties, No. 1 is darkest in colour, and from N"o. 4 to 
No. 1 there is a gradual darkening in colour. Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4 are commonly used in the foundry, mixtures 
being made of them in various proportions according to 
circumstances. A greater proportion of No. 3 or 4 gives 
greater strength, whereas a greater proportion of No. 1 
gives greater fluidity, and a better power of expanding 
at the moment when the metal solidifies, so that the 
sharp comers of the mould are better filled. Higher 
numbers than 4, as 8, 7, 6, and 5, the white varieties, 
are seldom used in the foundry, but they may be 
converted into grey varieties by slow cooling. To 
soften a hard casting it is heated in a mixture of 
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bone ash and coal dust or sand, and allowed to cool there 
slowly. 

77. Patterns of objects are usually made in yellow 
pine, about one-eighth of an inch per foot in every direc- 
tion larger than the object is to be, because the iron 
object contracts to this extent in cooling. Prints are 
excrescences made on the patterns to show in the mould 
where certain cores are to be placed. These cores are 
made of loam or core sand in core-boxes, which the 
pattern-maker supplies ; they represent the spaces in the 
object where the melted metal is not to flow. You must 
see for yourself in a foundry what are the usual methods 
of preparing a mould ; how the pattern is made so 
as to draw out easily ; how the moulder arranges his 
vents to let gases escape; how he places his gates to 
let the metal run into the mould with just enough rapidity 
and yet without hurt to the mould. Tou must also se6 
for yourself, taking sketches in your notebook and making 
a drawing of the cupola, how the pig iron is melted 
and poured into the moulds; how the moulder stands 
moving an iron rod up and down in one of the gates, 
producing just so much circulation and eddying motion 
in the melted iron, as is likely to remove bubbles of gas 
which may otherwise be unable to escape from the sides 
and comers of the mould; how in some castings he 
exposes to the air certain parts which would otherwise 
cool too slowly for the rest of the object; how next 
morning he screens his sand and wets it. You ought to 
observe the appearance of the castings before and after 
they are cleaned up next morning. 

78. The Cooling of Casting^. — ^The most important 
matter in connection with moulding is that there 
shall be the same amount of contraction at the same 
time in every portion of the mass of metal as it 
cools; otherwise, when finished, there may be internal 
strains which very much weaken the object, and often 
produce fracture. In designing the shape of an object 
which is to be cast, care is taken that when a thin 

Q 
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portion joins a thick one, it shall do so by getting 
graduallj thicker, and not by an abrupt change of size. 
The thin piece exposes more surface, and cooling is 
efifected through the surface. The thin rim of a 
pulley cools sooner than the arms, and becomes rigid 
sooner : when the arms cool they coniract so much as some- 
times to produce fracture near the junction. In a thick 
cylindric object the outer portion becomes rigid first ; 
now, when the inner portion contracts, it tends to 
make the outer portion contract too much, and the 
outer portion prevents the inner from contracting as 
much as it ought to, so that the outer portion retains a 
compressive strain, and the inner a tensile strain. When 
a hollow cylinder is cast^ and is required to withstand a 
great bursting pressure, that is, all the metal is required 
to withstand tensile stresses, it is usual to cool it from 
the inside by means of a Tnetal core, in which cold water 
circulates. The inside now becomes rigid sooner, the 
outer portions as they solidify contract, and tend to 
make the inner portion contract more than it naturally 
would, and there is a permanent state of compres- 
sive strain in the object which materially helps it to 
resist a burstingprJure. This inequaUt^ of ^n W 
tion and production of internal strains in objects cause 
them to vary in their total bulk as compared with that of 
their patterns, but it is probable that some of this varia- 
tion is due to the fact that the contraction of grey cast 
iron is only one per cent, of its linear dimensions, 
whereas white cast iron contracts two to two and a half 
per cent. The fractional difference between size of pattern 
and the finished object varies from one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch per foot in small thin objects, to one-eighth of an 
inch per foot in heavy pipe castings and girders. As 
there is always great inequality in the rate of cooling of 
a ca^g near a sharp comer, internal strains may bo 
expected here, and also an inequahty in the nature of the 
cast iron, since the grey variety gets whiter the more rapidly 
/V is cooled; now, in nearly all bodies a re-entrant 
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corner is a place of weakness (see Art. 95), 
and is specially to be guarded against in 
castings. Crystals of cast iron and other metals group 
themselves along lines of flow of heat. When a plate or 
wire of iron or steel is rolled or pulled, the crystals become 
more longitudinal, and the wire or plate becomes stronger, 
whereas annealing allows the crystals to arrange them- 
selves laterally, and the material is weakened. Castings 
which have been rapidly cooled by being cast in an iron 
mould (painted on its inside with loam) are white, and 
very hard in those parts which lie nearest the mould, 
whereas they are grey and strong inside. These are called 
ehiUed castmga. When a casting is put in a box, sur- 
rounded with oxide of iron, and kept at a high temperature 
for a length of time, its surface, to a depth dependent on 
the time, loses its carbon and becomes pure or wrought 
iron, which is much tougher than cast iron. The teeth 
of wheels are sometimes heated in this way. Such are 
malleable castings. Melted cast iron possesses the 
property of dissolving pieces of wrought iron, and is 
then said to be toughened coat iron, 

79. Wrought Iron. — Cast iron is exposed to the air in 
a melted state for a long time, and the carbon is burnt out 
of it. The pig-iron really undergoes two processes, one 
called refining f the other pvddUng. It is then hammered 
and rolled when hot into bars of various shapes. The 
quality of wrought iron bars as bought in the market 
varies greatly. We have comTnon iron, used for rails, ships, 
and bridges; heat, double heat, and treble beat Stafifordshire 
iron, used for boilers and forgings generally ; Lowmoor, 
Bowling, and other good irons for the most difficult 
forgings ; and lastly, cha/rcoal iron, which is nearly pure. 
Up to the temperatures of ordinary boilers, the tensile 
strength of iron is not much diminished by heating, 
bnt at a red heat it is very much less than in the 
cold state. By rolling and hammering when hot, iron 
gets a fibrous texture, and becomes more tenaciou& 
By hammering when cold, or by long contiDM<^ %^\%kc)S^ 
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of a vibratory kind, it is thought that wrought iron 
changes its fibrous and tough for a crystallised and 
more brittle condition. This brittle condition may be 
removed by heating and slowly cooling (annealing). 
Iron wire is stronger the thinner it is. Bar iron 
is generally stronger than angle or T-iron, and this 
again than plate iron. The toughness of an iron bar is 
best shown by the contraction it undergoes before it 
breaks. The section of a very tough bar may contract 
as much as forty-five per cent in area. Case hcvrdening 
of a wrought iron object is efiected by heating it in a 
box with bone-dust and horn shavings. The iron absorbs 
carbon, and is partially converted into steeL 

80. Steel.---Steel contains less carbon and impurities 
than cast iron, and thus lies intermediate between cast 
iron and wrought iron. It is produced by giving carbon 
to wrought iron, keeping the iron heated for some days 
in contact with powdered charcoal, and then hammering 
it whilst hot till it is homogeneous, or else casting it 
when melted into ingots. Steel is also produced by 
taking only a portion of the carbon from very pure 
varieties of cast iron by a puddling process such as is 
employed in the production of wrought iron, or by the 
Bessemer process. In the Bessemer process, air is forced 
into the melted cast iron for a time, and very pure white 
cast iron is then added to help in removing bubbles of 
gas. I have already told you about the tempering of 
steeL (Art. 65.) It is more fusible than Wrought iron, 
and some success has been met with in the production of 
steel castings in spite of the fact that they are apt to 
contain cavities. The strength of steel is greater than 
that of any other material, and is greater as it contains 
more carbon. The properties of steel depend so much 
on so many seemingly small things, small impurities, a 
little too much heating or variation in the rate of cool- 
ing at difierent places, that great care must be taken in 
working it. By the Bessemer and Siemens processes 
great quantities of steel are produced cheaply, contain- 
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ing small percentages of carbon. This steel is largely 
coming into use for locomotive rails, bridges, and ships, 
instead of wrought iron. 

81. Copper is noted for its malleability and dactility 
when both hot and cold, so that it is readily hammered 
into any shape, rolled into plates, and drawn into wires. 
When cast it usually contains many cavities, but when 
pure it may be worked up by hammering into a state of 
great strength and touglmess, whereas slight traces of 
carbon, sulphur, and other impurities necessitate its being 
refined before it loses its brittleness. The brittleness pro- 
duced by hammering when cold is veiy different^ as it is re- 
movable by annealing. Copper is an expensive metal, and 
is only used now for pipes which require to be bent cold, 
for bolts and plates in places where iron would be more 
readily corroded, and for electrical purposes. Its tensile 
strength is more reduced by heating than that of iron. 

82. Brass consists of about two parts by weight 
of copper to one of zinc. It is used chiefly on 
account of its fine appearance and the ease with which it 
can be worked. A little lead added in melting makes it 
much softer. Hunts metal contains more zinc than 
ordinary brass. Bronze and Oun-metal are alloys of 
copper and tin in vaiying proportions, more tin giving 
greater hardness. Five of copper to one of tin is the 
hardest alloy used by the engineer. A slight addition of 
zinc increases the malleability. A great many experi- 
ments have been made on bronze. Its strength depends 
veiy much upon the care taken in mixing the metals. 
It makes good castings, which are usually made in cast- 
iron moulds. Hard bronze is much used for the bear- 
ings of shafts. There are also various soft aUoya of copper 
with lead, zinc, tin, and antimony, which are used for this 
purpose. Phosphor bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, 
to which some phosphorus has been added. It bears 
re-melting (unlike gun-metal), and its properties may be 
varied at wilL It may be either strong and hard, or 
weaker but very tough. 
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SHEAB AND TWIST. 



. 88. LetOD (Fig. 37) be the top of a firm table, P h a 
long prism of india-rubber glued to the table, A B a flat 
piece of wood glued along the upper side of the india-rubber. 
We try in this way to apply a horizontal force to the whole 
upper surface of tie india-rubber, so that if, for instance, 
the pull in the cord is 20 lbs., and the upper surface of the 




india-rubber is 10 square inches in area, there will be a force 
oi 2 lbs. per square inch acting at every part of the surface, 
and this force will be transmitted through the india-rubber 
to the table. When the length of tiie prism is great 
compared with z F, we may suppose that the bending in 
it is very small, and in this case we say that the india- 
rubber is being subjected to a pure shear strain, and the 
force per square inch acting on its surface is also acting 
from each horizontal layer to the next and is called the 
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skear sireas. If you had drawn vertical lines like t' x 
before the cord was pidled, you would now find them 
sloping like t z. Thus, making a magnified drawing of 
T X in Fig. 38, the point t' has gone to y, and any point 
like M has gone to n. Points touching the table cannot 
moYe, but the &rther a point is away from this fixed 
part the further it can move. Now suppose that y' t is 

001 inch, and we know that x y' is 2 inches, what is the 
amount of motion of m if m x is 1 *7 inch ? Evidently 
y' Y is greater than M N just in the proportion of y' x to 
MX, or 2 to 1-7, hence m k is 0*0085 inch. Thus the 
motion of any point is simply proportional to its dis- 
tance above tiie fixed plane, and if we know the amount 
of motion at, say a distance of one inch, we can calculate 
what it must be anywhere else. The amount of motion 
at one inch above the fixed plane ie cabled the shear strain. 
In this case we have supposed the force on f g to be 

2 lbs. per square inch. Tlus is said to be the amount of 
the shear fftiess, and it produces or is produced by a 
ehear strain whose amount is -005 inch per inch. If 
the shear stress were 4 lbs. per square inch, you would 
find the strain to be *01, if the stress were 8 lbs. per 
square inch the strain would be *02. In fact, we find 
experimentally that the stress and strain are proportional 
to one another. Thus if, instead of india-rubber, we 
had a block of tempered steel, we should find that the 
force in pounds per square inch is equal to 13,000,000 
times the straiiL This number is csdled the moduZua 
of rigidity for steel ; it is given in Table IIL 

84. Example, — A beam of steel has one end fixed, and 
at the other is a weight of 20 tons. The cross section of 
the beam is 2 square inches in area, and the length of 
the beam is 5 inches. Besides the deflection of this 
beam due to bending, there is a certain deflection due to 
shearing ; how mudi is it? Answer : the shear stress is 
10 tons, or 22,400 lbs. per square inch. This produces a 
shear strain of 22,400 ^ 13,000,000, or -00172. This 
is the amount of yielding at 1 inch from the fixed end. 
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and at 5 inches the yielding must be 5 x *00172, or 
•0086 inch. 

85. The shear stress which will produce rupture is 
not well known for any substance except cast and 
wrought iron, but the shear stress which will produce 
permanent set is fairly well known, and we are also 
agreed as to the ordinary working shear stress of 
materials. For wrought iron it is usually regarded 
as less than the working tensile stress; but in a single- 
riveted lap joint in boiler-plates, as the holes are 
usually punched (and this weakens the metal), and as 
rivet iron is usually of a better quality than plate, the 
cross section of the iron which is left, which is resisting 
pull, is made to have the same area as the cross sections 
of all the rivets, which, of course, resist shearing. 
Besides breaking by either a tensile or a shear stress, 
a riveted joint may give way by the rivet crushing or 
being crushed by the side of its hola Again, in many 
riveted joints, when the rivets are long, as they tend to 
contract in cooling and are prevented by the plates, 
so much tension may remain permanently in them that 
they are greatly weakened. In bolts there is usually 
a want of perfectly uniform distribution of the shear 
stress, and they are made larger than rivets in the same 
positions. 

86. In the punching of rivet-holes it is a shearing 
force which acts on the material ; the a/rea of the cu/rved 
side of the hole, rmiUiplied by the breaking aJiear stress 
of the material per squa/re inch, represents the force 
with which the pv/n/ih must he pressed down on the 
plate. The punch must be able to resist this force as 
a compressive stress on its own material. Experiments 
made on punching machines show that about 24 tons 
per square inch is the average shearing force required. 
This pressure has to be exerted through a very short 
distance indeed, for as soon as fracture occurs the punch 
has to overcome no more resistance to shear. In shearing 
machines, if the entire edges of the shears coincided 
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with the plate, as soon as they touched an3rwhere 
there would be the same sort of effect produced; but by 
inclmiTig the edges the shearing action does not occur 
instantaneously at every place, and the rupture being 
more gradual than in punching, the shearing resistance 
is usiudly from 10 to 30 per cent, lesa It is very 
probable that the power lost in punching and shearing 
machines is wasted rather in the friction of the heavy 
parts of the mechanism than in the almost instantaneous 
effort of cutting the material The effort required seems 
rather that of an impact (see Chap. XIX) than of the more 
gradual action to be found in most existing machines. 
The only excuse for using such uneconomical machines 
as hydraulic bears and shears is that, although they are 
tmeconomical, they may be worked by hand. In the fly 
presses used for hand-punching, and nsed lai^ly in 
coming, the idea of an impact is already in use ; it will 
come much more into use in large machines when 
engineers become better acquainted with the distinction 
between force and energy. 

87. However long we may make our block of india- 
rubber in Fig. 37, we shidl staU have some bending in it— 
that is, the stress wiU not be uniformlv distributed over 
each horizontal layer. To prevent this bending effect, and 




Fig. 89. 



to prodnoe a really pure shear strain, we ought to have 
force distributed over the ends f z and o h of the same 
amount per square inch as we have now acting over 
F o and z h. These are shown in Fi^. 39, where p is 
the pull in the cord of Fig. 37, p^ is the equal and 
opposite force exerted by the table on the gluea under, 
side of the india-rubber, and f and V are equal and 
opposite forces distributed over the ends, such that the 
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couple T y IB able to balance the couple f p'. There can 
now be no bending moment at any place. As f multiplied 
by the length of the prism is the moment of the couple 
F t\ and is equal to p multiplied by the vertical dimen- 
sion, we see that p distributed over the horizontal surface 

t ^ / is the same stress per square inch as f 

^''^l^MmmmSJ^ ^iistributed over the ends. From such a 

^S^^^f material then, if we cut a cubical block, a, 

^^^^^^ f Fig. 40, its horizontal faces t p and x x 

^^^^^M / are acted upon by equal and opposite tan- 

^^^HH gential forces, and its &ces y tl^ y x are 

liiWHHw acted upon by forces of exactly the same 

^ ^"^-" "* amount. The faces parallel to the paper 

Fig. 40. have no forces acting on them. This will 

give you the best idea of pure shear stresB. 

The material in Fig. 37 near the ends of the block does 

not get a pure shear, but if the block is very long, then 

at the middle there is a nearly pure shear acting. 

In Fig. 40 the cube x y y' « has become -x. Y p x. 
Suppose the side of this cube to be 1 inch, then y' t is the 
shear strain, which I shall call «. The tangential force 
distributed over y p ia p lb., let us say. Then if we 
denote by the letter n the moduliiB of the rij^ty of the 
material, 

p = V 8, 

88. Nature of Shear Strain.— Now when ^ moves to 
t^9^ the diagonal x i/ becomes extended to x y. Its 
original length was Vs (the diagonal of a square whose 

side is 1) and its new length is Vi + -t-, as we see very 

^^ily. Hence the diagonal x y', and all lines parallel to 
this diagonal, have a tensile strain, whose amount is 

^^ ^^^^ or ;^, -J. Vj. and this is ^. Again, in the 

same way we find that the diagonal t' «, and all lines parallel 

to it, have a compressive strain whose amount is ^. Thus 

it has become quite clear that a pure shear 

strain simply consists of a compressive 

strain in one direction, accompanied by a 

??^sile strain m the perpendicular direc- 

J^^» these strains being each half the 

^_^6>ar strain. Now when we have a compressive or 

g|J~^® strain we know that there is compressive or tensile 

Con?*i^^^ produces it; let us find how much this is. 

ptj^^T?*' a small right-angled prism of material, shown iu 

^5- *o, of which M F K, Fig. 41, is the magnified cross 
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section. Make m f, say 1 inch, m k the same, and let the 
length of the prism at right angles to the paper be also 
1 inch. Neglecting its own weight, this prism is kept at 
rest by the matter outside it acting on its three &ices. Face 
M F is pushed by a normal 
force of p' lb. per square inch, 
and as its area is just 1 square 
inch, the total push is p' lb. 
Similarly the face m k is pulled 
by a normal force of p' lb. 
And also the face f k is acted 
on by tangential forces of p lb. 
per square inch, and as its area 
IS ij% square inch, the total 
amount of shearinfi^ force act- 
ing on F K is i? v^ lb. Now 
when three forces keep a body in equilibriiun, and two of 
them are at right angles, the siun of their squares is equal 
to the square of the third force (this is easily seen if we 
draw the triangle of forces), hence the square of p^J^ 
which is 2 jp^, is equal to p'^ + p'^ or 2 p'K Hence p=y , 
and we have proved i^t the compressive and 
tensile stresses which occur in pure shear 
strain are numerically equal to what we 
called the shear stress. 

89. One other proof, and I shall leave these interesting 
theoretical considerations. Suppose we cut a cube, a b c d, 
Y\%. 42, of one inch side from a material subjected to pure 
shear strain, and let the fsK^es of the cube parallel to the 
paper have, as before, no stress upon them, the other faces 
being at right angles to the directions of compression and 
extension. Shear occurs parallel to the face a c; let us con- 
sider the motion of the point d relative to a o ; in fact, 
reg^urd a o as fixed. Under the sole action of the pushes on 
AD and B we know tliat the side d o shortens by the small 
amounti»a(seeArt. 54). Let us set this ofE from d to m. But 
when this occurs the side a d lengthens by the amount ph; 
set this ofE from m to d'. Hence the pushing forces on a d 
and B cause d to move to i/. Agam, the pulling forces 
on D o and a b further lengthen a d by the distance p 0, 
which we set off from d' to l, ai d shorten d c by the 
distance p b, which we set ofE froi 1 l to d''. Hence the 
motion of d due to the pulls and p'jshes acting together is 
D D^'y and we see tiiat tms is 

(d M + L d") Vs or (a + 6) i> V» • -, 

But 8 the amount of shear is n d'^ -— n o, and as d o ■■ -^ 
inch and a n is one inch, we have ^* 
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t =i {a-^V^p Vi'4- ~ or 2i> (a + b) 
That is, shear itrain = «A«ar streu multiplied ^ 2 (« + ft). 



So that the reeiproeal of 2 (0 + ft) m what we called k, the 
nxoduluB of rigidity of the material. 

90. General BeBults. — Referring hack to Arts. 54 and 
55, you will see that we have 

Modulus of rigidity • . . n = j ^ . 
Modulus of elasticity of hulk . is. = ^ . _ „. 

Tomig'smodnlnaof dastidty. b= i 

and you will also see that if we know two of these for any 
material we can find the third. 

Some French mathematicians have thought that the 
ratio of to ft, and therefore the ratios of h, k and b to one 
another, are constant for isotropic substances; a being 
always- four tunes ft. Experiment has shown tliat this is 
not die case, the ratio of a to ft being 8 to 2*5 in glass or 
brass, 3*3 in iron, 4*4 to 2*2 in copper, and in other sub- 
stances yarying from these values very much indeed. 

Just as Young's modulus is seldom found from experi- 
ments on the extension of wires, but rather fnnn the 
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batdinr at besQu ; to the moduliu of n'gidity is leldom 
found from experiments like that of Fiii. 37, but rather 



9L Twietiny.— In Fig. 43, a b leprecents a wire held 
StbHj at a. At b there is a pnllej fixed final; to Uie 
wire, and tliiB pnlle; is 
acted npon by two eotda, 
which tend to turn it 
without moving its cen- 
tre sidewaya. In fact, 
Hiey act on tiiie poUey 
wilJi a taming moment 
merely. But the pulley 
can only tarn by giving 
a twist to the wire, and 
the amount of motion it 
gets tells us how much 
the twist is. A little 
pointer fastened at o 
moves over a cardboard 
dial, and tells us accu- 
rately how much twist is 
given to the wire. The J 
angle turned throuj^ by * 
the pointer is called the 
angh ^f tm»t at a 
we had a pointer at each 
of ihB place* a, h, and 0, 
and if A, o, H, and c were 
<me foot apart from one 
anodier, we should find rtg. a. 

that Uis angles of twist 

at a, H, and o are as 1 : 2 : 3 ; in fact, the angle of twut 
w proportional to the length qfmre twitted. 

Ton will find that if a twisting moment of 10 pound- 
feet produces a twist of 4*, tlien a twisting moment of 
20 pound-feet prodnoea a twist of 8*, and, in fact, 
tke timit it pnporthnai to tht twitting moment which 
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is applied. You will also find that if you tiy different 
sizes of wire of the same material, say wires whose 
diameters are in the proportion of 1, 2, 3, <&c., and to 
each of them you apply the same twisting moment, the 
amount of twist produced in them will be in the propor- 
tion 1} ffi) g^i <^« ; that is, inversely aa the /ou/rth 

power of tlhe diameter of the wvre, LsLstly, taking wires 
all of the same diameters and lengths, but of different 
materials, and applying to them the same twisting 
moment, the amowrd of twist wiU be inversely propor- 
tional to the nwmber which we caU the modulus of rigidity 
of the material. (See Art 87, and Table IIL) The exact 
rule found experimentally is this : — ^To find the angle of 
twist in a brass wire 20 inches long, 0*1 inch diameter, 
when a twisting moment of 4 pound-inches is applied, 
multiply 4 by 20, and by a constant number 583-6; 
divide by the modulus of rigidity, for brass 3,440,000, 
and by the fourth power of •!, which is '0001, and we 
get the angle of twist 135-7 degrees. 

It will be seen from this that the strain is a shear 

©strain. Consider m h g (Fig. 44) 
to be a cross section of the wire; 
then a point which is at h before 
c the twist occurs is found to be at a 
when there is a twist in the wire, 
and a point such as p' moves to p, 
but a point o in the centre of the 
wire does not move. Now there is 
Fig. M; no such motion at the fixed place a, 

Fig. 43, and in each section there 
is more of this motion the farther it is away from 
A ; in fact, the motion is just as it was in the india- 
rubber of Fig. 37, only that it varies in the section, the 
motion being greatest at the outside of the wire, and 
nothing at the centre. The material breaks when the 
shear stress at the surface becomes too great, and the 
role found by experiment is that for any material, what- 
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ever the lengdi of the wire, the twisting moment which 
will canse rupture is proportional to the cube of the 
diameter. It is well known that when a shaft ia trans- 
mitting power, the horse-power transmitted is propor- 
tional to the twisting moment or torque in the shaft 
multiplied by the number of revolutions made by it per 

minute. The rule used by engineers is this: — Divide 

the horae-power by the number of revolutions per minute^ 
and eadrcust the cube root; mvUiply this remit hy 3*3, 
€md we have the safe dicmieter for a wroughtrvron shaft. 
We use the numb^ 2*88 if it is a steel shaft 

92. Consider a little piiszn, p b (Fig. 45), whose ends lie 
in two croas sections of a shaft near together, o being the 
centre of one of the sections, and o' the centre of the other. 
The twisting strain causes b to move to b', regarding p as 
fixed. (The motion is, of course, usually very mudi lets 
than I have here shown 
it.) There must then 
be shearing forces acting 
on the ends in opposite 
directions. If t is the 
angle of twist of the 
shaft per inch of its 
length, then b o' b' is t 
multiplied by o o', and 
if OP or o' B is r, then 
bb' is r.T.oo', where t 
is an angle measured in 
radiails (see Angle, in 
Glossa&t). The shear 
strain in me little prism 
is B b' divided b^ p b 
or o o', so that it is r t, 
hence the shear stress is 
KrT (see Art. 87). If 
a is the area of the 
end of the little prism in square inches, the shear force 
acting on it is N r T 0, and as this acts in the direction 
B b' at right angles to the radius, its moment about o o' is 
K f* T a. But we have a similar moment for every such 
little axea into which the cross section may be divided, 
and to find the total torque we must take the sum of all 
Budi tenns. Now n and t are the same everywhere, so 
that in taking such a sam our only difficulty is with the 
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^toTS r' a. But the sum of all such terms as t** is called 
the moment of inertia of the section about the axis o o', and 
it has been calculated for us. Thus, if d is the diameter of 
a round shaft, the moment of inertia of its section about an 
axis through its centre at right anglee to the section is 
ir D^ ~ 32, and for a hollow shaft whose outside diameter 
is D and inside diameter d, the moment of inertia is 
y iji^—d^) j^ 32, and hence we see that the moment h 
necessary to produce a twist of t radians per inch in a 
round shaft of diameter d is 

M = irNTD*-r82 (1), 

and for a hollow shaft it is 

M = irNT {j^-d*)-^Z2, 

Qi course, one radian per inch is the same as 67^ '2968 per 
inch. 

93. The Btrenc^ of a shaft is to be calculated on the 
assumption that rupture occurs when the shear stress 
NTT mentioned above exceeds the greatest shearing 
stress to which tiie material ought to be subjected, and this 
occurs when r is the outer radius of the shaft or i d ; that 
is, when/= J n d t. But from equation (1) we find that 
N T is 32 M -J- IT D*, and hence /= ^ n x 32 m -r t d^, and 
this is the condition of strength of a cylindric shaft It is 
more compactly put in the form — 

M =^^-Tj^ ^or solid cylindric shafts, 

and in the same way we get 

M = *^*^g'j^ '^ for hollow cylindric shafts, 

/being the breaking shear stress of the material in pounds 
per square inch, m the twisting moment in pound-inches 
which will cause rupture, d the outer diameter, and d the 
inner diameter (if the shaft is hollow) in inches. 

We see then that the strength of a solid shaft depends 
on the cube of its diameter, whereas its stiffness depends 
on the fourth power of its diameter. 

94. The above demonstration is found to agree with 
experiment, but its results must not be applied except to 
shafts which are circular in section. Our assumption, 
which experience warranted, was that when such a shaft 
as A B, Fig. 46, is fixed at b, and when to an arm, c d, a 
twisting couple is applied, every straight line in a 
section remains straight and moves through 
the Qame angle as every other line. But it 
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can be shown Uiat this is not the case tor a ihaft of any 
other Qian a circular section. Thus, let o [Fig. 47), be the 
centre of grari'- ' ■■■ 




[ perpen' 



ahear strain at the point p ie in the direction f 
dioohir to o p. Iiet its amount, which we know tn 
angle of twist, he repTeeented h; the length of p k. It ia 
«H7 to show that this is juat the same as a shear strain, p v, 
in the diiectioD r v, normal to &e surface of the abaft at 
r, together with a shear strain in the direction p t, tan- 
g^tial to the shaft at p. Bat sbeAT stiain in any 
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direction is always accompanied by a umilar alrain in a 
plane at right angle* to thu direction (sec Art. 87), so that 
since we have the shear f m, we most also huve a shear 
[ttrallel to the axis of tbe piism along the surface at r, and 
this cannot be prodnced merely by a twisting moment. 
We must imagine that along with the tviitting moment 
there is a force distributed over the surface of the shaft to 
produce the above effects. Tbe result of an exact investi- 
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II is that a twtBtiuG: couple produces a 
iter twiat than might appear from what I have 
nAit. 92, SDd it alB( 




of the 
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the shaft. TbuB Fig. 
46 is the shape ftSBomed b J 
each section of an elliptic 
abaft, and Fig. If) of a 
square shaft. Imagine a 
sectien to be diEfcin^uiflh- 
able, say in a glass shaft, 
by a thin layer of a 
difierent colour from tlie 
Test. Deeper shading in- 
dicates greater distonce 
from the obserrei vho 
is looking towards the 
fixed eaa of the shaft. 
The arrows diow the 



ing three sections, instead of the torque tor a twist 
of one radian being eijual to n times the moment of 
inertia of the cross section, it is only -84 times this for 
a square lettion (Fig. 50), H times it for the section 
Fig. 51, and 6 timea it for the section Fig. 52. Indeed, the 
square section has only 'SS times the toreJoual rigidity of a 
i^lindric shaft of Qis same sectional area ; Fig. 51 has -67 
tunes, and Fig. 52 has -73 times the tordoniU rigidity of 
a cylindrio shaft of 
the some sectional 




teresting result t f 
the uveoti^tion is 
that there is alwais 
greatsst dMortion 
at that part of tho Tm >n Tig si 

mirfa«« of a shaft 

(if it has not a Lircular section) whire the surface 
IS nwTMt the '^a Thus, m an elliptic shaft the sub- 
stance 19 most sttainod at the ends of the shorter 
diameter of the section Imagine a very light box to 
be made so as to contain frictionless liquid ezsictly of the 
shape of a shaft If we give a sudden turn to t^e bos 
about the axis, the liquid will be left behmd if the box 
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Fig. 52. 




Kg. 53. 



is circalar in section, but it will have motions relatively to 
the box which can very readily be imagined if the shaft is 
not drcolar in section. Now the actual velocity of the 
liquid at any place relatively to the box 
is in the same direction as, and is propor- 
tional to, the shear in a similar ^ft 
when it is twisted ; this has been proved 
by Sir William Thomson. Tou will see 
from this that there is very little strain 
at the projecting ribs of the shaft, 
whose section is shown in Fig. 51 and 
just at theprojecting angles of Figs. 50 
and 52. T£ds reminds me of a general remark which I have 
to make, and which I must leave without proof. A solid 

of any elastic substance cannot expe- 
rience any finite stress or strain in the 
neighbourhood of a projecting i)ornt, 
unless acted on by outside forces just 
at the point. In the neighbourhood of 
an edge it may have strain only in 
the direction of the edge, and generally 
there will be exceedingly great strain 
and stresses at any re-entrant edges or angles. An im- 
portant application of the last part of the statement is the 
wdl-lmown practical rule, that every 
re-entering edge or angle 
ought to be rounded to pre- 
vent risk of rupture in solid 
pieces designed to bear stress. 
An illustration of the principle is the 
stress at the centre of the circular 
outline in the three sections of shafts. 
Figs. 53, 54, and 55. In Fig. 53 at o there is no stress 

when the shaft is twisted ; in Fig. 54 
the stress may be calculated ; in 
Fig. 55 the stress is exceedingly great 
for even the smallest twist. 

96.* To show that the elastic 
8tr«mgth (that is, the stress to which a 
matenal may be subjected before it 
will begin to take a permanent set) of 
Fig. 55. materials possessing ductility, like or- 

dinary metals, may vary to a gi^eat extent according 
to the state of strain which exists in the materials when 

* This paragraph is an abstract of a paper published by Professor 
James Thomson in the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical JoufTial, 
November, 1848. 
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no external loads are applied to them, let us take a 
round bar of wrought iron perfectly annealed so titiat it 
has no internal strains when unloa^ded. Now let it be 
twisted until the outer portions get permanent set, and 
continue the twisting process untU each portion of the 
material, from circumference to centre, is strained beyond 
the limits of elasticity. When this is the case, the stress 
at every place is the same as at every other, and it is easy 
to prove that the total resultant couple or torque of resist- 
ance at a section is one-third greater than it was when only 
the outer portions had acquired this stress. If now the 
twisting load be removed, it will be found that the outer 
parts of the bar are subjected to negative strain, and the 
inside to positive strain. If now the bar be subjected to 
any twisting load less than that which we removed, and in 
the same direction, it will undergo no further change, will 
exhibit no further permanent set, and yet this load may 
be greater than the load which originally produced a per- 
manent set. It will, however, be found that half this 
load, if it twists the bar in the opposite direction, will 
produce permanent set. In fact, the bar in its new 
state has twice as much elastic strength to 
resist torsion in the one direction as in 
the other. It has two limits of elasticity for opposite 
kinds of twisting loads, and, if we are to avoid a new 
permanent set, we must take care that our twisting loads 
do not exceed these limits. Similar principles operate in 
regard to beams, and in general the ^ects are more ob- 
servable than in shafts subjected to torsion. We can in 
this way explain why it is that a new beam or shaft takes 
a permanent set with even small loads, 
since the process of manufacture may have given to portions 
of the material certain strains which they retain when the 
beam or shaft is unloaded externally. 

97. A shaft is usually subjected to both bending and 
torsion at the same time. The bending is due to its own 
weight, the weight of pulleys and wheels, and their 
driving forces. In a crank shaft it is of especial import- 
ance to consider the combined effect, but in ordinary 
shafting it may be neglected, for the reason that in 
designing a long line of ordinary shafting we reaUy pay 
more attention to stiffness than to strength. Thus it 
will be found that the practical rule given in Art 91 allows 
a considerable margin of safety as far as mere strength to 
Must tordon is concerned. In a long line of shafting, if 
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the power is given off at varioos places with some 
irregularity, it may even, become evident to the eye that 
the shaft is peipetoally twisting and untwisting, for €i 
course the tinst is proportional to the h<»se-power tians- 
mitted if the speed is constant. When this is the case, 
although the shaft may be strong enough, 
it is not stiff enough. A very long shaft some- 
times gets into a state of torsional vibration just in the 
same way that €tie cage-rope of a coal-mine gets into a 
^tate of longitudinal vibration, due to this want of stiff- 
ness. The nature <^ this vibration will depend on acci- 
dental causes, and should the impulses that give nae to it 
happen to repeat themselves at proper intervals, the vibra- 
tion may go on increasing until the tonion at some place 
may be sufficient to produce rupture. In the same way 
a nambo: of men walking fnmi side to side of a laige 
ship, just taking as much time in going finom one side to 
the <^er as the ship takes to make a vibration, may 
make the rolling dangerous. 



CHAPTER X. 

BENDIXa 

98. In ¥ig. 56 c D is a beam carrying a weight We 
know that €be beam transmits the weight to the walk, and 

that in doing so the 

beam is kept in a c^ ^^ ^ ^^H ^ 

strained condition; 

we must consider 

what is the state of 

strain in the beam. 

To observe this it 

will be well to take - ^^^ 

abeam whichis very F^. 51. 

visibly strained, a 

beam of india-rubber. a b is its appearance when 

lying <m the taUe, and we draw upon it a number 
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of parallel lines in chalk or pencil, a h^ c d, £ f, kc 
Now if yoa sapport the beam at its two ends, and 
load it, you will find that the lines a &, c d, &o.y 
remain straight, but they are no longer parallel You 
will find the distance a' c to be less than a c, but 
b' cP ia greater than b d. In fact, a' d is compressed, 
V d h& extended. You will find also that along the line 
E F there is neither compression nor extension, e' f' 
remains of its old length, although it is no longer 
straight If you consider each cross section of such 
a beam you will see that the upper part of it 
is in compression, the lower part of it 
is in extension, and there is a place in 
the middle where there is neither com- 
pression nor extension. Fig. 57 shows 
a magnified drawing of the small portion of 
the beam between two such cross sections. 
a c d b shows its original shape, a d dl bh& 
its shape when strained. Evidently there is 
more compression at a c' than at I m\ The 
compression becomes less and less as we come 
nearer g h, then the extension begins, and 
becomes greater and greater as we get farther 
away from g h until we get to b d\ where it 
Fig. 57. is greatest. If the material is likely to break 
in compression it will be most likely to break 
at a c\ If it is likely to break in tension it will be 
most likely to break at b d\ 

99. If we know the tension or compression at any place, 
such as m' or t\ we can calculate what it is at any other 
place, for the strain is evidently proportional to the dis- 
tance from the middle. Thus if at c' there is a compres- 
jsive strain of *002, that is, there is a compression of *002 
foot for every foot in length, then half-way between H 
and c' there is only a strain of '001. There is the same 
strain at the same distance below h, but it is now an 
extension. The material resists being strained in this 
way, and the pushing and puUing forces which it 
at the section c' cf, Fig. 56, are just the forces 
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required to balance all the other forces acting on the 
part c' D p' T cT. 

100. As c' D T c?' is a body kept at rest by forces, and 
which is no longer altering in shape, it is to be regarded 
as a rigid body.* Now what is the condition under which 
it is kept at rest ? The forces acting on it must satisfy 
two conditions : 1st, they ought to balance y if tlvey all 
act at one point ; 2nd, thei/r turning moments about any 
point Tnust balance. It is this second condition which is 
more important just now ; the turning moments of all 
the pushing and pulling forces on section c' d' about any 
point, and it is convenient to take h as this point, must 
balance the turning 
moments of all other 
forces applied to 
c' D T d'. Now we 
know what these 
other forces are; they 
are the weight w, the 
weight of c' D T d' 
itself, and the support- 
ing force at t; their 
resultant effect is 
called the bending 
moment at h. You 
will generally find 
that the forces acting 
on the section are not 
all mere pushing and 
pulling forces. Thus in the model. Fig. 58, which shows 
a beam fixed at one end and loaded at the other ; part of 
the material has been removed, and instead of it we have 
inserted a chain or link a, which is only capable of exerting 

* In books on mechanics you may have read much about rigid bodies 
and the laws of their eqmlibrium, and you may have thought that 
sudi bodies had no existence ; but you must remember that we can 
r^aid a quantity of water, or a piece of steel spring, or a rope, as a 
li^ body for the time being, if it is being acted on by forces, and is 
no longer ekamging its shape. 




Fig. 58. 
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a pull, and a rod b, which is only capable of exerting a 
pusL It is found that these two forces acting on m n o f 
are not sufficient to keep it at rest; we also need an upward 
force at m, which is equal to the weight w, together with 
the weight of m n o F itsell We see then that at such a 
section as m f of a beam we need pulling and pushing forces, 
but also to satisfy the first condition given above we need 
what is called a shearing force at m f. At m f the bend- 
ing moment is w x o f, together with the weight of 
M N o F X the distance of its centre of gravity from m f. 
This is to be balanced by the pull in the chain a or the 
push in the rod b, for these are equal, multiplied by the 
distance between their lines of action. If a beam is long, 
the shearing force exerted by the material at a section of 
the beam is usually not so important as the pushing and 
pulling forces, and in many cases it is neglected. When 

^^^^ ^ U — ^ a beam is very 

V- — ■ r ' ^1 ^ short the shear- 

ing force becomes 
more important. 
101. We will 
now take a case in which there is only bending moment 
to be balanced by the material at a section. Let A B 
(Fig. 59) be a strip of wood or metal originally straight^ 
whose weight we shall neglect. Fix or solder to the ends 
stout pieces of metal, and by means of cords and weights; 
or in any other way, exert 
couples on these ends. Consider ZZ^. 
now the equilibrium of any por- 
tion, say c D B (Fig. 60). At ^ 
the section c d we know that 
pulling and pushing forces must be exerted by the 
material which exists at the left of c D on the material 
which exists at the right of c d, and the moments of 
these just balance the moment of the forces f a2id 
F, and this is evidently the same at any section of 
the strip. The bending moment at any section is then 
the moment of the couple acting at either end. Let 
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US suppose this to be 20 pound-feet. Magnifying the 

section c d, as in Fig. 61, and representing the amounts 

of the pulling and pushing stresses by arrows, we see that 

as the sum of all ihe forces one way must be 

equal to the sum of all the forces acting the * ^ 

other way, and as the stress at each place is 

proportional to distance from o, the part 

where there is no stress is a line through o at 

right angles to the paper (called the neutral 

cuin8)y and this must pass through the centre of 

gravity of the section. 

102. One has an inBtinctiye feeling that this 
must be true, but it is difQcult to prove it 
without algebra. lip lbs. Is the tensile stress 



per square inoh at the distance one inch .r 

above o (or rather the line through o at right Jt 

angles to the paper), then at the distance x 
indies above o the tensile stress ia p x lbs., ^* ^^ 
and at the same distance beneath o there 
is a compressive stress oi p x lbs. If each little strip 
of area is multiplied by the pressure upon it per square 
inch, the sum of all the tensile forces ought to be equal to 
the sum of all the compressive forces. Thus, if a square 
inches is a very small area at the distance x inches from o, 
then the sum of all such terms as ^ d; a for places above 
o ought to be equal to the same sum for places beneath o. 
Hence, as p ia a, constant multiplier, the sum of all such 
terms as d; a for places above o ought to be equal to what it 
is for places beneath o. But this is neither more nor less 
than saying that the centre of gravity is neither above nor 
beneath o. In fact, the line through o at right angles 
to the paper, that is, the neutral axis of the 
section, passes through the centre of 
gravity ox the section. 

108. Now the force on any little portion of area is 
proportional to its distance above or beneath o, and 
hence the turning moment of this force about o is 
proportional to the square of this distance, but if every 
little area of a section is multiplied by the square of its 
distance from the neutral axis and the results added 
together, we get what is called the moment of inertia 
of the section, hence the bending moment at a section 
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IS eqrail to the stress at one hteli from o midtiplied by 
tli« moment o/inertia ofths section. 

The momect of the (orca psc a which acta on the area a 
nhoat ths neutral axia of the section tap x a k x, ot p x^ a, 
and tiie sum of all such terma for the eeotion is p mnltipliad 
by the moment of inertia of the section. Hence, suppose 
we know the hending moment u at a EecMon, and the 
moment of inertia i of the section, about the neutral line 
through its centre of gravity, then n -h i is the stresB 
-_ _^ at one inch from the neutral line. If the 
extreme edge of the section is y inches from 
the neutral line, thea y -r is the greatest 
stress there, and must not exceed the break- 
ing streis of the material i-~ v baa been 
calculated for a great number of sectionB of 
beams, and it is called the itrengfth modnlns 
Vi^.Vt, of the section. The bending moment 
at a section divided by the strength 
modulus must not exceed the breaking: streas of 
the material. The strength modulus for a rectangular 
section ia\bdf where b is bi^»dth and d depth of the section. 
For a drDoIai section the strength modulus is '09S2 ^H 4 
is its diameter. Forahollow(3rcalarseotionitia'0982 5^^ 
if s is outside and d inside diameter. The strength modulus 
is exactly the same for a hollow rectangle 
(Fig. 62) as for the section (Fig. 63), being 
'"T^ — , where b and i are the outside and 
inside breadths, and s d the outside and inside 
depths, of the rectangles forming the section.' 
For a given amount of material we have the 
best arrangement tor fltrength in eiUier the '" ' 

I form, or hoUow rectangle, since here the ma- l^is* B3. 
terial is found where most required, namely, in 
the top and bottom members, thus giving a greater mcnnent 
of inertia than if collected near the neutral line, 

104. If, then, we would know what is tlie amoiuit 
of the stress eveiywliere in a section, it is oecessaiy 
to find the stress at one inch from o by dividing the 
bending moment at the section by the moment of 
■ A very complete list of thsM ittength moduli will be found la 
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inertia of the section. Fortunately this moment of 
inertia has been calculated for us in several cases. To 
find it^ if the section ia rectangular^ multiply one-twelfth 
of the breadth by the cube of tlie depth ; if the section 
is circular, multiply thefowrth power of the diaTneter by 
0*0491. To take a numerical case, suppose the bending 
moment to be 8,000 pound-feet at the rectangular 
section of a beam whose breadth is 2 inches and depth 3 
inches, the moment of inertia is 2 x 3 x 3 x 3 -f 12, or 
4*5, hence the stress at one inch from the middle of the 
depth would be 8,000 -f 4*5, or 1,778 lbs, per square 
inch ; and the stress at the top or bottom surfaces, which 
are 1*5 inch from the middle of the section, is 1,778 x 
1*5, or 2,667 lbs. per square inch ; in one case being a 
tenidle, and in the other a compressive stres& If the 
section of the beam is such that the centre of gravity 
and neutral line are nearer the bottom than the top, then 
at the bottom there never can be as great a stress per 
square inch as at the top. Sometimes a material is such 
that it can bear much more compressive than tensile 
stress — cast iron, for instance. In the case of cast iron 
the section is made so that the centre of gravity is nearer 
the edge which is to be subjected to tension, in order 
that the tensile stress may never be so great as the 
greatest compressive stress. (See b. Fig. 69.) 

106. In Fig. 59 the neutral line which passes through 
the middle of every section, being neither extended 
nor compressed, is of the original length of the strip. 
Suppose it to be 1 foot long. When the beam is bent 
as in the figure, A b becomes longer than this, and a b 
shorter, yet tibeir ends are in the same planes a a and b b. 
Thus the strip may be considered as a bundle of fibres 
lying in arcs of circles which have the same centre and 
subtend the same angle at that centre. If we know their 
relative lengths we can tell where the centre of the 
circle is. Now we know the stress per square inch on a 
certain fibre, and we know its original length, hence we 
can calculate its present length (see Arts. 49 and 51), 
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and its length is to the length of the neutral fibre as 
its radius is to that of the neutral fibre. In this way 
we find that the radius of the neutral fibre is nwmeri- 
caUy eqtud to the modulus of elasticity of the mcUerial 
muUiplied by the moment of inertia of the section, and 
divided by tlie bending moment at the section, 

~ is the stress at one inch from the axis (see Art. 103), 

and a fibre all along the rod at one inch from the axis is 
extended proportionaUj to this stress. Its old length was 

one foot, therefore its extension of length is j -^ s, a 

fraction of a foot (see Ait. 49), if b is the modolns of 
elasticity of the materiaL "Eyery fibre forms the arc of a 
drde. Now let r inches be the radius of the circle formed 
by the middle fibre, which is not strained, then r + I inch 
is the radius of the fibre we haye been considering, and as 
their ends are in the same radii, we know that the lengths 
of the fibres are proportional to their radii. The length of 
theimstiained fibre is 1 foot, and that of the extended one is 

1 -| — feet, hence 

r:r + l::l:l+^, 

from which we find that ^ = ^> the rule giyen above. But 

it is sometimes more conyenient to put it in the form 

M = — fOr M:=Bi X curvature of the strip, rod, or beam. 

(See 6ix>saA&T for definition of Curv a t ur e.) Now if the 
strip in its natural unstrained condition had been curved, 
^P^Aftil of being straight, you would have found in exactly 
the same way that m ^ b i x change of curvature, or 

M = B I ^ — ^, if r^ was the radius of c ui f atme of the 

strip at any place when unstrained, and r is its present 
radius of curvature. 

Mxample. — ^A straight strip of t^npered steel, 0*7 
inch broad, 0*1 inch thick (this represents the depth of a 
beam), is subjected to a bending mcHn^it of 100 pound- 
inches : And its radius of eurvatnre. Answer: the 
mdm^it of inertaa of the section is 0-7 x -1 x -1 x -1 -£- 12, 
or -0000583. The modulus of dastidty of stedi is^ say 
36,000,000, and 36,000,000 x -0000583 ^ 100 gives 21 
tar titt ndins of dnratiire of the bait str^ 
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106. Elastio Curve. — If you take a straight uniform 
strip of steel and subject it to two equal and opposite 








CO 








forces in the same straight line, the strip wOl assume one 
of the forms shown in Fig. 64, which all go under a 
Common name — ^the elasUc curve. Now consider the part 
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p B, Fig. 64 a. Neglecting its own weight, it is acted on 
by a force F a tB, and at p there must be a force or forces 
produce balance. There is a force at p tending to com- 
press the steel, but what is of more importance is the fact 
that F produces a bending moment at p, and the amount 
of it is the force x the distance p E. Now our strip is 
everywhere of the same material and section, and the 
only thing that can alter is its radius of curvature. 
This radius of curvature at any place we know to be 
greater when the bending moment is less, and less when 
the bending moment is greater ; in fact, the radius 
of curvature is inversely proportional 
to the bending moment, and this really comes 
to the fact that the radius of curvature at any place p is 
inversely proportional to the distance p E. 



EI 

r= — , 



EI 



or — r, if P is the force acting at b. Now b i 



F.PK 



and F do not alter, and hence r x'PK = 8ome constant 
number. 

You can obtain the shapes shown in Fig. 64 in two 
ways : first, by taking a straight strip of steel and per- 
forming the operation ; secondly, by drawing the curves 
in a series of arcs of circles. Suppose we have calculated, 
as in the above example, that the modulus of elasticity 
of the material multiplied by the moment of inertia of 
its cross-section is, say, 200, and suppose we know that 
the force acting at B is 10 lb&, then we know that the 

radius of curvature at p is equal to 
200 divided by the bending moment 
at P, which is 10 x p K. In fact, the 
radius of curvature at P is equal to 
■ 20 divided by p E. Choose now in 
Fig. 65 the point c as the middle 
point in the strip. Suppose c d to 
be 4 inches, then the radius here 
is 5 inches. Take c o = 5 inches, and with o as centre 
describe a small arc, c e. Join e o and produce it. 
Now at E measure e f, and suppose you find it 3*4 




Fig. 65. 
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inches; divide 20 by 3*4, and we get 5*88 inches, 
and set this new radius off from £ to o'. Take o' 
as a new centre, and describe the short arc £ g of any 
convenient small length, and in this way proceed until 
the curve is finished. This is not a very accurate 
method of drawing the curve unless the arcs are 
very short, and small errors are apt to have magnified 
evil effects, but I know of no better exercise to im- 
press upon you the connection between radius of 
curvature of a strip and the bending moment which 
produces it. You are therefore supposed to have 
actually drawn one such curve at least before pro- 
ceeding with your study of this subject. 

107. Parts of these curves happen to be the shape 
taken by liquids, because of their capillary 
action, between two solid plates. They are 
also the shapes of the arches which are best 
fitted to withstand fluid pressura Thus, 
for instance, in Fig. 66 the curved water 
from M to N is of the shape of the curve 
Fig. 64 e, from m to n, the free water level 
being the line ab; and in Fig. 67 the 
middle line of the joints of the arch M to 
N is the same curve inverted. The water, whose pressure 

|fiigia^fAJi£^j^= !» ^-5s^j;j >" --^■r-^A^J^LJL jLHJ f resists, nas as free 
Ei=-^?^5^^^:^:^^--^^^^g|^ water level the line ab. 

^^^^^pi| 108. When a strip 
-4 of elastic material is 
J bent, it not only alters 
; its shape in the well- 
'Ji known way, but it alters 
_r the form of its cross- 
section. On the convex 
side of the strip the 
breadth becomes concave, and on the concave side 
of the strip the breadth becomes convex. It is very 
easy to try this for yourself on a broad strip of steel or a 
bar of incfia-rubber. These saddle shapes of the surfaces 




Fig. 66. 




Fig. 67. 
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are due to the fact that when each fibre is pulled it gets 
thinner as well as longer (see Art. 56), and when it is 
pushed it gets broader as well as shorter, and it is very 
curious that this action should not interfere perceptibly 
with the laws of bending as I have given them to you. 

108a. It may now he interesting to consider the relation 
between bendiiig and twisting. We have seen (Art. 105) 
that a couple, m, applied to produce bending gives a 

curvature •^. Now i, the moment of inertia of a circular 

BI ' 

section about a diameter, is *^, hence the curvature Is 

^ -r- ^^. We have also proved (Art. 93) that a couple, m, 

applied to produce twisting in a cylindric shaft, gives an 

angle of twist | ^ ~. 

Kow, if, in iiie above cases, the bending and twisting 
couples are equal, we have 

Angle of Twist _._?._ _L _i- 1 __ o+t — 14.*. 
Curvatiire ~"2n~2o * 2(o+b)~" a ~ "*" o * 

Experiment shows that for isotropic substances the ratio 

— lies between o and -g-. Hence, ~ is always greater than 

unity. Therefore, twist must always exceed bending when 
the couples producing them are equaL 
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BEAMS. 

109. To be able to calculate the state of strain of 
a beam it is necessary to know all the forces acting on 
it from the outside ; these are the loads, which 
include the weight of the beam, and the supporting 
forces at its ends. If we know the loads, it is easy to 
calculate the supporting forces when a beam is sup- 
ported at the ends. The load may be concentrated 
at one or more points, or it may be distributed 
uniformly over the whole or part of the beam. 
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It may be a dectd load or a live load. A dead load 
is one which has been applied veiy gradually, and 
remains pretty much the same for a long time ; a live 
load is one which has been more or less suddenly applied. 
Given the loads, we are always able to determine the 
supporting forces if there are only two, either by the 
ordmary rules of mechanics or by the graphic method 
described in Art 143. When we know the necessary 
supporting forces at the ends of a beam, we can take 
care that there are suitable means of support for the 
beaoL 

110. Methods of Supporting Beams. — In practice, 
whenever it is possible, the ends of a beam are not merely 
supported, but they are fixed by being built into brick- 
work or masonry, for it is known that fixing the ends 
strengthens and stiffens a beam veiy considerably (see 
Art 123). Thus also the cross-beams of a railway bridge 
are well fixed at the ends by means of bolts or rivets. 
Timber structures are always attached as rigidly as 
possible to their supports, and this is the case with 
all structures in which there is no fear of unequal 
expansion by heat A long iron beam merely rests 
upon masonry or timber supports, without being rigidly 
attached, because the iron expands during the summer 
and contracts during the winter, more than the timber 
or masonry, and every facility must be given for re- 
lative motion due to tiiese causes. Thus one end of a 
long iron roof-principal or iron girder generally rests 
upon a carriage or frame supported on rollers. 

IIL The supporting force at the fixed end of a beam 
is often rather indeterminate, but if one end rests upon 
a carriage we may r^ard the supporting force there as 
being nearly perpendicular to the plate on which the 
rollers rest, and this supposition enables us to find both 
supporting forces (see Art 148). In what follows my 
attention is mostly devoted to beams which are horizontal 
and are supported by vertical forces at one or both 

0lldA> 
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112. When beams cany loads they are not usuall 
subjected to the same bending moment everywhere, an 
the shearing force is also different at different placei 
Take any simple case — ^for instance, a beam a b, ¥ig, 6^ 
supported at the ends, and loaded uniformly all along i1 
length. If the total load is 2,000 lb&, then each upwar 
supporting force at A and B is 1,000 lbs. Now at any poini 
c, the bending moment is 1,000 x o B acting against tfa 
hands of a watch round c, minus the load on the pai 
B multiplied by half the distance o B. Erect 
perpendicular, o £, and make its length represent, o 
some scale, the bending moment at c. Do the same fo 
a number of points, and by joining the ends of a 
the perpendiculars you will get a curve which sho^ 

f at a glance the bending momei 

! everywhere. In Table IV. th 

— i j^ figures m m are diagrams of bene 

A ^ B ing moment which have bee 

Fig. 68. calculated by the graphic metho 

described in Art. 143. When the upper parts of sectioi 
of a beam are in compression, the bending momei 
is usually measured from A B upwards. When the uppc 
parts of sections of a beam are in extension, the bendis 
moment is usually measured from A B downwards. It woul 
have been difficult to give the bending moment in ever 
case to the same scale, as the greatest bending momei 
in case I. of the Table (p. 1 16) is twelve times the greatei 
bending moment in case VL (p. 118). Hence, if ^ 
regard the scale for case I. as 120 pound-feet per ind 
the scales for the other cases are 60, 30, 15, 15, an 
10 pound-feet to the inch. 

118. Again, the shearing force ate (Fig. 68) is simp] 
the upward force at b minus the whole load on the part c: 
Set off on the perpendicular at c a distance equeJ to tl 
shearing force there ; do the same for other points, ai 
draw a curve showing the shearing force everywher 
:!|. To know the shearing force at every section of 

■jji^^^^qJMUu is very important in railway girders, because tl 
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lattice-work — that is, the struts and ties which connect the 
upper and lower horizontal booms — ^is proportioned to 
resist the shearing force. It is the same with the thin 
central web of a wrought-iron girder, if the girder is 
formed of plates of iron riveted together. But in small 
beams of cast iron or timber, and even in wrought-iron 
girders that have been rolled in one piece, the web is 
usually made so thick that it is unnecessary to try if it 
is strong enough to resist the shearing force. 

114. To resist bending moment^ only those parts of 
a beam which are far from the neutral line are of 
much importance — whence, in iron beams we have two 
flanges far apart con- a b 

nected by means of the GBss^^pmaa 
web or by lattice- work. 
Thus, in Fig. 69, a is 
the usual section of a 
wrought-iron beam, and 
B of a cast-iron beam. 
The neutral line o o in 
each case passes through 
the centre of gravity of the section. All parts of 
the section below o o are subjected to tensile stress, 
all above o o are subjected to compressive stress. Because 
wrought iron will resist nearly as much tensile stress 
as compressive before it breaks, the two flanges of A 
are made equal in area. But inasmuch as cast iron 
will stand about 4J times as great compressive stress 
as tensile, the flange c c, subjected to tension, 
has about 4^ times the area of d, which is the com- 
pressed flange. Thus, the total breaking stress on one 
of the flanges is equal to the total breaking stress 
on the other. Suppose the area of a flange is 10 square 
inches, and its breaking stress is 50,000 lbs. per square 
inch, then the total breaking stress on this area is 
10 X 50,000, or 500,000 lbs. If, now, the distance 
between the centres of gravity of the two flanges is two 
feet^ we can say that the bending moment which will 
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destroy the beam if it acts at this section is 500,000 x 2, 
or 1,000,000 pound-feet 

115. When much of the material has been left near 
the middle part of the section, as it is in ordinary timber 
beams, it is not so easy to make the calculation, for 
although much of the timber is in a position where 
it is but little capable of resisting bending moment, 
yet it does resist to some extent. Again, in iron 
beams it is usual to shape them everywhere so that 
those sections where there is but little bending 
moment to be resisted are made with smaller flanges, 
or else flanges which are nearer together. If we have 
a diagram, such as we see in the various cases of 
Table lY., showing the bending moment at every 
part of the beam, we simply vary the section, so 
that it is just capable of resisting the bending moment 
which acts there. Now, timber beams, as a general rule, 
are everywhere of the same rectangular section. There 
is one place, the place of greatest bending moment^ 
where such a beam is likely to break; we therefore 
calculate the size of the section to with- 
stand this greatest bending moment. 

116. Suppose we take a certain b^Eun which has every- 
where the same section, and we load it in various ways. 
Thus, the load may be hung from one end of the beam, 
the other end being rigidly fixed, say by being built into 
a walL When we say that the end of a beam is fixed^ 
we mean that it is rigidly held in position, whereas when 
we say that a beam is supported at its ends, we mean 
that it is merely held up there. In Table lY. six ways 
are shown in which the same length of beam is supposed 
to be loaded. The total load is supposed to be the same 
in every case, and the length from a to b is supposed to 
be the same. Then, we see that when the beam is fixed 
at both ends, and the load spread over it, it is 12 times 
as strong as when one end is fixed, and the whole load 
hung from the other end. This means that if, with the 
beam fixed at one end, a load of one ton, hung at the othe^^ 
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end, breaks the beam, then, when fixed at both ends, and 
the load spread uniformly over it, the same-sized beam 
will carry 12 tons. Hence, if experiments are made on 
the strength of the beam when loaded in any of these 
ways, we know what its strength ought to be when 
loaded in any of the other ways. Now, a great many 
experiments have been made upon beams of rectangular 
section, supported at both ends and loaded in the middle, 
the third case given in the Table ; and from these experi- 
ments we know how to find the load which such a beam 
will carry. Having found this, we know that when loaded 
and supported in a different way, the beam will carry more 
or less according to the numbers in the column headed 
Strength, The rule which has been deduced from experi- 
ments on beams whose sections are rectangular is this : — 

A beam supported and loaded in any of the ways 
shown in Table IV. will break with a total load which is 
found by muUiplymg together the breadth of the section 
in inches, the squa/re of the depth in inches, the number 
called strength in Table IV,, tlie number called strength 
in Table VI,, and dividing the product by the length of 
the beam, a b, in feet. 

Mxa/mple, — ^A beam of English oak, 20 feet long, 
9 inches broad, 12 inches deep, is Jloced at the ends. 
What load placed in the middle will break iti This is 
case V. of Table IV., and the relative strength is given 
as 2 in the same Table. Opposite English oak, in Table 
VI., we find the number 557 ; and hence, 9 x 12 x 12 
X 2 X 557 -^ 20, or 72,188 Iba, or more than 32 tons, 
is the answer. 

117. Suppose the breaking load on a beam of timber is 
found to be 32 tons, you would follow the usual practice 
if you really never placed on it a load of more than 
8 tons. Thus, you divide the breaking load by 4 to 
get the safe load, or the working load. This number 4 
is called a factor of safety. The usual factors of safety 
employed in structures generally are given in the follow- 
ing Table: — 
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TABLE V. 
Factors of Safety. 





A Dead Load, 

or one that 

does not 

alter. 


A Lire Load, or one that alters. 


Material. 


In Tem- 
porary 
Stractnres. 


In Per- 
manent 
Stractnres. 


In Struc- 
tures sub- 
jected to 
Shocks. 


Wrought Iron ) 
and Steel f 
Cast Iron . . . 
Timber .... 
Brickwork . . . 
Masonry . . . 


3 
3 

20 


4 

4 
4 


4 to 6 

6 

10 

6 

20 to 30 


10 
10 



118. You must specially remember that it has been 
found by experience that if we have beams of the same 
material of rectangular section loaded in the same way, 
the strength is doubled if we double the breadth of tlie 
beam or halve Us length ; but if we double the depths we 
increase the strength fowr times, 

TABLE VI. 
Beams Suppobted at the Ends and Loaded in the Middle. 



Nature of Material. 


Strength. 


Deflection. 


Teak .... 


820 


•00018 


Oak 






460 to 600 


•00044 to ^00020 


English Oak , 






667 


•0003 


Asn 






676 


•00026 


Beech 






618 


•00031 


Pitch Pine 






644 


•00036 


Bed Fine . 






460 


•00023 


Fir . 






370 


•0005 to ^0002 


Larch 






284 


•00041 


Deal 






600 


•00023 


Elm. 






337 


•00061 


Cast Iron 






2640 


•000024 


Wrought Iron 




3470 


•000016 


Hammered Steel 




6400 


•000013 

1 
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The numbers given in this Table are merely the 
average values found by various experimenters. You 
may wish, however, to find for yourself whether they 
are correct or not. You are designing a beam of pitch- 
pine, sayj then take a rod of pitch-pine, 1 foot long, 
1 inch broad, 1 inch deep ; support it at the ends, and 
* load in the middle till it breaks ; the Table says that the 
load will be 544 lbs., but you may find it to be more 
or less than this. Remember also that it is 
near the middle that your beam is likely 
to break; this, then, ought to be the soundest and 
most evenly grained part of the timber if possible, and 
the specimens which you try ought to be as nearly as 
possible the same kind of timber. 

119. When a beam is loaded in any way, you know 
how to find the bending moment at any place, and if you 
know the modulus of elasticity of the material, and the 
moment of inertia of the section, you can find the 
curvature of the beam. You may draw a bent beam, 
then, in the same way as you drew the springs of 
Fig. 64, but the beam is so little curved usually that you 
will have difficulty in getting compasses long enough. 
In this ca^e it is usual to diminish all the radii in some 
large proportion, remembering that the deflection of your 
beam as you draw it is increased in this proportion. 
For a beam fixed at one end and loaded at the oijier you 
would get a curve just like the portion s T in Fig. 64 c, 
s being the fixed end and t the loaded end. 

120. The important thing to know is the deflection 
of a beam — that is, ilie greatest yielding of any part of it. 

It can be proved mathematically, from what has been 
given in Art. 106, that if d is the deflection of a beam whose 
cross section is tibe same everywhere, w the load, l the 
length, I the moment of inertia of the section, and e the 
modulus of elasticity, and if all these are in inches and 
pounds, or in any other units so long as they are all in the 
same units, then 

w L> for a beam fixed at one end and loaded nt 



^ 



^ 8 B z the other. 
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8 WL» for a "beam fixed at one end, and loaded 
8 Sbi uniformly. 

__ 1 WL» for a beam supported at the ends and 
16 Sbi loaded in the middle. 

___ 6 l_ WL« for a beam supported at the ends and 
8 16 Sbi loaded uniformly. 

The third of these formulae is the one most needed. It is 
by means of this formula that the modulus of elasticity is 
generally determined. Thus in careful experiments with 
an iron beam, 1 inch broad, 1 inch deep, earned on supports 
24 inches asunder, suppose we find that a load of 2,000 lbs. 
produces a deflection of one-quarter of an inch^ Now 

I for the beam is js — , or rs. The third formula given 

above becomes -26 = ^ 2000x24x24x24 ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

16 O B X T^ 

find that b is 27,648,000 lbs. per square inch. 

Again, taking the fifth of the cases shown in 
Table lY., I find that 560 lbs. produced a defiection of 
0*22 inch in a beam of wood 24 inches long, 1} inch 
aquare. Here i =» 1-76 x 1-75 x 1*76 x 1-76 4- 12, or -781, 

and '22 = 1 ^^^j*^,^^ , from which we find that e is 

10 o B X vol 

938,656 lbs. per square inch. 

Again, from Table YI. we see that a beam of teak 
12 indies long, 1 inch broad, 1 inch deep, gets a defiection 
of '00018 inch for a load of 1 lb. Here the moment of inertia 

of the cross section is ^ and -00018 = ~ l^^iil^, from 

Id 10 O B X ^ 

which we find that b for teak is 2,400,000 lbs. per square 
inch. 

121. Take a small beam, a b, Fig. 70, supported at the 
ends, and load it in the middle. Measure carefully the 
deflection or lowering of the middle point This is 
called the deflection of such a beam. Kow this distance 
will usually be small, and so you had better magnify it 
by letting the string o w pass over the little axle e, which 
carries a long pointer. This pointer will show on the 
scale P K a magniflcation of the deflection. You will find 
that the more load you place at c, the greater is the de- 
flection; and in fact that the deflection is proportional 
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to the load until your loads become great enough to 
produce permanent set, when (Art. 52) the deflections 
increase more rapidly than the load. If now you use a 
beam of the same material but of double the breadth, 
then for the same load you will get one-half the old 
deflection. If you use a beam of double the depth, then 




Fig. 70. 

for the same load you will get only one-eighth of the old 
deflection. Also, if you double the length of your beam, 
using the same load, you will get eight times the old 
deflection. A very instructive series of experiments 
may be made very easily in this subject, and you will 
not thoroughly understand the matter unless you make a 
few such experiments. It is found that a beam of pitch 
pine, 1 foot long, 1 inch broad, and 1 inch deep, sup- 
ported at its two ends and loaded in the middle, is 
deflected '00035 inch by a load of 1 lb. This explains 
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the numbers given in Table VI, It is found that if the 
same beam is fixed at one end and loaded at the other 
(first case of Table IV.), the deflection is 16 times as 
great, whereas if the beam is fixed at both ends and the 
load is spread uniformly (last case of Table IV,), the 
deflection is only -125, or one-eighth as great This 
explains the " deflection " column of Table IV. 

122. The rule, then, to find the deflection in inches of 
any beam loaded in any of the ways shown in Table IV. 
is this : — Multiply together the cube of the length m feet, 
the total load in pounds, the number called deflection 
t» Table IV,y arid the number called deflection in 
Table YI,y and dvoide the product by the breadth 
of the bea/m in inches, and by the cube of the depth in 
inches. 

Example* — ^A beam 20 feet long, 10 inches broad, 15 
inches deep, of pitch pine, fixed at one end and having 
spread all over it a total load of 4,000 lb& — what is its 
deflection ? Here the number in Table IV. is 6, and in 
Table VI. it is -00035 ; hence we have 20 x 20 x 20 x 4,000 
X 6 X -00035 divided by 10, and again divided by 15 
times 15 times 15, which gives as answer 1*99 inch. 
The end of the beam would be deflected this distance. 

123. A beam is said to be stiff if its deflection is 
small, and we say that the stifihess of a beam supported 
and loaded in the various ways shown in Table IV, is for 

the various cases r^, -,1, 1*6, 4, 8, In fact, a beam of 

Id d 

a certain length carrying a certain load is 128 times 
stifler when it is fixed at the ends and loaded uniformly 
than when it is fixed at one end and loaded at the other 
end. 

It is well to remember that when we 
double the breadth of a beam we double 
its strength and also its stifl'ness, but if 
we double its depth we get four times 
the strength and eight times the stifi*- 
ness. Beams required to be very stifl* ought to bo 
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very deep. Care must be taken, however, that they are 
laterally supported, else they will buckle. If you double 
the length of a beam you get half the strength, but you 
only get one-eighth of the sti&ess. 

124. What about beams that are not rectangular in 
section 1 Suppose we have a beam of the same section 
everywhere, whose strength and stiffiiess we know, 
and suppose we want to know the strength and stiffiieas 
of another beam which has the same form of section- 
that is, suppose the new section is such that all the old 
lateral dimensions are increased in a certain ratio— then 
the strength and stiffness increase in this ratio ; if all 
the old vertical dimensions are increased in a certain 
ratio, then the strength increases as the square of this 
ratio, and the stiffness increases as the cube of this 
ratio. The effect of change of length is just the same 
as it was with rectangular beams, and we know the effect 
produced by different methods of supporting and loading 
the beam from Table IV. 

From Arts. 103 and 112 it is evident that the load which 
a beam will carry without breaking is proportional to the 
strength modulus of its section divided by the length of 
the beam. The deflection of the beam is proportional 
to the load multiplied by the cube of the length, divided 
by the moment of inertia of the cross section. 

125. At the Imperial College of Engineering, in 
Japan, we had a testing machine with which I have made 
a great many experiments with my students. It in- 
creased the load on a beam at a uniform rate, and 
registered the load and deflection of the beam at every 
instant — that is, it drew a curve, each point of which 
showed the deflection and the load which produced it. 
Mr. George Cawley, instructor in mechani<^ engineer- 
ing at the college^ lithographed a number of these curves, 
taken by himself; and although the experiments were 
made on Japanese wood, so that the actual amounts 
of load and deflection are not of general interest^ yet 
the shapes of the curves are so interesting as to be 
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destroy the beam if it acts at this section is 500,000 x 2, 
or 1,000,000 pound-feet 

116. When much of the material has been left near 
the middle part of the section, as it is in ordinary timber 
beams, it is not so easy to make the calculation, for 
although much of the timber is in a position where 
it is but little capable of resisting bending moment, 
yet it does resist to some extent. Again, in iron 
beams it is usual to shape them everywhere so that 
those sections where there is but little bending 
moment to be resisted are made with smaller flanges, 
or else flanges which are nearer together. If we have 
a diagram, such as we see in the various cases of 
Table IV., showing the bending moment at every 
part of the beam, we simply vary the section, so 
that it is just capable of resisting the bending moment 
which acts there, Now, timber beams, as a general rule, 
are everywhere of the same rectangular section. There 
is one place, the place of greatest bending moment, 
where such a beam is likely to break; we therefore 
calculate the size of the section to with- 
stand this greatest bending moment. 

116. Suppose we take a certain beam which has every- 
where the same section, and we load it in various ways. 
Thus, the load may be hung from one end of the beam, 
the other end being rigidly fixed, say by being built into 
a wall. When we say that the end of a beam is fixed, 
we mean that it is rigidly held in position, whereas when 
we say that a beam is supported at its ends, we mean 
that it is merely held up there. In Table IV. six ways 
are shown in which the same length of beam is supposed 
to be loaded. The total load is supposed to be the same 
in every case, and the length from A to B is supposed to 
be the same. Then, we see that when the beam is fixed 
at both ends, and the load spread over it, it is 12 times 
as strong as when one end is fixed, and the whole load 
hung from the other end. This means that if, with the 
beam fixed at one end, a load of one ton, hung at the other 
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TABLE VIIL* 

Talus of B for struts of the sections shoum in Table IX, The first 
column gives the length of the strut divided by its least lateral 
dimension. 



Lengrtb divided by 


Bfor 


Bfor 


B for Strong 


Lateru Dimensdon d. 


Cast Iron. 


Wrought Iron. 


Dry Timber. 


10 


0-748 


0132 


1- 


15 


1-68 


0-300 


3-6 


20 


3-00 


0-532 


B-4 


25 


4-64 


0-832 


10-0 


30 


6-76 


1-200 


14-4 


35 


9-20 


1-632 


19-6 


40 


12-00 


2-132 


26-6 


45 


18-72 


3-332 


40-(l 



TABLE rx. 
Values of n for struts and pillars of the following sections : — 



Square of Bide d^ or rectangle with smallest 
side d 



Hollow rectangle, or square with, thin sides |^ 



Oirde, diameter d 



Thin ring, external diameter d . 



Angle iron, smallest side d 




^ 



Cruciform, smallest breadth d . 



* Modified from Professor Fleeming Jenkin'i article on Bridges in 
the " Encyclopaedia Britannica.** 
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If we want the bre&king load for a stmt whose ends 
are not hinged, it is necessary to fbad in what way it 
tends to bend, and to use the above rule regarding 
the strut as hinged at two points of contrary flexure. 
Thus in Eig. 73 the strut or column b is as strong 
as a strut hinged or rounded at both ends, whose 
length is only a b. The rule becomes — For a strut Jloced 
oit both ends, calculate by the above rule, but taJce n 
one fourth of what I luive given in Table IX. For 
a strut, one end of which is fixed and the other is 
only hinged, calculate the breaking load as if both 
its ends were hinged, then calculate it as if both its 
ends were fixed, and take the mean value of the two 
answers. 

130. The Teeth of Wheels.— When toothed wheels 
drive each other, their teeth tend to break like little beams 
fixed at one end. It is usual in considering their strength 
to regard the pressure between two teeth as acting at 
a comer, because this may accidentally occur, and it is 
the most trying conditio/ There are^isuaUy two pairs 
of teeth in contact at once, so we consider that only half 
the total horse-power has ever to be transmitted by one 
pair of teetL This transmitted horse-power, multiplied 
by 33,000, divided by the circumferential velocity of the 
wheel per minute, is of course the pressure in pounds 
which each tooth has to withstand. Imagine the tooth 
to tend to break at a section making 45° with the depth, 
just as we know it would break if the comer were struck 
smartly with a hammer. This consideration leads to the 
rule, that the pitch is proportional to 
the square root of the pressure, 
divided by the greatest safe stress per 
square inch to which the material may 
be subjected. 

131. Flat Plates. — ^A plate, round or square, either 
merely supported or firmly fixed all round its edge, 
will carry a total load uniformly spread over it 
which is simply proportional to the square of the 
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thickness, and is not dependent on tlie area of the 
plate. Fixing the edges adds a quarter to the strength. 

132. Similar Stmctnres Similarly Loaded. — Ji a 
girder is loaded mainly by its own weight, then any other 
girder made to the same drawing bnt on a different scale 
would be a similar structure similarly loaded ; and this is 
the name given to all structures made from the same 
drawings but to different scales, if their loads are in 
the same proportions to the weights of the structures 
themselves. It will be found that in all cases the stress 
at similar places is proportional to the size of the struc- 
ture — ^that is, the weakness of the structure 
is in direct proportion to its size. 

This is easily seen if we imagine the structure to be 
such a simple one as a rod, A, Fig. 74, carrying a weighty 
ball, w. If there is another such arrangement, 
of twice the size in every direction, the area 
of cross section of the rod would be four times 
as great, but the load to be carried would 
be eight times as great, and therefore the 
stress per square inch at a section would be 
twice as great — that is, the larger rod and ball 
would be twice as weak. As tiie stress would 
be twice as great and the length of the rod 
twice as great, the extension would be four 
times as great The extension of the rod 
per foot in length would only be twice as 

Via 74. ^^^^ ^ ^^® same way a beam of cast 
iron, 1 inch square and 1 foot long, is 1,700 
times too light to break with its own weight, whereas a 
beam of cast iron whose length, breadth, and depth are 
in the same proportion, if 1,700 feet long and 1,700 
inches square in section, would break with its own 
weight. The deflection of similar beams 
similarly loaded is proportional to the 
square of their dimensions; but the 
deflection per foot of length is only 
proportional to their dimensions. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GRAPHICAL STATICS. 

133. The basis of all applications of mathematics in 
Physics and Engineering is the fact that any physical 
phenomenon which is directional (such as a force, a 
velocity, an acceleration, a stress, the flow of a fluid, <fec.,) 
may be represented in a most perfect manner by a straight 
line. The general application of the geometry of the 
straight line to all physical calculations is a science 
called Qtuttemions, and it certainly is not my object to 
teach you any of the methods employed in this study 
to denote the relations of lines to one another. But 
with a box of drawing instruments and a sheet of paper, 
it is easy, by actually drawing the lines and measuring 
lengths, to solve many problems which would otherwise 
require a considerable knowledge of mathematics. This 
sort of graphical calculation having proved useful, it has 
attracted the attention of men who have leisure enough 
to make an elaborate study of its methods. It has unfor- 
timately been dignifled with the name of a new science. 
It has become a complicated weapon with which these men 
can attack all sorts of problems which are much more 
easily solved in other ways ; and the result is that, instead 
of our having a few useful pages anywhere devoted to the 
subject, we have large treatises, adorned with numerous 
steel engravings, whose complications of lines frighten 
the student. It has been the same with many other 
useful processes ; a few persons devote their attention to 
them and find that they are all-powerful, and every 
writer on the subject tlunks it his duty to show how all 
sorts of problems are attacked. For instance, how few 
workmen know how to divide or multiply numbei's or 
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square or extract square roots by means of the slide rule ! 
How few educated engineers, even, are able to make use 
of it ! The owner of the instrument shop in which it 
is sold is seldom able to explain its use. It is known 
that very complicated problems can be worked out 
on it, but it is also known that to learn the working 
of these would require more time than it is worth while 
to devote to them, and, besides, they would be readily 
forgotten, whereas it is not sufficiently well known 
that the really useful processes of the slide rule can 
be taught to any man in a few minutes. 

134. I shall begin this subject of Graphical Statics 
by giving some definitions, and indicating some pro- 
positions which can be proved by actual drawing. I 
shall speak of forces^ because you have been accustomed 
to treat forces in the following way. I should have 
preferred merely to talk of lineSf and to let 
these lines stand for any directional physical 
property. 

135. Forces Acting at a Point. — The 
line A B (Fig. 74a) represents a force in 
direction by its own direction, in cmiovM 
by its length to any scale we please, and in 
sense by its arrow-head, which shows that 
the action of the force is from A to B. It 
would not be correct to call this the 
force B A, because this is opposed to 
the sense of the arrow-head. The 
forces A 0, B, c, D (Fig. 75), all 
act upon a small body, o, or their 
lines of action when produced all pass 
through a point, o, in a large rigid 
body. The amount of each force is 
shown by the length of the line, repre- 
senting it to some scale of so many 
pounds to the inch. Now to add these 
forces together in the most perfect manner — ^that is, to find 
a force called their resultant^ which shall be exactly equiva- 




Fig.74.A 




Kg. 75. 
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lent in its effects to all the above forces acting together — 
we draw a polygon (Fig. 75a). Each side of this polygon 
is parallel to and proportional to a force in Fig. 75 ; thus, 
the side A corresponds to the force a o, and the arrow- 
heads agree, and lastly the action indicated 
by the arrow-heaus is concurrent from A 
round to D. Fig. 75a is always called The 
Force Polygon. When it is uncloaedy as it 
is in the present case, we know that the 
forces A o, &c. (Fig. 75), are not in equi- 
librium. To keep ao, o b, &c., in equilib- j,. ^^^ 
rium a new force, called the equilihrant (see 
Glossary, Art. 21 8), must be introduced corresponding to 
the side e (shown dotted), which will close the polygon, its 
arrow-head being concuiTcnt with the others. Now if we 
want the resultaiit of A o, o B, o c, o d, it evidently acts , 
through and corresponds to E, Fig. 75a, but with arrow- 
head reversed. The resultant of a nwmher of forces is 
equal and opposite to their equilihrant 

Prove now the following exercises by actual 
drawing :— 

1st. The resultant of any number of forces does not 
depend on the order in which they are drawn as sides of 
the polygon. 

2nd. Any lines or forces whatever which form a 
closed polygon in any given order will form a closed 
pc^ygon if drawn in any other order. 

3rd. In adding forces we may first find the resultant 
of some of the forces, and then add together this resul- 
tant and all the reat of the forces. The answer will 
always be the same, however we may group the forces 
before adding them. 

136. The Link Polygon. — ^We shall now consider 
forces which do not necessarily act through one point. 
Take, for example, the forces 1, 2, 3, 4 (Fig. 76). Draw 
the unclosed force polygon 1', 2', 3', 4' (Fig. 77) with its 
sides parallel to and proportional to the forces, and the 
arrow-heads concurrent. Now the dotted line h a, 
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with its arrow non-ooncurrent with the rest, is parallel to 
and proportional to the resultant of all the given force& 
But this does not tell us where the resultant force is 
situated, although it tells us its direction and amount. 

From any point, o (Fig. 77), draw a line to the jxmo- 
tion of 1' and 2' (it is easier to say draw the line o 1' 2^), 





Pig. 76. 



2' 3', &c., to all the angles of the force polygon. Now 
construct a new unclosed polygon, with its comers on 
1, 2, 3, 4 (Fig. 76), and its sides parallel to o 1' 2', o 2' 3', 
&c. (Fig. 77), its last side being parallel to oa, and its 
first parallel to oh. We have now found the point, 5 
(Fig. 76), where the first and last sides of the link poly- 
gon meet The resultant of the forces 1, 2, 3, 4, passes 
through this point, 5, and corresponds to the closing side, 
6a, in direction and magnitude. The new polygon is 
called THE LINK POLYGON of the forces relative to the 
pole^ o. The position of A, the point at which we start 
to draw the link polygon, may be chosen anywhere, and 
hence there may be any number we please of link polygons 
for a given position of the pole, o. Again, there are any 
number we please of link polygons corresponding to any 
other position of o, and we can choose o where we please. 

Suppose we find that when we are given the forces 1, 2, 
3, 4 (Fig. 78), and we draw the force polygon (Fig. 79), and 
any link polygon (Fig. 78), that these are both dosed, let ns 
prove that ttie forces are in equilibrium. 

A system of forces acting on a rigid body is not affected 
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by intzodncing any number of forces which aepaxately 
balance one another. Now let a force represented by the 
length of the line o 1' 2' act at the point a in the direction 
B A| its sense being shown by the arrow-head near a, and 
let an equal force act at b in the direction a b, its sense 
being opposite to that of the force at a. These two forces 

are in equilibrium with one another, 
[2 and they cannot therefore affect tiie 





original system of forces in any way. Similarly, the forces 
shown by the arrow-heads in b c, c d, d a are introduced, 
every pair balancing one another. 

Now we see that the three forces at the point a are 
in equilibrium with one another, because they are parallel 
to and proportional in amount to the sides of the triangle 
mn (Fig. 79), and corresponding arrow-heads would run 
right round the triangle. Similarly, there is equilibrium at 
every other comer of the link polygon a b c d ; hence all the 
forces are in equilibrium, and hence the forces, 1, 2, 8, 4, 
taken by themselves, must be in equilibrium. 

The theorems which we wish students to prove by 
construction can be proved to be generally true, reasoning 
from the fact that a number of forces acting at a point 
can only have one resultant. 

137. We see, then, that the force polygon alone is 
sufficient to find the resultant of any number of forces if 
the forces meet at a pointy but we need also the link 
polygon if the forces do not meet at a point. 

The link polygon really shows that the sum of the 
turning moments of the forces 1, 2, 3, 4 (Fig 76) about 
any point is equal to the moment of Uie resultant about the 
same point. The force polvgon pays no regard to turning 
moments of forces; it merely tells us about the resoUantOT 
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the forces, Bupposing that they all passed through the same 
point. 

138. You ought to prove the truth of the following 
statements by actual drawing : — 

Ist. The direction of the resultant of any number of 
forces is independent of the order in which we draw 
them in the force polygon and draw between them the 
sides of the link polygon. 

2nd. In adding forces we may first find the resultant 
of some of the forces, and then add together this resultant 
and all the other forces. The result will always be the 
same, however we may group the forces before adding 
them. 

3rd. If the force polygon of a number of forces 
is closed, and if we can draw a closed link polygon, 
then all the link polygons we may draw will also be 
closed. 

4th. If any other pole be taken in Fig. 77, and 
another link polygon be drawn and a new point 5 
(Fig. 76) is found, both of the points so found lie in a 
straight line parallel to & a of Fig. 77. 

Tou will also find, and it is easy to prove, that the 
locus of the point in which any two sides of the link 
polygon meet is parallel to the line which closes the 
corresponding portion of the force polygon. A^in, if & is 
taken as pole instead of o, the last side of the hnk polygon 
is found to be in the direction of the resultant of the forces 
1, 2, 3, 4 ; and, generally, any side of the link polygon is in 
the direction of the resultant of the corresponding number 
of the given forces. Thus, if 3 is taken as pole, 4 6 
(Fig. 76) becomes the resultant of the forces 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
3 4 becomes the resultant of the forces 1, 2, 8. It is evident 
from this that the direction of the resultant of any two 
lines or of any number of lines which meet at a point 
passes through their point of intersection. 

A system of forces may not reduce to a resultant force, 
but be equivident to a couple. When this is the case tiie 
force polygon is closed, and the first and last sides of any 
link polygon that may be drawn are parallel to one another. 
Tou may also find it worth your while to prove by construc- 
tion this statement ; If two link polygons are drawn for two 
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podtioiu ol the ^le o, the Coiresponding ^dee of the two 
poljrgona meet m points which lie in a straight lina 
parallel to tjie line joining tlie two poaitione of the 

139. If jou hare been able to make a few drawings snch 
aa I hare been speakiiig about, and bo take an interest in this 
easy and initmctire method of workiDg mechanical eiei- 
oisea, yon ought to work by means of it a few suoh 
exercisee aa the following :— In Fig. 80 A b represent* a 
ladder whose 
centre of gi»- 




n«. eo. 



■iwxith 

o A, and its 

end B on the smooth fioor o i 
and the readloDS at a and a. 

The forces acting on the ladder 
arrowB, Draw t ~ "" 



Find the pnll in the string 
shown by the 




H, and w z parallel to 
that T X z w is the force polygon. The 
,. lengths of X z, z w, w t represent the 
forces at c, at b, and at a. 

IM. Again, the centn of grKvlty of a 
nnmbar of masses or a number of areas 
may be found casilf by this method. 
ThoB, let there be masses or areas, mi, mj, 
&c, whose centres are at the points I, 2, 
Ac. (Fig, 82). Draw the parallel forces 
11, 22, &c., in an? direction proportional 
to M] ntj, &0., and find the resultant by 
the above method. Suppose h n to be the 
direction of the resultant. Now repeat the 
process, taking the parallel forces of the same magnitudes aa 
before, bat inadifferentdirectiDa, and letH p be the direction 
<d Ou remltaut. Eyidently m, where these lines meet, is the 
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centre of gravity of the masses or areas. This method 
may often prove useful, for areas especially. Thus, to 
find the centre of gravity of any given area, divide it into 
any suitable number of parts, so that the centre of gravity 
and area of each i>art may be found easily. If we divide 
the area by parallel lines, these lines may be drawn 
equidistant, and the area of each i>art is approximately 
given by the length of the line which separates it from 
either of its neighbours. A repetition of the process 
has been employed to determine the moment of inertia 
of the area about any given line. 

141. 1 do not advise students to adopt this link polygon 
method ot finding centres of gravity or of calculating 

moment of inertia. A practicid 
engineer will always apply the 
ordinaiy formnla to find the 
centre of gravity of an area. 
Thus, if you want the centre of 
gravity of the figure m n o p 
(Fig. 83), draw two parallel lines, 
o H, K o, touching me figure at 
two opposite sides. Draw a line, 
KQ, at light angles to o h, and 
divide it into any number of equal 
parts, each equal to d. Draw the 
lines A B, CD, &c., parallel to o h, 
so that they are at the distance d 
apart, the distance from a b to a h, or from t z to k o 
hieing id. It is evident that if n x p is a line pajuUel 
the centre of gravity, then approximately 




to OH 



^^ 1- AB + 3CD + 5bf + Ac. 
O X = ^a . : : ? — 



k 



We have thus obtained one line through the centre of 
gravity, and in a similar way we may obtain anotiiier 
such line, and their point of intersection is the centre of 
gravity required. 

In the same way we may obtain the momeiit of Inertia i 
of any area about any line ; or, as is often the case, suppose 
we wish to find the moment of inertia of m n o p about 
N X p, a line which passes through the centre of gravity. 
Evidenfly the moment of inertia about o h is 

Iz=!^(AB + 90D + 25BF-f &o.). 

Now, it is weU known that the moment of inertia of 
em area about any line is equal to its moment of inertia 
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8 need DOt Bub- 



--ES- 



tAnit a paralhl line through ill centre of gravity, together 
aith tht prodaet of the area into the iguare of the distance 
hetmeen the tico linei. Hence, the moment of inertia 

l,= I-Qx'.dCAH+CD + EJ + &C.). 

It will be found in practice that this easy way of cairy- 
ing oot simple idea^ is better than the complicated use of 
the link polygon method for finding moment of inertia. If 
Uie area may be divided into rectangles whose aidea are 
Mjallel to and perpendicular t« t' ' 

divide these rectangles. It 
must be remembered that the 
moment of inertia of a Kct- 
angle ahont ai^ axis ia equal 
to tliB area of the rectangle 
nraltipliad by the iqaare of the 
distance of its centre of gravity 
from tills aiiB, pliiB the moment 

of inertia of the rectangle -g; ^ p. 

about a parallel line throDgh jij_ ^ 

its centre of gravity. Thus, 

the rectangle ABci>(Fig. 84] isknown to have about irxu 

the moment of inertia ^^^"-' so that the moment of 

Inertia of the rectangle about o' o o' ia 

tti?+„.. „.«..,„„.. „c_j+..,). 

The student will End it good exercise to take a few lec- 
tions of angle-iron, T-iron, rails, and other specimens of 
rolled iron, and find the position of centre of gravity of eaeh 
section, and the moment of inertia of each area about any 
line through the centre of gravity. The exact forms ought 
to he taken from real specimens. If the area is symmetrical, 
A one line throiigli tlie centre of 

gravity Can always be found 
hj mere inspection. 

143. "When the moments of 
mortia of an area about any 
three aiee through a point are 
known, the moment of 
I inertia about any other 
axis through the same 
point maybe fomad; because 
if a distance he measured from 
the point along an axis which 
IB equal to the reciprocal of the 
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radios of gyration of the area about the axis, the extremities of 
all such measured distances lie in an ellipse. The principal 
axes of the area are in the directions of Ihe major and minor 
axes of this ellipse. Thus, if for any area, m n p b (Fig. 85^, 
the least moment of inertia is about an axis, oa, and is 

-^, and if the greatest moment of inertia is about o b, and is 

-^, then A B a' b' being an ellipse whose major and minor 

axes are a a' and b b', the moment of inertia about an axis, 

oc, is ^. This theorem of Poinsot's is proved in all 

elementaiy treatises on dynamics. The student will find it 
useful to prove it by actually finding the moments of 
inertia of any area about a number of axes. 
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EXAMPLES IN GRAPHICAL STATIC& 

148. Diagrams of Bending Moment. — ^Let a b (Fig. 

86) represent the length of a 
beam which has three verti- 
caJ loads— 1, 2, 3. To find 
the vertical supporting 
forces at A and B, draw 
the unclosed force polygon, 
K L (Fig. 87)— before the 
student arrives at this part 
of the book he will probably 
have drawn other force poly- 
gons where all the sides were 
really in the same straight 
line— 1, 2, and 3 (Fig.87), 
representing in direction 
and magnitude the three 
loads of Fig. 86. Choose 
OK, o 1 2, o 2 3, and o l. Now 






Fig. 87. 



any point, o. Join 

draw the link polygon (Fig. 86), beginning at any 
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point, a, in tlie vertical from A, and ending in the point b. 
Now a & is the side wanting in the force polygon. Draw 
ON (Fig. 87) parallel to a 6 (Fig. 86). Then ln is the 
amount of the supporting force at b, and nk is the 
amount of the supporting force at A. Also, draw any 
vertical line, s t (Fig. 86). Then the length s t, intercepted 
by the aidee of the force polygon, repreacTUs the bending 
moment of the beam at a/ny point, p, on some scale whic^ 
it is easy to find. 

To ^Tove this. Draw o h horizontally. The moment at 
any point, p, due to the supporting force, nk at a, is 
NK X Ap; and this is equal to oh x pt, for, by sinular 
triangles, 

ax: tf:: ON : nk, 
and therefore 

AP : TF : : OH : nk. 

This second proportion gives nk. ap equal to oh. tf. 

In tixe same way the moment at p, due to the force 1, 
is o H . F s ; and hence the true moment at p, being the 
cUfference of these, is o h . s t. We see, then, that if, for 
example, the beam is drawn to a scale of 

1 foot, represented by x inches, 

and if the loads are drawn to a scale of 

1 pound, represented by y inches, 

then s T is the bending moment at p, on a scale such that 

1 pound-foot is represented by ^ inches. 

If the load is not concentrated at a number of points, it 
is usual to imagine it divided into a number of loads, each 
of which acts at one point. The diagram of biding 
moment is drawn in the wa^ which I have just described, 
and then for the polygon with its straight sides we sub- 
stitute a curve which touches all the sides of the polygon. 

After you have found a diagram of bending moment, if 
you wish to see the effect of additional IcMtds, draw a 
diagram for these loads as if they acted alone, but take 
care that the horizontal distance, o h, is the same as before. 
Add together the ordinates of yoor two diagrams to get 
your new diagram of bending moment for all tne loads. 

144. Shape of a Loaded Beam.— When we know the 
bending moment at every cross section of a beam, it is easy 
to draw its shape, the Yeortioal dimensions being increased in 
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any scale we please. Divide the bending moment at every 
place by the modulus of elasticity and by the moment of 
inertia of the cross section there, and draw a diagram which 
shows at every place the value of m •— b i. Eegard this as 
a diagram which shows the amount of a new kind of 
continuous load per foot in length of the beam. Draw a 
new diagram as the diagram of bending moment was drawn. 
This shows at every place what has been the amount of 
vertical yielding of the beam. If the scale of ei is 
diminished, the scale of the deflection of the beam is 
increased in the same proportion. The proof of this 
proposition cannot easily be given without the use of 
mathematical expressions, which I prefer to keep out of 
this book. 

145. Hinged Structures. — Before giving you the easy 
rules by which we find the forces acting in structures built 
up of a number of tie-bars and struts hinged together, 
such as roof-principals and iron girders, I think it advisable 
to mention a few facts about the geometry of certain fig^ures 
which consist of points joined by straight lines. They are 
such that ; — 

First, we are able to resolve them into a number of 
closed x)olygons. Secondy each side in a figure is a side of 
two polygons, and only two. Third, from each point there 
come at least three straight lines. Fourth, each line passes 

B A 

C 1^::;:- — ..„_ 

B 
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through at least two points. If a line passes through three 
points or more we must consider its segments as distinct 
sides. Thus, o A b o d e f (Fig. 88) is a figure which satisfies 
the conditions ; it consists of seven points, joined by twelve 
lines, and it contains seven closed polygons or triangles. 
Also A B c D o o' (Fig. 89) is a figure consisting of six points 
joined by twelve lines ; to satisfy condition (2) given above, 
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we must not conmder A b c d as one of the polygons, we only 
take into account the eight triangles. 

It will be found that in aU figures satisfying the above 
conditions the number of closed polygons plus the number 
of points equals the number of sides plus two. This is 
proved by taking any suitable figure and adding a 
new side; it is found that the sum of the number of 
closed polygons and the number of points is alao increased 
by unify. This is, indeed, the relation between the number of 
faces, sunmiits, and edges of a polyhedron, and aU the 
figures of which we speak may be regarded as prpjections 

01 polyhedra. 

liSa. Straight-line figures generally may be divided 
into : — 1. Deformable figures, or those which may alter in 
shape, the lines retaining their ori^^inal lengths. 2. Figures 
periectly stiff. 3. Fig^ires which would be perfectly 
stiff, even if we removed one or more lines. It may 
be shown that a fig^ure 
belongs to class 1, 2, 
or 3, according as the ' 
number of its sides is 
less than, equal to, or 
greater than, double 
the number of points 
minus three. It is 
evident that in a 
flgpire of the third 
cLass the lengths of 
the extra lines may 
expressed mathemati 
cally in terms of the 
other sides. Thus, if 
there are a points, b 
sides, and e polygons 
in any figpire, we 
generally find that 
tiiere exist b-2a+S 
necessary conditions 
regarding the lengths 
of the sides, and if these conditions are not satisfied the 
figure has no existence. 

If in a given figure ^ — 2 a + 3 is negative, then 

2 a— ^— 3 further conditions must be given, to add lines to 
the figure before it can become stiff. 

Thus, Fig. 90 is deformable (class 1) ; Fig. 91 is stiff (dass 
2) ; Fig. 92 contains one extra side (dass 3) ; Fig. OS 
contains four extra sides (dass 3). 
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146. In every problem, in Graphical Statics it will be 
found that we are concerned with two figures which have a 
certain reciprocal relation to one another. "We shaU now 
define this relation. 

Two figures are said to be reciprocal to one another 
when to each line in one figure &ere corresponds one 
parallel line in the other figure, and the linies which meet in 
a point in one fig^ure correspond to the lines forming a 
closed polygon in the other figure. Thus Fig. 74 and 
Fig. 75 are reciprocal, and Fig. 78 and Fig. 79 are reciprocal. 

It may be i^own that unless a figure satisfies the con- 
ditions given in Section 146 it cannot have a reciprocal 
figure, but that all figures which satisfy those conditions do 
admit of reciprocal figures. Thus Figs. 88 and 89 admit of 
reciprocal figures. So also that a figure composed of any 
number of closed polygons, a b o d b, a' b' c' d' b', &c., with 
the same number of sides, a a', b b', &c., being joined, shall 
admit of a reciprocal figure, it is necessary and sufficient 
ihat the points in which all agreeing sides meet, if produced, 
shall lie in a straight line. Thus, the points where a b 
and c D meet, a' b' and & d', a" b" and o" d", etc., all lie in 
one straight line, and so for the other sides. We observe, 
therefore, that any number of link polygons obtained from 
the same forces may form a figure which admits of a 
reciprocal figure. 

G-enerally, we may say ; — that where any fig^ure com- 
posed of points joined by straight lines shall admit of a 
reciprocal figure, it is necessary and sufficient that it is the 
projection of a polyhedron with plane faces. 

That a given figure shaU acbooit of one, and only one, 
reciprocal figure, it is in general necessary and it is 
sufficient that it contains one extra line. If it does not 
contain an extra line, then it is necessary for it to satisfy one 
condition, if it is to have one and only one reciprocal fig^ure. If 
it is def ormable, it only admits of a reciprocal fignire when 
it satisfies as many conditions plus one as there are new lines 
to be traced to render it stiff. If it contains two or more 
extra lines, it admits of any number of reciprocal ^rures. 

In fact, a fig^e admits in general of none, or of one, or 
of any number of reciprocal figures according as the number 
of its points is greater than, equal to, or less than, the 
number of its closed jpolygons. 

There are exceptions to these rules, which I shall not 
enter into. 

147. In any stracture, such as the principal of a roof 
and many girders of bridges, formed of many different 
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bars, if we assume that each bar is subjected to direct pull 
or direct plush — ^that is, if we assume that the forces with 
which a bar may act at the two joints at its ends are 
in the line joining those two joints — ^then it is easy to 
calculate the direct push or pull which each bar has 
to resist when the structure is loaded. This is assuming 
that the external loads are all applied at the joints of the 
structure, and that these joints are really the centres 
of frictionless hing^ 

In actual practice, however, the joints are usually 
stiff — ^that is, the bars are really subjected to bending 
and shearing stresses a.s well as to direct compressive or 
tensile stress. But it is found that the strength of many 
structures, when tested, is approximately the same as 
if they were hinged structures. 

The conditions which enable us to calculate the stresses 
in a hinged structure are : — 

1. All the external forces are in equilibrium with one 
another. 

2. The pulls and thrusts and loads acting at any one 
joint form a system of forces which are in equilibrium 
with one another. 

3. A piece connecting two joints pulls or pushes one 
of the joints with the same force with 
which it pulls or pushes the other. 

Having determined the amount 
of pull or push in each bar, we can 
find the most suitable cross section 
to give the necessary strength, if we 
know the material, by using the re- B 
suits of Chap. XL To illustrate what 
we mean by a joint, find the stresses 
in the two pieces, o a and o b (Fig. 
94), which have a hinged joint at 
o, when there is a vertical load of" 
2,000 lbs. at o. The piece o a acts 
upon o with a certain force, and so does o b, and 
the three forces balance. Draw a triangle (Fig. 95), 
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with its sides parallel to o c, o b, and o A, ui such a way 
that the side c represents on some scale the force of 
2,000 lbs. The direction of o c, being a pull downwards, 
shows the direction in which we must draw the arrows 
concurrent round the triangle cba; then b represents to 
the same scale the force in OB, and the arrow shows 
its action on o ; thus we see o b pushes o, so we call 
o B a strut We also know that at the other joint of 
o B, say B, the piece o b exerts a pushing force of amount 
h. Similarly, a o is a tie — that is, it exerts a pull upon 
O of the amount a. 

148. Let us now consider the roof-principal shown in 
Fig. 96. Certain loads are given acting at the joints, 




*< F 



\ 



and we know that the structure is supported by two forces 
or reactions at its two ends. Our first step is to find 
these two supporting forces. They must be in equili- 
brium with all the external load& 

Now, it is well known that we must be given either 
the direction or the amount of one of these supporting 
forces, else the problem becomes indeterminate. It is 
usual to be told that one or other supporting force is 
vertical This condition is arrived at in practice by 
having at one end of a structure a little carriage with 
wheels resting on a horizontal plate of iron. 

The notation which we use is due to Mr, Bow. It 
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very materiallj simplifies the process of calculation. You 
observe that every aptice between two forces in Fig. 96 
is indicated by a letter. The line which separates the 
space A from the space b is called a b, and corresponds 
with the line A B in Fig. 97. A point is indicated by 
the letters of the spaces which meet at that point. Thus, 
A o H is the end of the roof-principal. 

Suppose the supporting force at the point F G p is 
known to be verticsJ. We must fii*st find the amount of 




the force fg, and the direction and amount of the 
force A G. 

Draw the force polygon, A b c d e f, Fig. 97. We see 
that to close it we need two lines to join f and A. Now, 
one of these, F g, is vertical. Take o as pole. Join o A, 
o B, o c, o D, o E, OF in the usual way. Draw the link 
polygon, shown dotted in Fig. 96, commencing at a G H. 
Now, o G (Fig. 97) is parallel to the last side of it, and thus 
we find F G and G A, the supporting forces at the end of 
the principal. Having found the two supporting forces, 
F G and G A, we proceed as follows : — We have the closed 
force polygon, abcdefga. The arrow-heads shown on 
this force polygon are not to be rubbed out during 
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the calculation, and in practice we mark them in ink. 
All other arrow-heads which we draw on Fig, 97 may 
require to be rubbed out, and ought only to be marked in 
penciL We must begin our calculation at a joint where 
only two pieces meet, and where one force which acts 
there is given. Now at the joint a o h we know the force 
A a In Fig. 97 draw a h and a h parallel to the pieces 
AH and OH of Fig. 96. Put arrows on the sides of the 
triangle gah concurrent with the arrow on OA. Now 
we see by the arrows that the piece ah pushes 
the joint with a force represented to scale 
by the length of the line ah (Fig. 97). We 
know, then, that a h is a struts since it pudies, and we 
know the total pushing force in it. Similarly, H a is a 
He, and the total pulling /orce in it is repre- 
sented by the length of the line ho in 
Fig. 97. 

We now rub out the arrows which we are supposed 
to have drawn in pencil on the lines a h and h a (Fig. 97), 
and proceed to the joint a b i h. It must be remembered 
that although the pieces ah and Bi are in the same 
straight line, we regard them as two separate pieces. 

Now we know the force a b, we also know that the 
force with which the piece ah pushes the joint is 
represented by the length of the line ah {Fig, 97). 
Draw, then, h i and b i (Fig. 97) parallel to the pieces 
H I and B I (Fig. 96). We have thus a polygon, ab i h. 
The force A b (Fig. 97) tells us how to pencil arrow-heads 
concurrently round this polygon. When we do this we 
find that the piece bi pushes the joint with a force 
represented by tiie line b i (Fig. 97), so that b i is a strut. 
Also IH is a strut, in which the stress is represented 
by the line i h (Fig. 97). We proceed in this way from 
joint to joint, always taking care to rub out our pencilled 
arrow-heads when we proceed from one joint to the next. 
The lengths of the lines in Fig. 97 give the magnitudes 
of the forces in the pieces of the structure. It is easy to 
prove that, if no nustake is ipacle, no discrepancy will 
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appear when the drawing k being finished— that is, when 
we are returning to the joint with which we began. 

K in Fig. 97 the points k and i are found to 
coincide, this evidently means that the piece ki is un- 
necessary in the structura If, again, we find that we 
cannot dose one of our little polygons in Fig. 97, we 
ought to proceed to new joints, and, possibly, when we 
again consider the joint with which we had difficulty, we 
shall be able to close its polygon. If we still find 
difficulty, it must be caused by two or more joints, and 
the pieces connecting these are evidently imnecessary to 
the structure. If we find in Fig. 97 two points with the 
same letter, we evidently require to add a new piece 
to the structure, which will exert a force equal to the 
distance between these two points. 

No explanation in writing will enable the student 
to master this beautiful method of determining the 
stresses in structures. He must select structures, apply 
loads to the joints, and calculate the various stresses 
for himsell When he has made four such calculations, 
he will know nearly all that can be said on the subject. 

149. B00&. — It is not my object here to describe the 
construction of a roof or a bridge. For such information 
the student must examine real structures for himself; he 
must read Tredgold's treatise on roofs, and examine 
many good drawings of roofs and bridges. 

Suppose, for instance, that he finds a roof, somewhat 
like his own, to weigh — including possible snow, <fec. — 
20 lbs. per square foot of horizontal area covered. 
Suppose his principals are to be placed 8 feet apart, 
the span being 50 feet, then each principal has to 
support about 

8 X 50 X 20, or 8,000 lbs. 

Now, if Fig. 98 is the shape of his principal, as 
A B, B 0, CD, and D E are all equal, we may suppose that, 
however the roof covering may be supported by the prin- 
cipal, the piece of rafter, a b, or any other of the divisions, 
supports 2,000 lbs. The joint B gets half the load on a » 
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and lialf the load on b o ; consequently, the load at the 
joint B is taken to be 2,000 lbs., and similarly for c and D. 
The joints a and e do not need to get loads, because we 

have afterwards to calculate 
the total forces at A and e 
by the link-polygon method. 
When the above verti- 
cal loads have been given 
to the joints, we have to 
consider wind pressure on one side of the roof. If 
we suppose, as we reasonably may, that 40 lbs. per 
square foot is the greatest pressure of wind ever 
likely to occur on a surface at right angles to the 
direction of the wind, then the normal pressure per 
square foot on roofs of the following inclinations may be 
taken from the following table, which is obtained from 
Mutton's experiments. 

TABLE X. 
Normal JPressure of Wind against Roofs, 



Angle of Boof. 


Normal 




Pressura 


6« ... 


. 60 


lO® ... 


. 9-7 


20« ... 


. 18-1 


30*> ... 


. 26-4 


40? ... 


. 33-3 

1 • ff 



Angle of Bool Nonnal 




PreMnre. 


60« 


. . . . 381 


60<» 


. . . . 400 


70« 


. . . 400 


80*» 


. . . . 400 


90<» 


. . . 400 



V 



Thus, if the portion of one slant side of the roof 
between two principals has an area of 240 square feet, 
and if the inclination of the roof is 30*", i 
say, then 240 x 26-4, or 6,336 lbs., has to be Rv 
supported by each bay. Transferring this 
to ihe joints, we see that at b (Fig. 99) we 
have the vertical load x B, or 2,000 lbs., 
due to weight of roof, snow, &c., and also 
Y B, or one half of 6,336 lbs., normal to the 
roof, and due to wind. Complete the parallelogram, and 
evidently z b is the load at the joint b which we must uise 
iu our odculations^ 




Fig. 99. 
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The student will find that if a roof-principal can only 
be supported by a vertical force at a certain end, the 
stresses in the structure are greatest when the other side 
of the roof is acted on by the wind. 

I would advise eveiy student to design at least one 




timber and one iron roof, making detail drawings of all 
the joints, etc., referring much to books and drawings, 
and wilting out complete specifications. The following 
examples of stress diagrams (Figs. 100, 101, 102) may 
be us^Eol for reference^ 
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150. Every joint in a real structure is usually a 
stiff joint ; so that every piece may really be subjected 

to bending, as well as to direct 
compressive and tensile stresse&^ 
A general method of taking stiff- 
ness of joints into account is 
quite unknown; but as we have 
discussed bending we see pretty 
clearly what is the effect of a stiff 
joint, and in some cases we are 
able to make calculations on the 
subject. It may generally be 
assumed that the strength of a 
structure is greater if the joints 
are stiff than if they are merely 
hinges. This is not always the 
case, and, from the indeter- 
minateness of the problem of 
finding the stresses in a structure whose joints are stiff, 
many large bridge trusses are at present made with 
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Fig. 102. 

nearly all their joints hinged. In roof -principals the 
joints are made stiff, rather for the purpose of stifenvng 
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the whole structure — ^that is, increasmg its resistance to 
change of shape— -than for the sake of strength* In 
a roof all joints of struts are usually made stiff. What 
we shall now say is of more importance in bridges than 
in roofis. 

If two or more pieces of a structure are in a straight 
line with one another at joints where they meet, it is 
usual for strength to make the joints between them 
quite rigid. Thus the pieces a h and b i of Fig. 96, or 
A B and B G of Fig. 98, ought to form one bar. But this is 
only useful when the pieces in question are struts, and our 
reason for the continuity of the pieces is that a strut is 
stronger when its ends ard fixed than when its ends are 
not fixed. Thus the piece b i (Fig. 96), will resist a 
greater thrust if it is continuous with a h and o K 
than if it were hinged with these pieces. (See Art. 
129.) It is not good in all cases to fix the end of 
a strut by rivets, <&a, instead of a hinge ; because the 
benefit due to fixing an end may be more than counter- 
balanced by the evil effects of bending introduced to the 
strut through the joints by a tendency to change the 
angle which the strut makes with the piece to which it is 
fixed. The common sense of the engineer will always 
enable him to decide as to the judiciousness of fixing the 
end of a strut. 

151. Sections of Structures. — ^It is often of consider- 
able importance to 
find immediately the 

stresses in pieces of a , a} 

structure which are not k^^ I 

near the ends. If we ^. — -y""^^ L-^ 

can draw any surface ^y^ - ' ** 

which will cut through 

the pieces in question, 

we can calculate the Fig.ios. 

stresses in these pieces 

directly, supposing the pieces are only three in number. 

Thus, the section a o B (Fig. 103) cuts the pieces b a, b o, 
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and D E. Now not only the whole structure, but every part 
of it is kept in equilibrium. What forces keep the part 
A H E in equilibrium 1 They are the known forces at B, F, 
and H, together with three unknown forces whose direc- 
tions are baa', b c c', and d b e'. Given the directions of 
three forces which equilibrate a number of known forces, 
we know that they may be determined in magnitude by 
the link-polygon method. Sometimes the link-polygon 
method is more troublesome than the following : — ^To find 
the push or pull in d e e'. We know (Art 23) that the 
moment of the force in e e' about the point b is equal to 
the sum of the moments about b of all the external forces 
(for the forces in the directions a a' and co' have no moment 
about B, since they pass through it). Let the algebraic 
sum of the moments of the external forces be actually cal- 
culated, multiplying numerically each force by its per^ 
pendicular distance from B. This sum, divided by the 
perpendicular distance from b to B e', will give the force 
in E e'. If the algebraic sum gives a moment tending 
to turn the structure about b against the direction of the 
hands of a watch, the force in E e' is a pulling force acting 
from E towards e', and therefore the piece d b is a tia 

It will be observed that if we wish to know the 
stress at any section of any loaded structure, we must 
consider that the parts of the structure on any one 
side of this section are in equilibrium. Thus, if A and 
B are the two parts of the structure, consider the 
equilibrium, say, of B. Now, B is kept in equilibrium by 
the external forces or loads which act on b, and 
by the forces which act on b at the section. Of 
course it is a which causes these forces to act on b 
through the section ; but in calculations concerning them 
we do not need to consider a or the loads on a. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES, ARCHES, AND BUTTRESSES. 

152. Loaded Links. — Let a c, od, d e, and b b be four 
links hinged together at c, d, and e, and supported some- 
how by hinges at A and b, and, neglecting the weights 
of the links themselves, let x, y, and z be forces acting 
at the three joints, so as 
to make the links take 
the positions shown in 
Fig. 104. Take any 
point, (Fig. 105), and 
draw lines om, on, op, 
and o q parallel to the 
links, and from any 
point, wi, in om, draw 
m n parallel to the force 
Zf n p parallel to the 
force y, and p q parallel 
to the force x; then it 
is easy to prove that 

the lengths of the lines ' \ 

m n, n py and p q are proportional to the forces 
Zy yy and a?, and the tensile forces in the links are pro- 
portional to the lengths of the lines o m, o ri^ op^ and 
q. For it is evident that the three forces at E, keeping 
the joint in equilibrium as they do, must be proportional 
to the sides of the triangle omn. If you put arrow- 
heads on om and on concurrent with the one already 
on m thy you will see that the bars b e and d e do not push 
the joint e, they pull it and are tie-bars. Thus, ^en, 
the lengths of the lines in Fig. 105 repre- 
sent to some scale all the forces acting 
at the joints c, d, and B. 




Fig. 10*. 
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153. Loaded Chain. — If, now, we want to find the 
pull in every part of one chain of a suspension bridge, 
and to draw the shape of the chain, it is first necessary 
to know the weight of the bridge at every placa 
This weight is probably supported by two chains, so, 
as we have only one chain to deal with, we only take 
half the weight of the bridge. We will suppose that 
there is no long girder or other support for the bridge 
but the chain. It is usual to suspend the supporting 
beams of the roadway from the chain by vertical iron 
rods, placed at equJ horizontal distJces from one 
another. We may imagine the roadway to be as 
heavy at one place as another, so that the pull in all 
the rods will be the sama Suppose there are ten 
rods, and in each a pull of 20 tons. Draw ten 
equidistant vertical lines (Fig. 106) to represent the 
rods. We must get another condition before we can 
draw the chain. Let it be this, that the chain in 

the middle where it 
^ is horizontal shall 
be capable of with- 
standing a^ pull of 
200 tons. Now draw 
o H horizontally 
(Fig. 106a), and 
make its length on 
any scale represent 
200 tons. Make HA 
and H B on the same 
scale represent each 
100 tons (if your 
chain is to be 
symmetrical), and 
divide them up so that each portion represents 20 tons — 
that is, the vertical load communicated to the chain 
by each tie-rod. Now join o with each point of division 
in AB. Suppose now that P (Fig. 106) is one point of 
support of the chain, draw pa (!^, 106) parallel to o A 
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(Fig. 106a), a c parallel to o 0, cd parallel to o d, and so 
on till you reach the point Q, which I suppose to be on 
the same level as P. Of course, the points of support, 
p and Q, may be anywhere on the lines a p and m Q. It is 
quite evident from what you have already learnt that the 
pull in any part of the chain is represented by the 
length of the line from o, which is parallel to it in Fig. 
106a, and it is also evident that the chain will take this 
shape without any tendency to alter. 

154. We began by assuming a pull of 200 tons in the 
part fh, where the chain is horizontal. We might have 
assumed a pull of 300 tons in /A ; this would have caused 
the chain to hang in a flatter curve. Assuming a pull of 
100 tons in /A, we should have obtained a greater 
difierence of level between p and A. 

It will be found that in the present case, where the 
load is supposed to be uniformly distributed 
along the horizontal, the links would just 
circumscribe the curve called a parabola. 
With any other distribution of load they will fit some 
other curve than a parabola, but in any case you know 
now how to draw the shape of such a chain, and to 
determine the pull in any part of it 

155. Arched Bib. — If instead of a hanging chain you 
wanted to use a thin arched rib to support your roadway, 
then if you have numerous vertical rods by which to hang 
your load to the rib, and if the distribution of the load is 
known, you can draw the curve of the rib in exactly 
the same way, but it will now be convex upwards of 
course. With uniform horizontal distribution of your 
load you will get a parabolic rib. The difference between 
the two cases is this : a slight inequality in your loads 
or a temporary alteration will only cause the chain 
to take a slightly different position for the time, and 
it will get back to its old shape when the old loading 
is returned to ; whereas the arch is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and as it is very thin, so that it cannot 
resist any bending, a slight change of loading will very 
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materially alter its shape and it will get destroyed. 
Such a rib or series of struts is either stayed with 
numerous diagonal pieces or else it is made very massive, 
so that should the line like P A Q (inverted), which is 
supposed to pass everywhere along its axis, deviate a 
little from this position, the rib may resist altera- 
tion of shape by refusing to bend. 

156. The load carried by an arch may either be 

hung from it by means of tie-rods, or else it may rest 
on the top of the arch, the weight being carried from 
■uj w jif the different parts bv 

^ 7|r AS- ^ '^ '» % 
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means of struts or pillars 
of iron, stone, or brick, 
or the arch may be 
levelled up to the road- 
way by means of a solid 
mass of masonry, or 
merely by one or two 
pillars of masonry and a 
fiUing-in of earth. It is 
rather difficult in a stone 
or brick bridge to say 
exactly what is the load 
on every portion of the 
arch, but it is guessed 
at, and a curve or linlr 
polygon, such as p A q, 
Fig. 106 (inverted), 
drawn. It is shown in 
Art. 127 that in a stone 
or brick arch it is dangerous to have the arch so thin 
that the line f h Q (inverted) passes anywhere out- 
side the middle third of the arch ring. Thus, in 
Fig. 107, we have a section of a stone arch, the 
various stones or vouaaoirs^ as they are called, being 
separated by joints of mortar or cement. Now divide 
each joint into three equal parts and draw two polygons, 
m m m and nnn, marking out the middle tlurd of 
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every joint. Let us suppose we know the weight which 
each voussoir supports, including its own weight (it is 
usual to consider the arch as one foot deep at right 
angles to the paper), and let these weights be the 
weights tOj, w^ (fee, shown in Fig. 107. Now draw the 
force polygon, Fig. 107a; it happens to be all in one 
vertical line, the forces being all vertical And now 
we come to the drawing of our link polygon, but we 
are stopped at the outset by not knowing what is 
the thrust at the crown of the arch. 
The pull at the middle of our suspension bridge chain 
was quite definite, but the thrust at the crown of the 
arch may be what we please, and the arch will remain 
stable if the link polygon which we draw never passes 
outside the middle third of any of the joints.* Suppose 
we draw any symmetrical link polygon to begin with, 
by bisecting ah in, "EL (Fig. 107a), draw h o horizontal, 
and take o anywhere we pleasa Now o h will be the 
thrust in the crown of our arch, if this link polygon is 
the correct one. Join oa, o 1 2, o 2 3, &c. Now start from 
any convenient point in w^y Fig. 107, say E, within the 
space which contains the middle thirds of all the joints. 
Draw E D, Fig. 107, parallel to o 4 5, Fig. 107a; draw d o, 
c B, B A, A p, in succession parallel to the corresponding 
lines in Fig. 107a, and so also for E F, <&c., to k Q. If any 
of the lines so drawn passes outside the space mm, nn^ 
you must choose some other point e to begin at, and 
if you find that no choice of e will allow the link polygon 
to lie altogether within the space mm, nn, then you 
must choose another pole, o, in Fig. 107a, until at length 
you find, as in the figure, a link polygon, P £ Q, which 
cuts within the middle third of every joint. The lengths 
of the lines in Fig. 107a tell us the forces acting at the 
joints of Fig. 107. Thus oa. Fig. 107a, is the force p a, 
Fig. 107, the resistance of the abutment of the bridga 

* It is obvious also that the link polygon wherever it crosses a joint 
must make an angle so near a right angle with the joint that &ere 
can be no slipping or rapture by shearing there. 
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Again, the length of o4 5 is the force acting in the 
direction E d between the stones E and D. 

157. Professor Fuller has made the work of drawing 
such a link polygon very easy. It can be shown that if 
a number of link polygons are drawn in Fig. 107 for 
different lengths, oh, Fig. 107a, then the vertical dis- 
tances between the points A, B, 0, D, &c., are in the 
same proportion in all the link polygons.* Beginning 
with the first load «?i, draw (Fig. 108) A 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' B, 
the half of any link polygon corresponding to P A B D E 
in Fig. 107. Divide A s into any number of 
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equal parts ; I choose six. Erect perpendiculars at 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, s. Draw horizontal lines from 1', 2', 
3', (fee. ; draw any inclined straight line of convenient 
length, E t; draw vertical lines from 1*, 2*, 3*, <fec. 
From the points where the verticals 1 1', 2 2', <kc, cut 
m m and n n, draw horizontals to cut the corresponding 
verticals from 1*, 2", 3'', <kc. Join the points so found 
by the curves m m" and n n'\ then, just as the straight line 
E T represents a link polygon, mm"nw" represents the 
area bounding the middle third of all the joints, and 
any link polygon will be represented on 
the right hand side by a straight lina 

* See Art. 143. Each link polygon is really a diagram of bending 
moment snppoeing the loads were acting on a horizontal beam, 
and the scale of each diagram is proportional to the scale of o H. 
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Now draw a straight line lying altogether within the 
space m m" n" n. If you can draw, several, then d/roAJO 
thojt one which is steepest, in this case c T. Project this 
over to the left hand side, and you will find that you 
have the link polygon, which supposes the least thrust at 
the keystone. The corresponding force polygon has its o h 
less than the o H of A e in the proportion s a to s e. 
The proof of this is easy. When the arch is one of 
wrought or cast iron, we have to find in just the same 
way the link polygon which falls nearest the axis of the 
rib everywhere. But we are not now bound to the 
middle tiliird of the section, because the iron wiU with- 
stand tension as well as compression. Art 127 indicates 
how, when you have found the link polygon which passes 
most nearly through the middle of the iron rib every- 
where, you can calculate the strength at every section. 

158. In any arch which abuts against its supports at a 
plane surface, a« a ma^oniy arch does, the supporting 
forces and the link polygon are really indeterminate, 
although masonry arches in their settlement generally allow 
us to assiune that the rule given in Art. 157 is true. In 
iron arches it is very important to have more definite in- 
formation, and this is afforded by hinging the ends of 
the arch to the abutment At a frictionless hinge the 
supporting force must pass through the centre of the 
hinge, and in such a case, if we assume that there is 
absolutely no yielding in the abutments, the bending in 
the arch everywhere will be such that the horizontal 
motions everywhere get equalised. This gives a simple 
rule to find the correct link polygon or line of resistance 
for an iron arch, for which the reader must be referred 
to Professor Fuller's paper on the "Curve of Equilibrium 
for a Rigid Arch under Vertical Forces."* 

159. Buttresses. — To find the force which acts from 
one stone to another in a buttress, it is necessary to 
know the force acting on every stone from 
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the ontsidey and also the weight of the 
stona Find the resultant of these two forces for each 
stone, and draw the link polygon whose first side is the 
force on the top stone. In Fig. 109 fabkp is the link 
polygon so drawn. Each side of it shows the resultant of 
the forces acting at every joint, and the length of the 
corresponding line in Fig. 110 shows its amount. Thus, 
the resultant of the forces acting at the joint s t is 
shown by the direction of the line b k, and its amount is 
shown by the length of the line otia Fig. 110. 

If we see that any of the sides of the link polygon 




Fig. 109. 



Fig. no. 



passes outside the middle third of the corresponding joint 
between two stones, we know that part of that joint will 
be subjected to tension, a condition to which we suppose 
that a common masonry joint ought not to be subjected* 

* In many cases it will be found well to magnify all the horizontal 
components of all the forces, magnif^ring the horizontal dimensions of 
all the stones in the same proportion. In this way the points in 
which each side of the link polygon outs each joint may be found more 
accurately. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SPIRAL SPRINGS. 

160. As an example of the bending of a strip of 
material, which might have been considered after Art. 106, 
let us take the case of a flat spiral spring, such as the main 
or balance spring in watches. Let n p m (Fig. Ill) be such 
a spring, fastened to a case at n, and to an arbor or axle at 
M. When no forces are acting on the spring it has a spiral 
diape. Suppose that in this case, at a point p, the radius of 
curvature is r^ and that when the spring is partly wound 

up there is at p a radius of cunrature r, then is the 

change of cnryatnre at p, and we know that the bending 
moment which produced this change of curvature is 

equal toBi —-), where sis the modulus of elasticity of the 

material and i is the moment of inertia of the cross section. 
(Thus, taking b at 36,000,000, if the br eadth of the spring is 
0*2 inch, and its thickness ^^ ' """^^ /f 

0-03, then bi is 16*2.) Now jT y. 

suppose the arbor to have /^ v' "^ 

turned through the angle • y^^*"""^^ \^ 

X o o (which I shall call a), ^ A \p 

from the unstrained condi- / ^StJ 1 

tion. What are tiie forces I ^^n* / ^ 

acting on p M and the arbor ? \ \ J 

Whatever these forces may \^ \^^ 

be, they must be in equi- ^^ -^^ 

librium. If these forces \g 

were changed there would Pig. m. 

be an alteration in the 

shape, but so long acT these forces do not change, the shape 
and position of things do not alter. This is why we can 
apply to the spring, p m, and the arbor the laws of forces 
acting on rigid bodies. So long as pmo does not alter 
in shape, it obeys the laws of rigid bodies. 

161. Now, uie forces acting on the arbor may be very 
numerous — ^pressure of the pivots, pull of the fu^ chain, 
or pressure of teeth of wheels — ^but whatever they may 
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be, we know that they can be represented by one force 
acting at o, the centre, together with a 
couple, 0. If the spring is not in contact with the 
top or bottom of its case, and if the coils are not in 
contact with, one another, no other forces act on the spring, 
M p, except at p. The patrticles of steel on one side of the 
section at p are acting on the particles on the other side ; 
but whatever the forces at each of the x>articl6S may be, we 
know that the total effect at p is the same as that of one 
force and one couple. We cannot easily say what the force 
is, but if r is the radius of curvature at p, and if r^ was the 
radius of curvature at p when the spriug was unstrained, 
then the couple at F is what we have already called the 
bending moment. 

Ebt» /I __ 1\ 

12 V r r©/ 

Let us suppose, for simplicity, that the spring is every- 
wbere of the same breadth and thickness, and let us 
use the letter e instead of 

E?it8 

12 

which is now, of course, the same everywhere. The 
couple at p is then 

The only forces acting on p m o are — 

A force at o, of amount/, in the direction o f, say. 

A couple at o whose moment is— c. 

A force at p. 

A couple at p whose moment is given above, and is 
positive. 

Now, we know that the sum of the moments of all the 
forces about any point must be nothing. Take all the 
moments about the point f. The force at p has then no 
moment, and is to be neglected, and we have 



In fact, 






Let p a be a short distance measured from f along the 
spring. Multiply every term of the above equation by p q, 
and we find 

«(^ — ^^) =C.Pft+ /. PH.PQ. 
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Kow, when p a is very small it may be regarded as the are 

of a circle whose radius is r; consequently ^ simply means 

the angle between the radius, or normal at p, and the 
normal at a ; in &ct, it means the small angle which the 
tangent at p makes with the tangent at a. 
Thus 

PQ P^ 

r ro 

simply means the change which has occurred in the angle, 
between the direction of the spring at f and the direction 
at a. If now instead of considering what occurs at the 
point F, we take the point q, we shall get just a similar 
equation for another httle length of the sprmg. Suppose 
we do this for every short length of the spring, and 
add up our results ; we shall find that the sum of all terms 
such as 

PQ P^ 

r 'ro' 

means the change which has been produced in the angle, 
between the tangents to the spring, at its two ends. 
Thus, suppose the arbor has turned through the angle 
A, and suppose that, whether or not the point of fastening 
at N has been moved, the direction of the spring at 
N has on the whole changed through an angle b; then 
we find that the sum of all the above-mentioned terms 
amounts to a~b. (a may be called the amount of wind- 
ing up of the spring; b may be called the amount of 
yielding in the nist^ing to the case.) Hence the sum of 
all the left-hand sides of all such equations as the above 
is (a->b). 

Now let us consider the right-hand sides of the equa- 
tions. Evidently the sum of all such terms as cxpa 
will be X length of spring ; say o L The sum of all such 
terms as/xpuxpais, as you will find in any elementary 
book on mechanics, equal to / multiplied by the length 
of the spring multiplied by &e perpendicular distance of 
the centre of gravity of the spring from the line o f. This 
is, of course, the length of the spring multiplied by 
the moment of the force / about ,the centre of gravity of 
the spring. Summing up our results, we find that if the 
force on the arbor through the pivots, &c., has a moment 
about the centre of gravi^ of tiie spring of the amount o, 
if the length of the spring is /, if the angle turned through 
by the arbor from the unstrained position is a, and if b is 
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the angular yielding at n, and c is the oonple with which 
the arbor tends to unwind itself, then 

e (a— b) — cl—al; 
or 

0= I (a— b) + G. 

The term o depends on the position of the centre of 
gravity of the spring. 

162. If the coils are numerous, each will be nearly 
circular, and the centre of gravity of the spring will nearly 
be at o, and a becomes insignificant, so that the equation 
becomes 

0= |(A— b). 

If the spring is so rigidly fastened at its ends that there is 
no change of direction relatively to the barrel 

c=J A, 

and the couple exerted by the spring, in trying to unwind 
itself, is simply proportional to the amount of turning of 
the arbor, or the amount of winding up. If, then, the 
centre of gravity of the spring always remained in the 
centre of the arbor, and if iSie spring were rigidly fastened 
at N and m, we should have the couple exerted simply 
proportional to the angle of winding ; and this is the 
condition for perfect isochronism in the balance spring. 
I need hardly say that this condition can never be per- 
fectly satisfied. If we use a fuzee, the main spring 
may be fastened as we please ; but suppose we want the 
couple exerted by the spring to be nearly constant, for 
various amounts of (vinding up, it is evident that the angle 
B ought to increase as fast as a ; that is, there ought to he 
a very considerable amount of yielding in the fastening of 
the spring to its case. The same effect will be produced by 
exerting considerable pressure on the arbor at its pivots, or 
in some way causing the arbor and its case to be not quite 
concentric with one another. 

The watchmaker's usual plan to get moderately good 
isochronism is to make one of the above errors tend to 
correct another ; that is, by allowing a greater yielding or 
greater stifiEness of the outer atta(dmient counteract the 
results due to centre of gravity of the spring not remaining 
exactly in the axis of the balance. 
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163. Thus we see that by applying the law given in 
Art 1 61 to the case of a flat spiral spring fastened to a case 
at its outer end, n, and to an arbor or axle at its inner end, 
M, we find that if the spring is riveted firmly both at N 
and M, and if it is so lons^ and its coils so nearly circular 
that its centre of gravity is always nearly in the centre 
of the axle, then, when partly wound up, the spring tends 
to unwind itself with a turning moment wluch is pro- 
portional to the amount of winding up. This is the case 
in the balance spring, and it is this condition that gives 
to the balance its character of taking almost exactly the 
same time to make a small swing as to make a great one. 
(See Art. 180.) When the end n is not riveted, but merely 
hinged or fastened in any way that will allow it to turn 
about N, the unwinding tendency is not proportional 
to the amount of winding up; it is proportional to 
the difference between the angle of winding and this 
angular yielding at N. If the strip is everywhere of the 
same breadth and thickness, the unwinding tendency 
is proportional to the moment of inertia of its own 
section — ^that is, to its breadth and to the cube of its 
thickness; it is also proportional to the modulus of 
elasticity of the material used, and is inversely propor- 
tional to the total length of the strip. Suppose you wind 
a cord round the barrel 
or case containing a 
mainspring of a watch 
whose arbor is fixed 
firmly, and, using a 
scale-pan with weights, 
you find the turning 
moment of the spring 
for various amounts of winding up. 11 you plot your 
results on squared paper, you will find that the points 
lie in a curve like A o, bo, 0, or do of Fig. 112, 
whereas for a balance spring we should get nearly 
straight line through o. 

In Fig. 1 13 is represented an instrument which I ha' 
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been in the habit of uaing in my laboratory, to show Uie 
connection between the turning moment and the tuigular 
winding In a flat spiral spring. Different veif^ts used 
at the end of the string give different readings of the 




pointer. By means of such an apparataa, we are enabled 

to verify the lawa described above. When we have 
performed one set of experimente with a spring, another 
. set may be made on the same spring with its length 
diminished or increased by means of the arrangement 
for clamping, shown in Fig. 130. In this way we can 
experiment with springs of different breadths and thick- 
nesses, as well as of different materials, 
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164. The flat spiral firing just conndei 
tlie ^lending of a atrip of steel along its 
entire leugUi. I will now tako op a eaBo 
in which there is no beuding-. Fig. Hi 
shows a oj-llndric spiral aprln^ whose 
coilj ore very flat. Besides its own 
weight, it is acted upon hy two equal and 
opposite forces in the direction of its axis ' 
the anpporting force at n and a weight al 
H. Now let ua consider the equilibrium oi 
the portion of the spring from any point i 



by a plane 
this section 
nearly a cm 



passing through the 



will 1 






IS section nonnal to 
, 18 Uie spii^ a 
more nearly horizontaL Let us regard ' 
it aa a normal cross section of the w' 
Now, whatever may be the stresBe! 
this cross section, they must balance all \ 
the other forces acting on p m — uamaly, i 
the force f at u, which is axial, and ' 
the weight of f H, which ia very nearly j 
axial. If we neglect the weight of 
p M, we have only to balance the force I 
r acting at m. 1^ do bo we evidently i 
need a shearing force, p, at p, distributed 
over the Eeobon, and a twisting torque | 
which is equal to f. ph. It is easy t< 
show that the shear is of much less im. 
portance than the torsion. Again, sinci 
p H ia the same for every part of thi 
spring, every section of the wire is acted | 
on by the same twisting couple, just , 
aa the shaft of Fig. 46, or the wire of ' 
Fig- 43, and its strength is calculated | 
in the some way. Now, what i 
amount of motion at u ia consequence | 
of this twistf Aa the wire is everywhere 
twisted, just as if it were a straight w 
fastened at one end whilst at the other 
end there were a force, p, acting at the 
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end of an arm whose length is equal to p h the xadius of the 
coils of the spring, the amount of the motion of m is just 
the same as the motion of the end of such an arm attached 
to the straight wire. 

165. We have, then, the following pretty illnstration 
(Fig. 115), which serves to keep the rule for spiral springs 
in our memory. Let two pieces of the same wire of the 
same length be taken ; one of them kept straight, fixed 



^^m^ 
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Fig. 115. 




firmly at A, and fastened at b to the axis 
of a pulley which can move in bearings. A 
cord, c, ^tened to the rim of this pulley, 
carries the upper end of a spiral spring, d e, 
formed of the other piece of wire, the dia- 
meter of its coils being equal to the diameter 
of the pulley. Evidently, if a weight, w, is 
placed in the scale-pan, a point e gets just 
double the motion of a point c, for e gets c's 
motion as well as the lengthening of the 
spring. The scales F and o and the little 
pointers are for the purpose of making exact 
measurements. It is interesting to note 
how accurately the law is fulfilled, even in a roughly- 
constructed piece of apparatus such as any one may easily 
put up for himself. 

166. Exercise. — A spiral spring of charcoal iron spring 
wire, O'l inch diameter, 21*6 inches long, its coils having 
a radius of 1*3 inch, is extended by a weight of 10 lbs. 
Supposing that a piece of wire of the same material 
1 iikch long and 0*05 inch diameter, gets a twist of 24*2 
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degrees wiih a cwisting moment of 2 inch-pounds, what 
is the extension of the spring ) We see that if the trial 
wire were of twice the diameter the twist would be 
24 '2 -f- 16, or 1 '51 degree, and with a twisting moment of 
13 inch-pounds, which is 6*5 times as great, the angle 
would be 9 '82 degrees, and on a wire 21*6 times as long 
would be 212' degrees, or 3*7 radians, and the arc of a 
circle whose radius is 1'3 inch, subtending this angle 
is 3 '7x1 '3 or 4*8 inches, the answer. 

167. In designing a cylindric spiral spring it is very im- 
portant to know the greatest elongation it will bear without 
taking a permanent set. If the material has internal strains 
given to it during its manufacture — and this it is very diffi- 
cult to prevent in steel springs, unless great care is taken in 
tempering, and it is almost impossible to prevent in brass 
springs, because tiie elasticity added in manufacture is often 
regarded as a necessary quality which ought not to be 
destroyed by any annealing process — in this case the 
reader must keep in mind the considerations of Art. 96. 
Otherwise, let 8 be the greatest shearing stress per square 
inch which the material can resist without getting a per- 
manent set. Let m be the greatest twisting moment which a 
round wire of radius r can bear without getting a permanent 
set, we see from Art. 93 that 

ms Jirar* (1) 

Now 8 will be approximately known from Table III, or m 
may be found by experiment for a given wire by any 
person who wishes to make a spring ; and whether m or « is 
used in a formula, you now know how to calculate one when 
given the other and the size of the wire. If, then, we 
have a spring made of wire whose radius is r, and if the 
radius of the coils as measured to the centre of the wire 
from the axis of the spring is a, we see that when w is the 
greatest weight with which the spring may be elongated 
without producing a permanent set, 

- - 7 - =r W 

being independent of the length of wire employed. 

From Art. 92 we see that if n is the modulus of rigidity 
of the material, a the greatest angular twist in radians 
which we can give to a wire of radius r inches and length 
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one inch, and m the twisting moment which produces this 
twist, then 

m being what we have previously measured or calculated. 
N is approximately known for a material from Table III., or 
A may be found by experiment for a given wire; and 
whether a or n is used in a formula, you now know how to 
calculate one when given the other. 

Putting the result of our reasoning in Art. 164 into an 
algebraic form, we see that a load, w, will elongate the 
spring by the amount 

2wJo8 
irur** 

and hence the greatest elongation which can be given to the 
spring without its getting a permanent set is 

,. 2lam ^ las /.^ 

'^''' o' ;F5F> °' -JF? (*) 

Combining (2) and (4), we see that when a spring is 
stretdied to its elastic limit, the mechanical energy stored 
up in it, which is called its ** reailienee^^ being half the 
product of w into the elongation, is 

i«;A.or1^f',ori^ (6) 

168. Many interesting methods may be taken to express 
in words the meanings of these results. Thus, Ihe second 
expression in (6) shows that the work which we can store 
up in a spiral spring is simply proportional to the weight 
or quantity of material in it. It would be easy to show 
that we can store more energy in a spring formea of wire of 
circular section than in one of equal weight of the same 
material whose wire has any other than a circular section. 

169. The following readings of our formulas may prove 
to be useful : — 1st. If r, the radius of the wire, and a, that of 
the coils, be fixed, the elongation produced by any weight, 
w, will be proportional to ^, the length coiled up to form the 
spring. 2nd. li a wire of a certain length and radius be given 
to form a spring, the elongation produced by a certain 
weight, w, wUl be proportional to the square of the radius 
which we may adopt for the coil. 3rd. If the radius of the 
wire be fixed, and the length of the spring when closed, so 
that the coils may touch one another, or, what is the same, 
the number of coils be also fixed, I must be proportional 
to 0, and therefore the elongation due to a weight, w, will 
be proportional to the third power of the radius which we 
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may adopt for the coil. 4th. If the length of the wire 
and the radius of the coil be fixed, the elongation due to 
a weight, w, will he inversely proportional to the fourth 
power of the radius of the wire which we may adopt. 
5th. With a given weight of metal and a given radius of 
the coil, the elongation due to a weight, w, will be propor- 
tional to ^, or inversely to r*, since I must be proportional 

We see that the ultimate elongation is — 1st, proportional 
to the length of the wire, if the radius of the wire and 
that of the coil be fixed. 2nd, proportional to the radius 
of the coil, if the length and the radius of the wire be fixed. 
3rd, Inversely proportional to the radius of the wire, if the 
length of the wire and the radius of the coil be fixed. 

It will be found that a weight hung at m (Fig. 114) will 
tend to turn as the spring lengthens, imless the coUs of the 
spring are very fiat. This is due to the fact that the cross 
sections of the wire are really subjected to a little bonding 
as well as torsion. 

170. We can cause the strain in such a spring to consist 
altogether of bending, if, without exerting any axial force 
such as I have shown in Fig. 114, we exert a couple about 
the axis such as we exerted on the wire in Fig. 43. The 
wire in Fig. 43 would be twisted, but the wire in Fi^. 114 
is subjected everywhere to bending without any twistmg or 
with only a very little twisting, due to the fact that the 
coils are not perfectly fiat. 

If ao is the radius of the coils to the centre line of the 
wire when unstrained, and the length of the coiled wire 
is I, then the number of coils multiplied by the circumference 
of each is the total length, so that the number of coils is 
^ -r 2 IT 00* I^ iiow the moment of inertia of the cross 
section of the wire about the axis through its centre about 
which it bends is i, and if m is the moment which acts 
at the unfixed end of the spring to twist it, then the new 
radius, a, of every coil is obtained from our knowledge of 
the fact given in Art. 160. 

M = B I X change of curvature, 

B being the modulus of elasticity of the material.* 

*i ia hcP -i-lZ for a wire of rectangular section, d being the 
dimension in inches of the section, measured radially out from the 
axis of such a spring ; i is ir d"* -i- 64 f or a wire of circular section 
of diameter d. 
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From this we liave 

.= - — —, or —, ^ , or - =Bs n — ff^ 

B X a ao' ■ I a uo E I ^ 

where n^ was the original number of windings, and n is the 
new number of winding^. But one additional winding 
means that the unfixed paxt of the spring has moved through 
360 degrees, or 2 ir radians ; and hence if A is the angular 
motion of tiie unfixed end of the spring in radians, 

-_2iriil 

BX 

We see that it does not depend on the radius of the 
coils. For a spring of round wire of diameter d, tibe angi:dar 
motion due to a turning moment, m, is 

A= 128 ul-^Bd*. 

171. From these considerations it is evident that 
a spiral spring like Fig. 115 when it lengthens 
under the action of a weight, has all its wire 
subjected to torsion. The spring itself is extended, but 
the wire of the spring is twisted. Again, if we subject 
the spring to torsion as a whole, the strain really going 
on in the wire is a bending strain. Usually, a spiral 
spring, as its coils are not perfectly flat^ has its wire 
subjected to torsion principally, and a little bending as 
well, when the spring is extended; and when the spring is 
twisted as a whole its wire is mainly subjected to bending, 
but there is also a little twist in it. The extension 
of a spiral spring is proportional to the pulling 
force, and also to the length of the wire and to the 
diameter of the coils ; it is inversely proportional to the 
fourth power of the diameter of the wire if the wire iQ 
round. The twist given to a spiral spring 
is proportional to the moment of the twisting forces, it 
does not depend on the size of the coils; it is pro- 
portional to the length of wire, and inversely proportional 
to the fourth power of the diameter of the wire if the 
wire is round. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PBBIODIO MOTIOK. 

172. When, after a certain interval of time, a body is 
found to have returned to an old position, and to be there 
moving in exactly the same way as it did before, the 
motion is said to be periodic, and the interval of time 
that has elapsed is said to be the periodic time of the 
motion. Thus, if a body moves uniformly round in a 
circle, the time which it takes to make one complete 
revolution is called its periodic time. 

173. When a body moves uniformly in a circle, as, for 
instance, the bob of a conical pemdukm, (see Glossaby, 
Art 236), if we look at it from a point in the plane of its 
circle, it seems merely to swing backwards and forwards in 
a straight line. Thus, it is known that Jupiter's satellites 
go round the planet in paths which are nearly circular, 
but a person on our earth sees them move backwards 
and forwards almost in straight lines. Now if we were 
a very great distance away from the bob of a conical 
pendulum in the plane of its motion, we would imagine 
it to b moving in a straight line, and the motion which 
it would appear to have— slow at the ends of its path, 
quick in the middle— would be a pure harmonic motion. 
To get an exact idea of the nature of this motion — ^in 
fact, to define what I mean by pure harmonic motion — 
draw a circle ao'lo" (Fig. 116), and divide its circum- 
ference into any even number of equal part& Draw the 
perpendiculars b' B, o'o, &c., to any diameter. Kow, if 
we suppose a body to go backwards and forwards along 
AOL, and if it takes just the same time to go from a 
to B as from b to o, or from any point to the next, then 
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its motion is said to be a pnre harmonic motion. Tbia 
sort of motion is nearly what we observe in Jupiter's 
satellites ; it ia almost exactly the motion of the bob of 
anj long pendnlom or the cross head of a steam-engine ; 
it is the motion of a point in a tnning-foric, or a stretched 
fiddleHString when it is pincked aside and set free; of 
the veight Imng from a ^ring balance when it is 
vibrating ; of a 
001^ floating on 
^o waves in 
water; and of tbe 
free end of a rod 
of metal when 
the other estd is 
fixed in a vice 
^ and the rod is 
in vibration; 
it tells as in all 
these cases ibs 
nature of the mo- 
tion, when such 
motion is of its 
simplest kind. 
Thus, for exam- 
ple, a eork float- 
ing on water may 
really have a very compUcated motion, but if the wave 
in Uie water is of its simplest kind, the cork goes 
ap and down with a pure harmonic motion. If yon 
study the figure whidi yon have drawn, and tben 
watdi the vibration of a very long pendulum, you will 
learn about this kind of motion what cannot be learnt 
by reading. 

174. Now let me suppose that the body takes one 
second to go from a to b, or from a to c, or from any 
point to the next in Fig. 116. Then the length of ^b 
in inehes repreaerUe the average velocity between the 
points A and b, and in the same way we get the average 
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Iain inches, 
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115. Tou will observe that the velocity increases as 
the body approaches the middle of the path, and 
diminishes again as it goes away from the middle. Now 
the increase in the velocity of a body every second is called 
its acceleration, and I want you to observe what iB tho 
aoceleration at evaiy place. You see that the velocity 
changes from -34 to l-OO near b in one second —that 
is, the aoceleration near b is '66 inch per second per 
second Similarly subtracting 1 "00 from 1 -59 we find the 
acceleration at c to be 0-59, and so on. Now make a table 
of these values, and place opjioBite them the distances of 
the points B, c, &c., from the centre. In this way I 
find from my figure the following Table of Values : — 















p 


...« 


B ia 0-66 


14-6 




< S'06 


u IB 0-69 


14-7 




i 7-07 


» is 0-4S 


14-7 






■ is 0-31 


14-4 




B 2-59 


F u 0-18 


14-4 












I 2-59 


sis O'lS 


14-4 




IB 6-00 


bU O'Sl 


14-4 






1 is 0-48 






B 8-66 


J is 0-59 


14-7 


K IB 9-66 


K is 0-66 


14-6 



From this it is evident that when the distance of a 
point from the centre is divided by the acceleration 
at the point, you get about 14-6 in every case- 
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thai is, the acceleration at a place is pro- 
portional to the distance from the centre. 
This curious property is charactmstic of the kind of 
motion which I am describing. If, again, you draw a 
number of figures, such as Fig. 116, and divide the 
circles into very different numbers of equal parts, you 
will find that in every case the following law is true : — 
The periodic time of a pure harmonic 
motion — that is, the time which elapses 
from the moment when the body is in a 
certain condition until it gets into exactly 
the same condition again — is equal to 
6'2832 multiplied by the square root of 
the ratio of displacement to acceleration 
given in the third column of the above Table. Thus, in 
the Table we find the mean value of the ratio (adding 
all the quotients and dividing by their number we get 
14*56) to be, let us say, 14-6. Now the square root 
of 14-6 is 3-82, and this multipUed by 6*2832 is 24 
seconds, which we see by inspection is the periodic time 
in Fig. 116. 

The acceleiaiion is always towards the middle point — 
that 18, whilst a body is leaving the middle, its velocity is 
being lessened, when it is approaching the middle its 

velocity is being increased. The 
velocity at the middle is eqnal to 
the uniform velocity in the circle 
from which we imagine the harmonic 
motion to be derived— that is, the 
velocity in the middle is equal to 
8*1416 times the distance a l divided 
by the periodic time. 

Suppose the body to be at o, Fig. 
J,, jj- 117, moving with a pure haimonic 

motion in the path a o l. Describe 
the circle, draw qp perpendicular 
to A L, then p is the position of a body wMch has cor- 
responding uniform circular motion, llie acceleration at 
a is equal to the resolved part along o L of the centripetal 
acceleration at p in the direction p o, whidi is known to 
be v' -7- p o where v is the uniform velocity of p. 
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The reBolved part of this in the direction a o is eyidently 
obtained by multipljrmg by ao and dividing by p o, and we 
get for the aooeleration of a,v*xQO-rPcr, sowesee that 
tiie acceleration of q is proportional to q o. The accelera- 
tion at L or A, the ends of the path, is of coarse greater 
than anywhere else, being y' -f- p o. 

If at any place, a, we divide the displacement by 

the acceleration, we get q o -^ ^^, or p o" -*- v', and as ▼ 

is the drcomference of the circle 2 ir* p o, divided by 
the periodic time t, we have 



Periodic time of a pure\_ « o.i^ia 
harmonic motUm J— -« x 3 i4ie 
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We see then that if the force acting on a body and 
causing it to move is always proportional to the distance 
of the body from a certain point, and acts 
towards that point, the body gets a pure 
harmonic motion, and we have a rule for 
finding the periodic time. 

176. Excmvple, — In Fig. 118, a is a ball 
of lead weighing 20 lbs. carried by means 
of a spiral spring whose own weight may 
be neglected, let us suppose. Find by 
experiment how much the spring lengthens 
when we add 1 lb. to the weight of a oi 
shortens when we subtract 1 lb. from the 
weight of A. Let it lengthen or shoi'ten B 
OOl foot Evidently, if ever a is 001 foot 
upwards or downwards from its position of 
rest, it is being acted upon by a force of 

1 lb. tending to bring it to its position of 
rest We know also (see Art 171) that if 
a is '02 foot or 0*03 foot above or below 
its place of rest^ there is a force of 2 or 
3 lbs. trying to bring it back. We see ^ 
then that &e up and down motion of Fig. lis. 
A must be pure harmonic. When the 
displacement is, say 0'02 foot^ the force acting on a la 

2 lbs., and the acceleration of a is forpe 9-r mass of A^ 
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and as the mass of A is 20 -s- 32*2, or 0*621, the acceleration 
of A is 3*22 feet per second per second when it is displaced 
0-02 foot from its middle position. Now employing the 
rule given above, divide 0*02 by 3*22 and extract the 
square root, then multiply by 6*2832, and we get 0*495 
second, or about half a second as the periodic time of 
the swinging balL If you make experiments you will 
find that, unless the coUs of the spring are yei*y flat 
indeed, and the rigid support of A exactly in the axis, 
the ball has a tendency to turn and to vibrate laterally, 
which will somewhat disturb your observations if you are 
making careful measurements of the length of swing. 

177. Example. — The Simple PendiUum. — A simple 
pendulum consists in an exceedingly small but heavy body 

suspended by means of a long 
thread whose weight may be 
neglected, capable of swhiging 
backwards and forwards in short 
arcs. Thus, in Fig. 119, s is the 
point of suspension, s p a silk 
thread, P a small ball of lead, p 
will move backward and forward 
along the path a o l with a motion 
which is pure harmonic, provided 
the thread is so long and a L so 
short that A L may be regarded as 
nearly straight, because the force 
acting on the ball at any time in 
the direction of its motion is pro- 
portional to the distance of the 
ball from o. To show that this 
is so, resolve the vertically acting 
weight of the ball in the direc- 
of its motion along A o. You find that it is 
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tion 



^ 



not quite proportional to A o unless A o is very nearly 
straight, but if this slight discrepancy is neglected the 
force urging the ball towards o is the weight of the ball 
multiplied by o A and divided by s A, the distance from 
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the point of support to the centre of gravity of the balL 
As a matter of fact^ the nature of the 
vibration does not depend on the weight 
of the ball; but, to fix our ideas, let us suppose that 
the weight Ls 2 lbs., then the mass of the ball is 2 -r 32*2, 
and acceleration along A o is the force -r mass, or 

2 X A O 9 

-— — the force -f sgTo *^® mass, so that the acceleration 

is 32*2 X A o-rS A. 

Now our rule is to divide A o by the acceleration at 

A, and this gives ^^ ; extract the square root, and 

multiply by 6*2832 for the periodic time of oscillation of 
the pendulum. The general rule for a simple pendu- 
lum swinging in short arcs is then : . 

Timeo/a complete 08ciU(Uion=6'2832 A/ ^^^ ^^P^^^^^tum 

The time of one swing is half this. The number 32*2 
expresses the effect of the force of gravity at London. At 
any other place on the earth's surface it would be different 
— ^that is, at different places on the earth a 
given pendulum has different times of 
oscillation. For instance, a pendulum taking 2 
seconds for a complete oscillation at Paris, that is, taking 
1 second for one swing, called a seconds pendulum, if 
swung at Spitzbergen would gain 94 seconds per day, 
and if swung in New York would lose 30 seconds per 
day, provided the pendulum did not alter in length in 
being taken from one place to the other. Evidently 
when a pendulum gets longer it oscillates 
more slowly; hence in summer, when the pendulum 
of a common house-clock expands with heat, it goes more 
slowly, and in winter it goes more quickly, unless the 
position of the bob is adjusted. A pendulum which is 
self-adjusting — that is, which is so constructed that it 
remains of the same length whatever be the temperature — 
is called a compensation pendulum^ 

178. ExamjjUe, — In Fig. 120, b represents a strip 
steel fixed firioly in a vice at c, with a heavy ball 
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fastened at its free extremiiy. Find the force in pounds 
which will increase the deflection of a by 0*01 foot; say 
that it is 1 lb. We know that a force of 2 or 3 lbs. will 
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cause an increased deflection of twice or three times this 
amount, and as the force acting on the ball in any position 
is proportional to its distance from its position of rest, the 
ball will swing with a pure harmonic motion. If we 
can neglect the weight of the strip of steel, and if the ball 
is small in comparison with the length of the strip, its 
time of vibration may be calculated in exactly the same 
way as that of the ball in Fig. 119. 

179. Example, — Suppose that b c (Fig. 121) is a 
bent glass tube of uniform section containing a liquid 
which can move without friction in the tube. If the 
liquid be disturbed so that the level is higher in B than 
in c, it will continue to swing about its position of equili- 
brium, that is, the position in which the 
liquid is at the same level in both limbs 
of the tube. Thus, if c is '01 foot below 
the proper level, and b is '01 foot above 
this level, the force which tends to cause 
the liquid to return to its proper level is 
twice the weight of the liquid o b. Sup- 
pose the weight of the liquid is 10 lbs. 
per foot in length of the tube, then the 
force acting on the liquid is 02 x 10, or 
•2 lb. If the whole length of tube filled 
with liquid is 6 feet, then the weight of liquid which 
has to be set in motion is 60 lbs., and its mass is 
60 ^ 33*2, or 1*863 ; hence the acceleration is *2 -r 1*863, 
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or 0'107 foot per second per second. The displacement 
is '01, and, working by our old rule, displacement divided 
by acceleration is *0935. The square root of this is 
•3058, and multiplying by 6-2832 we get 1-92 second as 
the periodic time of the oscillation. 

Tou will find it easy to prove that the liquid 
Bwings in the same time as a simple pen- 
dulum whose length is half the total 
length of the liquid in the tube, and that 
it is the same whatever be the density of 
the liquid — that is, whether it is mercury or water. 

If iP lbs. is the weight of liquid per foot in length of the 
tube, if (^ is the displacement o b or o c, the force causing 
motion ib 2 dw. If a is the total length of liquid in the 
tube, the weight of liquid moved ia a iVy and its mass 
is a tr -r ^, if ^ IS 32 '2, which represents the effect of gravity. 

Hence the acceleration is 2dw-r^y or -— ^, and the 
displacement divided by acceleration is rf ■^ -^, or ^ 
so that the periodic time is 2 ir k/ y y- 

180. It will be observed that in all these cases of 
vibration of bodies there is a continual conversion going 
on of one kind of energy into another. At each end of 
a swing the body has no motion ; all the energy is there- 
fore potential, whether it is the potential energy of a Ufted 
weight or the potential energy of strained material. In 
the middle of the swing the body is going at its greatest 
speed, and its energy is kinetic. At any intermediate 
place the energy is partly potential and partly kinetic, 
but the sum of the two remains always the same, 
excepting in so far as friction is wasting the total store. 
Now in time-keepers the office of the mainspring is 
to give just such supplies of energy to the balance as are 
necessary to replace the loss by friction ; and we have to 
ask the question — At what part of the swing 
of a pendulum or balance can we give t 
it an impulse which shall increase 
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store of energy without disturb-ing its 
time of oscillationi The answer is this. Ifablow 
is given to the bob of a pendulum when it is just at its 
lowest point, energy is given to the pendulum ; we give 
it power to make a greater swing, but the time which it 
will take to make this greater swing is just the same as 
the time it would have taken for a smaller swing. This 
middle point is the only point at which we can give an 
impulse to the bob without altering the time of its 
swing. In the lever escapement, and m other detached 
escapements of watches, the impulse is always given just 
at the middle of the swing. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

OTHEB EXAMPLES OF PERIODIC MOTION. 

181. When the periodic motion of a body is not pure 
harmonic, we find that by imagining the body to have 
two or more kinds of pure harmonic motion at the same 
time we can get the same result. Thus, it is known that 
a float, employed to measure the rise and £all of the tide 
by marking on a moving sheet of paper with a pencil, has 
a motion which is periodic and not pure harmonic. Thus, 
if horizontal distances represent the motion of the 
paper (unwound from a barrel by means of clockwork), 
and therefore represent time, and if vertical distances 

mean the rise or fall of 
water-level in feet, we 
get such a curve as is 
Fig. 122. shown in Fig. 122. 

Now this is not a pure 
harmonic motion, for if you plot on squared paper the 
distances o a, o b, o c, o d, o e, of, &c. (Fig. 116), for 
equal intervals of time, you will get a curve like Fig. 123, 
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which is eadly recogtiised, and ia called a curve o/tinea. 

Bat it has been found that if you take certain curres of 

fdnes whose periodic timea ar&— 1, the semi-lunar day ; 

2, the semi-solar day, 

and some others, and 

draw them on squared 

paper, and add their 

ordinates t<^ether, yoa 

will get the curve shown 

in F^. 122. In the very rftr. us. 

same way you can aom- 

bine pore harmonic motions to arrive at any periodic 
A good way of combining pure harmonic 
motions experimentally 
is to let a body hang 
from a string which 
passes over two or more 
movable, and the same 
number of fixed, pulleys. 
These pulleys are pivoted 
on crank pina, and their 
pivota are made to re- 
volve at any desired rela- 
tive speeds, and each 
gives to the body a pure 
harmonic mol^n by its 
action on the sbing. 
The body gets a motion 
compounded of the mo- 
tions of the pulleys, and 
if it ia an ink-bottle or 
pencil pressing on the 
paper on a revolving 
paper roller, we get a 
time curve of the periodic 
motion. This is the prin- 
ciple of the constmotioa 

of Sir William Thomson's Tide Predicting Maohine. 
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192. When a body can swing east and vest under aba 
influence of forces whidi have no toidency to move it 
except in a direction due east and west, and if foroeii act- 
ing due north and south can moke it swing in their ' 
direction, then both seta of forces acting together on the 
bod; will give it a motion compounded of the two 
Bimplet motion& Thos, a ball a (Fig, 134} is suspended 
by a string, pa, which is knotted at p to two other 
strings, P B and p s', equal in length, and £utened at B 
and 8'. The ball may swing in the direction e W as if 
it wen the bob of a pendulum hang directly from the 
ceiling at p', but it may also swing in the direction it o a 
at right angles to e w, and if it does so it swings as if the 
point P were the flsed end of the pendulum a f. When 
it swings under the influence of the two sets of forces 
tending to make it move both ways at once, the motion 
of A is compounded of the other two simpler motions. 
If p A is one-quarter of the length o p', tiien the east 
and west swing takes 
twice as long as the 
north and south swing: 
If PA is on&^uinth of 
op', then the east and 
west swing takes three 
times as long as the 
nor^ and south swing. 
The motion of A is 
sometimes very beanti- 
f ul, and the experiment 
is easily arranged. 

183. The motion is 
quite easUy represented 
on paper. Thus, in Fi^ 
125, a'k is the norOi 
and south direction, and a h, at right angles to it, is the 
east and west direction. Let the points 0, 1, 2, Ac, in 
each of these lines be found as in Fig. 116. Let tlie bob 
be supposed to go &om to 1 in a'x in the same time aa 
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it goes from to 1 in am. You will observe that I have 
twice as many points in A m as in a' m, showing a slower 
oscillation in the direction am. You can begin to number 

lul. 
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Fig. 126. 

your points anywhere, remembering that when the bob 
completes its range it comes back again in the opposite 
direction. Now put marks where the east and west 
lines meet the north and south ones, drawn through 
corresponding points. It is evident that the curve 
drawn through these successive marks is 
the real path traced out by the ball when 
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acted upon fflmultaneously by the two sets of forces urging 
it in a north and south, and an east and west direction. 

If you have the same number of points in A' M as 
in AM, you will get a circle, ellipse, or straight line, 
as in A, B, c, Fig. 126. This represents the motion of a 
conical pendulum free to swing in every direction. Again, 
D, E, F, and many other curves that might be drawn, 
represent the case which I took up in Fig. 125, where one 
vibration is twice as quick as the other. If the time of 
vibration in am is to the time of vibration in a' M as 2 
to 3, we get curved paths like G, i, J, and so on. In 
experimenting with the pendulum, Fig. 124, it will 
usually be found that slight inaccuracies in the lengths 





Pig. 127. 

of the cords will cause a continual change to go on in the 
shape of the path traced out by the ball 

We can produce these motions by spiral springs, and 
in other ways. Thus, for example, if we use instead of 
the strip of steel, in Fig. 120, a combination of two strips, 
B and b', as in Fig. 127, so that the heavy bright bead A 
is capable of vibrating in two directions at the same time, 
you will get the same combinations of pure harmonic 
motions, depending on the point at which B is held in 
the vice c. 

184. When a body has a periodic rotational motion 
about an axis like the balance of a watch or a rigid 
pendulum, we must no longer speak of the force causing 
motion, and the mass of the body, and the distance 
of displacement ; but if we substitute for these terms, 
moments of forces, moment of inertia of the body and 
angle of displacement, we have exactly the same role for 
finding the periodic time of oscillation. The periodic 
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time is 6*2832 times the square root of the angular 
displacement of the body at any instant, divided by the 
angular acceleration at that instant. And we know 
that angular acceleration may be calculated by dividing 
the turning moment acting on a body by the moment 
of inertia of the body. A point in the balance of a 
watch swings in circular arcs, but if you only take 
account of the distances which it passes through, and 
suppose it moved in a straight line instead of in the arc 
of a circle, the motion is very nearly pure harmonic. If 
there were no friction or other forces acting on the 
balance except the turning moment of the balance 
spring (see Arts. 162-3), and if the moment of the spring 
were always exactly proportional to the angular dis- 
placement of the balance, the motion would be pure 
harmonic. 

We saw in Art. 161 that the tonung moment of the 

spring is votA, if b is modulus of elasticity of the 

spring, b its breadth, t its thickness, and / its length, and if 
A is the angTilar displacement in radians. 

Angular acceleration is this moment divided by moment 

of inertia i of the balance, or ygj j. 

Hence, angular displacement a, divided by angular 

1 2 1 1 

acceleration, is jp^a so that the periodic time of the 



balance is 

T = 6-2832 



/l2li. 



Increasing the moment of inertia of the balance or the 
length of tlie spring m>akes tlie vibration slow. Increasing 
tlie breadth a/ndy wIuU is still more important, i/ncreasvng 
the thickness of the spring makes the mbration quick. Aa 
we saw in Arts. 162-3 that our calculation of the turning 
moment of the spring is not quite right, that the dimen- 
sions of the balance and spring alter with temperature, 
and that above all the elftftkjty of the steel alters with 
temperature and with its own^ state of &tigue, the 

N 
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rule given in the note is not perfectly true, nor can any 
balance be regarded as taking exactly the same time 
for its oscillation in different lengths of arc. At the 
same time it is of great help to the watchmaker to know 
that with considerable, although not with perfect ac- 
curacy, the time of vibration of a balance is proportional 
to the square root of the length of the spring, and so on. 
For example, suppose the spring is 3 inches long, and 
the balance makes one swing in 0*251 second, now if he 
wishes it to make a swing in 0*25 second, he must 
shorten it in the ratio of '251 x '251 to '25 X '25, or in 
the ratio -063001 to -0625, so that the length of his 
spring ought to be 3 x -0625 -r 063001, or 2-976 inches- - 
i^t is, it ought to be shortened -024 incL In the 
same way he can calculate the effect of adding little 
masses at any distances from the centre of the balance, 
so that its moment of inertia may be increased, and 
the balance made slower in its swing. The same law 
tells him how he can compensate, the balance, so that 
when in summer the steel of the spring loses its elasticity, 
some of the mass of the balance wiU come nearer the 
centre, in order that the moment of inertia may diminish 
the same proportion. 

185. Compound Pendulum. — ^The simple pendulum 
described in Art. 177 is not like the pendulums used in 
practice. In these the bob is not so small that we can 
consider it as a point ; the long part is not a thread 
but a stiff rod of metal or wood, and there is usually 
a knife-edge for support, about which it can turn with 
little friction. In common clocks, however, the top 
end of the pendulum is a thin strip of st«el held firmly 
in the chops, but the easy bending of this strip is such 
that we may imagine the pendulum to move freely 
about an axis. Employing our general rule of Art. 184 
we find how to calculate the time of vibration. This 
compound pendulum vibrates in the same time as a 
certain simple pendulum, called the equivalent simple 
pendulum^ whose length you ought to find by experiment. 
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In Fig, 128 let s be the axis of suspension^ o the centre of 
gravity, and p a point in the continaation of the line s o 
sach that s p is the length of the equivalent simple 
pendulum. Then p is call^ the centre 
qfosciUationy and it is also known to 
be the centre of percussion of the 
pendulum (see Art 200). It can be 
proved that if the pendulum be 
inverted and made to vibrate 
about a parallel axis through 
p, it will vibrate in exactly 
the same time as it does about 
s; and it was in this way, by 
inverting a pendulum which had two 
knife-edges, and adjusting these until 
the pendulum took the same time to 
vibrate about one as about the other, 
and then measuring the distance be- 
tween them, that Captain Kater found 
the length of the simple pendulum 
which vibrates in a given time. This 
method is still employed in gravitation experiments 
everywhere to find the value of g which is 32*2 feet per 
second per second at London. 

If 8 is the axis of sospensioi], o the centre of gravity, 
w the weight of the pendulum, then the moment wiUi 
which gravity urges the pendulum to return to its position 
of rest is w x o n, but if the angle o s o be measured in 
radians, and if it is very small, this moment is almost 
exactly equal to w x s o x angle o s n. The ang^ular 
acceleration is obtained by dividmg this by i, the moment 
of inertia of the pendulum about s, and our rule becomes 




Fig. 128. 



T = 6-2832 



or T= 6-2832 



\/ w.i 



angle e s v 



w • 8 a • angle a 8 v-M 



(1) 



calculations being made in pounds and in feet. 

When we examine this formula we see that it may be pot 
in another form. Find a point x, such that if all &e mass 



d 
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of the pendulum were gathered there, its moment of inertia 
about 8 would be the same as at present ; in fact, such 

that ^^ the mass of the pendulum x s k' would be equal 

to I. The distance s k is called the radius of gyration of the 
pendulum (see Art. 142), and our rule now becomes, 

/sK* (2) 

T = 6-2832 Y^j,.^ ^^ 

where g is 32*2. 

In' the simple pendulum, s k and s o are equal, and if 
you make them equal you will find this to be the same rule 
which is given in Art. 177. However, in an ordinary 
pendulum, s k and s o are not equal, but s k^-~s o is equal 
to some length such as s f, and our rule becomes 

T = 6-2832^/~ (8) 



yv 



Evidently b v is the length of the imaginary eimple 
pendtUum which would vibrate in the same time as our real 
pendulum. The imaginary point f has been called the 
centre of oscillation, because when the pendulum is inverted 
and made to vibrate about an axis through f it vibrates in 
the same time as before.* 

* To prove this it is necessary to return to equation (1). We know 
that I is equal to the moment of inertia of the body calculated as if 
all its mass existed at G, together with the moment of inertia of the 
body as it is at present, but calculated about an axis through G 
parallel to the present axis— that is 

1= -SG«+-*», 
9 9 

where h is some length unknown to us just now, being the radius 

of gyration about the axis through the centre of gravity. Bule (1) 

becomes 



T = 6*2832 



or T = 6*2832 



Y w-sa 



That is, the length of the simple pendulimi which will vibrate in the 
same time is B G+^ and we, have already found it to be s p in 
equation (3), sothat gP = ^» or G PxB O^ifc*. But in the very same 
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186. Extmples.— The bar of Fig. 129 with two adjust 
able masses may be bimg at one end of a wire, the other 




Fig.l». 

end of which is fixed to the ceiling. By twisting and 
untwisting the wire the bar will oscillate with a motion 

way, if we considered the pendulum as vibrating about p, we should 
find the length of the equivalent simple pendulum to be greater than 

o p by an amount equal to ^ and we know that s G is equal to this 

amount, so that s P would as before be the length of the equivalent 
simple pendulum. The axes of oiciUation and tu^aension are therefore 
interchangeable^ 
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wUdi ia much more nearly pure hanncoiic Uum that of 
the balance of a watch. M7 stadenta experiment vitih 
Buch a bar ; they can adjust the weights A and B at any 




Fig. im 

distance irom the axis (there is an engraved scale on the 
bar), BO that the moment of inertia can be Taried. They 
can fasten the bar at the end of a wire, or they can iise 
it as in Fig. 130, with a flat spiral spring, or as in Fig, 
129, with a cylindric spiral spring; and the rate of its 
vibration gives one of ^o best waya of investigating Oie 
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twisting moments of wires and such springs when strained 
through given angles. 

In the case of a wire the twist always tends to bring 
the bar to its position of rest with a moment which 
18 proportional to the angle of disphicement from this 
position — ^it is this property which causes the motion 
to be pure harmonic. This rruyment is also proportional 
to the fov/rth power of the diamMer of the wi/re, and it 
become less as the length of the wire is increased. By 
means of a circular scale and a pointer we can measure 
the extent of each swing, and this is found to decrease 
gradually, due to friction with the air and the internal 
Mction or viscosity of the metal. The amount of 
diminution of swing gives us a means of determining 
the viscosity, and the apparatus can so easily be fitted 
up, that no person who wishes to understand the pro- 
perties of materials can be excused from making these 
experiments. 

If the length of the wire is / inches, its diameter d^ 
and if N is its modulus of rigidity (see Table m.), 
then from Art. 92 we see that the moment with which 
the wire acts on the bar, when its angle is a from the 
position of rest, is 

82 ^ I **' 
If the moment of inertia of the bar is i (we are 
neglecting the fact that the wire itself has some mass 
which has to be set in motion), then the moment, divided 
by I, is the angular acceleration, and using this quotient as 
denominator and a as numerator, extracting the square 
root, and multiplying by 6*2832 or 2ir, by the general rule 
of Art. 184, we find the square of the period of a complete 
oscillation to be 

_2 128irll 

^■~" Hd* ' 

When motion is slow, the friction in fluids is propor- 
tional to the velocity, and any friction which follows this 
law is called fluid friction. A great many vibrating bodies 
tend to come to rest by the action of such friction as this ; 
and it is found that if the friction is numerically /times the 
angularvelocity, then the logarithm of the ratio of the length 
of one swing from the mid^e position^ to the next swing in 
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the same direction, is nearly equal to k times the periodic 
time. Hence, this lo«;arithmic decrement, as it is odled, is 
proportional to the motion co-effident. If we obsenre 
twenty-one elongations on one side of the middle position, 
then one-twentieth of the logarithm of the first elongation 
divided by the last, is k times the periodic time of oscilla- 
tion. 

Exereise. — Bifilar BiiBpension. — ^In many measuring 
instruments a body is suspended by two thin wires 
nearly vertical. If the vertical length of each of these 
is /, the distance between their ends at the top, 0, and at 
the bottom, d, and the weight of the body, tr, it is easy 
to show that for a small angular displacement, a, the 
moment tending to bring the body to its j)Osition of rest 
is very nearly (neglecting tension of tiie wires themselves) 

iab 

Find the time of vibration of such a body when its moment 
of inertia is known. 

Exercise, — K magnet, turning on a frictionless pivot at its 
centre of gravity, is subjected to a turning moment, ha, 
due to the earth's magnetic action, if it makes only a small 
angle, a, with its position of rest. Find the time of a 
vibration if the moment of inertia is known, and show 
that the square of the time of vibration 
of the magnet in different places is in- 
versely proportional to h. 

187. Stilling of Vibrations. — ^When a pure harmonic 
motion is represented on paper in the manner described 
in Art. 181, we have a curve of sines. The curve may 
be obtained by producing the lines bb*, 00', &c., of Fig. 
116, ciitting them at right angles by equi-distant hori- 
zontal lines and joining the successive points of inter- 
section so found. It may also be drawn by finding from 
a book of tables the sines of 0°, 10**, 20**, <fec, and 
plotting and sin 0^ 10 and sin 10% 20 and sin 20% 
ko,f on a sheet of squared paper. 

A curve of since eaqpreaaeB the fact that, if d represents 
the displacement of a vibrating body from its middle 
position after an interval of t seconds since it was at the 
middle of its course, then 

d^ AanBt 

where A is the greatest displacement of the body from its 
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middle pontion. This displacement is usually called the 
amplitude of the vibration. 

If T is the time of a complete yibration, it is easy to see 
that the equation is 

rf=Asin^^. 

If we make the bob of a pendulum terminate below, 
in a t»ibe which can act as a pencil holder, and in which 
a well-fitting pencil can slide freely, and if we move a 
sheet of paper at a uniform rate underneath this pencil 
at right angles to the direction of motion of the pencil, a 
curve of sines will be traced out, if the pendulum swings 
without friction. But in practice we always find that, 
what with the friction at the point of support, friction 
with the atmosphere, &c., a pendulum's swings get 
smaller and smaller, that is, the amplitude of the 
vibration gets less and less as time goes 
on, until the pendulum at length comes 
to rest. 

This motion is not a pure harmonic motion, but within 
certain limits each swing may be regarded as very nearlv 
a pure harmonic motion. Practical men who deal with 
oscillating bodies, such as pendulums, ships, tuning forks, 
magnetic needles, and suspended coils of wire, usually 
assume that the motion during each swing is a pure har- 
monic motion. The frictional resistance to motion of any 
ordinary vibrating body in a fluid medium, or of a magnetic 
needle vibrating near any body capable of conducting 
electricity, is sdmost always such that the quicker the 
motion the greater the friction (see Art. 244), that is, fric- 
tional resistance is proportional to speed, and in this case it 
is not difficult to show that instead of the law 

rf=ABm«f « (1), 

we have the law 

<? = A € '** sin,^ t (2). 

That is, if the strength of the spring or other governor of 
vibration, and the character of the vibrating body are such 
that without friction the law would be (1), then, when the 
vibration is damped by frictional resistance of the above 
character, the law of the motion becomes that g^ven by 
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equation (2V Here A; is a constant which depends on the 
character oi the friction. Thus k is greater when a pen- 
dulum swings in water than when it swings in air. Also, 
Ti, the periodic time of the vibration, is no longer the same 
T as it was for undamped vibrations, and the relation 
between t and Ti is 

"t? ~ ^ ■** 4;? (^) 

or if n is the number of undamped vibraticms per second, 
and Ml the number of damped vibrations per second, then 

♦»' = "x« + s^ (4). 

In order to get exact ideas on this subject of the damping 
of vibrations, the student ought to plot on squared paper a 
curve such as o a' b' cf' d' b' p' g' h' i. Fig. 131, which cor- 
responds with equation (2). Thus, let us suppose that a 
boay undamped in its vibrations gets an impulse which 
sends it from its position of rest in such a way that its 
amplitude is 10 inches, and let the time of a complete 
oscillation be 1*6 second. Then the law of its motion 
would be 

A 1A »,-^ 62832 ^ 
a = 10 sm j.g ty 

or 

rf = 10 sin 3-927* (5) 

where diaia inches, t in seconds, and the angle 3*927 t in 
radians (see Glossary, Art. 230). • 

If now the friction is such that A; «= 0*7) we find from (3) 
that the time of a vibration is practically unchanged. Find 
therefore the original curve of sines by calculating the 
second column of the following table. Tne numbers of the 
first two columns plotted on squared paper would represent 
the undamped vibrations. But for damped vibrations the 
numbers of the second column have all to be multiplied by 

e~^^*, and if we denote this multiplier by the letter a?, we 
see that 

X being e"^^* 

log X =s -0-7t log €, 

or log X = -0-304*. 

* We may write (5) in the form 

(2 = 10 sin 225*. 
In this case the angle 225* is expressed in degrees. 
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I have calculated x for the various yalues of i^ and placed 
the results in the third column. Multiplying, therefore, 
the respective numbers of the second and third columns 
together, we get the fourth column of numbers, and plotting 
the numbers of the first and fourth columns on squared 
paper, we find the curve which shows the 
nature of the damped vibrations. 





10 shi 8*927t, or 
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10 8in225e,if 
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degrees. 
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Some students may find it as instructiye to first draw 
a curve of sines, then draw the logarithmic curve, corres- 
ponding to column three, on the same sheet of squared 
paper, and multiply the ordinate of one curve by that of 
the other to get the ordinate of the real curve which 
exhibits the damped vibrational motion. This is what 
has been done in Fig. 131 ; oabodefghi 
the carve of sines, l p q is the logarithmic 
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showing how rapidly the amplitude of the vibration 
dimini^es, and o a' b' c' d' b f' g' h' i is the curve 
which represents the actual motion of the vibrating 
body. In this figure the logarithmic curve is drawn to 
such a scale as seemed convenient for showing its pro- 
perties distinctly. It would be very easy to dilate on 
the nature of the resulting curve o a' b' &Cy but this 
book is written to help students who are earnest enough 
to calculate the above numbers and plot the curve, and 
when they perform these operations they will have very 
clear notions about the motion we have been investigating, 
so I think it would be mistaken kindness on my part to 
describe it further. 

Exerdae, — ^A heavy disc, suspended by a wire, vibrates 
in each of a number of fluid media, its periodic time of 
vibration in all bein^ sensibly the same, or 1*5 second. 
The ratio of the amplitudes of two successive swings in one 
direction being 0*9 in one fluid (that is, the second swing 
being only nine-tenths of the first, and the third being only 
nine-tenths of the second, and so on) and 0*8 in another 
fluid, and 0*7 in another, what numbers will express the 
relative viscoBities of these fluids F 

Here we have 

0-9 = f-^** for the first fluid, 
so that -log 0*9 = 1'5A; log c, 

or jfe— ll2K£i 

^' ^ — 1*5 log «» 

that is k=. 0*07. 

In the same way k ^ 0*15 and k = 0*24 for the other 
fluids, and hence 7, 15, and 24 are the required numbers 
expressing the relative viscositiee, as measured by the 
vibrating disc method. 

A very slowly swinging disc and pointer will enable 
you to plot the complete curve from actual observations. 
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OH AFTER XIX. 

THE EFFECT OF A BLOW. 

188.* Have you ever considered how it is that a blow 
of a hand hammer will indent a steel surface, whilst a 
steady force applied to the same hammer-head would 
require to be very great to produce any indentation 1 
The pressure between the hammer and the steel is very 
great, and it must be all the greater because the time of 
contact is very short Indeed, if a hammer weighs 
2 lbs., so that its mass is 2 -f 32*2 or 0621, and if, just 
before touching the steel, its velocity was 10 feet per 
second, then you know from the principles of mechanics 
that its momentum was 10 x '0621, or •621. Now, if 
one-ten-thousandth of a second elapses from the time of 
actual contact until the hammer's motion is destroyed — 
that is, until the elasticity of the steel is just about to 
send the hammer back again a little — ^the momentum 
•621 is destroyed in -0001 second, hence the average 
force acting between hammer and steel during this short 
time must have been •621^-0001, or 6210 lb& It is 
certain, however, that this average force is less than 
what the force actually was for some very small portion 
of the time. You will observe then that we cannot 
tell the average force of an impact unless we know 
two things — ^first, the momentum, and second, the time 
in which it was destroyed. Now the duration of 
an impact depends greatly upon the nature of the 
objects which strike one another, and we see that the 
average force of a blow is less as the time is greater. 

* In Art. 63 I have touched on this suhject from the strain-energy 
point of view. It might have confused the student to treat the 
subject from two different points of view in one place. This is my 
reason for the separation. 
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Sometimes, instead of a great force acting for a very 
short time, what we require ia a smaller force acting for 
a longer time. For in^itance, when cutting wood we 
obtain this result hj using a wooden mallet and a chisel 
with a long wooden handle, because the force required to 
make the chisel enter the wood is not very great, and we 
wish this force to act for some time, so that much wood 
may be cut at one blow. In chipping, we have the time 
short, because considerable force is i*equired to cause the 
chisel to enter metal. The duration of an impact de- 
pends on the shape of the bodies and their masses, and 
on the rigidity of their materials. 

Why ia it that in driving a nail into wood your 
blows seem to be of no ejffect unless the wood is thick 
and rigid or unless it is backed up by a piece of metal 
or stone ] It is because the wood yields quite readily, 
and so prevents the hammer losing its momentum 
rapidly. There are few subjects in which people are so 
apt to have erroneous ideas as in this one of impact. 
Thus a man will speak of ih.e force produced by a weight 
falling through a height without having any idea of the 
time during which the motion of that weight is being 
stopped, in fact, without considering what time the 
weight is allowed for delivering up its energy. Now, a 
little consideration will show that the mean force of the 
blow will be quite different according as the weight falls 
on a long and yieldiag bar or on a short and more 
rigid one. If we could imagine bodies to be formed of 
perfectly unyielding materials, then the slightest jar of one 
against the other would produce an infinitely great pres- 
sure between them, and in the blow produced by a falling 
body there may be every gradation from exceedingly great 
pressures to very small ones, depending on the yielding 
power of the body that is struck. Everybody is acquainted 
with the sensation produced by suddenly placing one's 
foot on a level floor when one was preparing for a step 
downwards. The downward momentum of the body 
is suddenly destroyed, and gi*eat pressures have to act 
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in all the bones of the body. Carriages are hung on 
springs for the purpose of preventing their losing or 
gaining momentum with too great rapidity when the 
carriage wheels pass over obstacles When we are sitting 
on a hard seat in a third class railway compartment, and 
the carriage gets a slight jerk upwards, momentum is 
given much too rapidly to our bodies for perfect comfort, 
and to sit on cushioned seats is preferabla A cannon 
ball is safely, because comparatively slowly, stopped by 
sand-bags or bales of cotton. 

189. Excmvple, — ^A pile driver of 300 lbs. falls through 
a height of 20 feet, and is stopped during O'l second, 
what average force does it exert upon the pile 1 A body 
which has fallen fi^eely through a height of 20 feet has ac- 
quired a velocity equal to the square root of 644 x 20, or 
35-89 feet per second. Its momentum is 300 -f 32*2 x 35*89, 
or 334*4, and this divided by 0*1 gives 3,344 lbs., 
the answer. From the instant when the motion of the 
driver ceases to diminish, the force exerted by it is its 
own weight. The average force of friction iA pounds 
between the pile and the ground multiplied by the 
distance in feet through which the pile descends during 
the stroke is equal to 300 x 20, or 6,000 foot-pounds, if 
we neglect the loss due to vibrations of the body and the 
ground in the neighbourhood, and if we also ignore the 
fact that the weight really descends a little farther than 
20 feet. 

190. Suppose a body A to strike another b, and that 
we can neglect the actions of outside bodies upon them 
botL If A loses momentum, b must gain the same 
amount because their mutual pressures are 
equal and opposite during the time of 
impact It is our knowledge of this fact that enables 
us to calculate the motions of bodies after they strike one 
another. Again, for the same reason, if from any internal 
cause the parts of a body separate from one another, 
either violently or gently, the total momentum remains 
as it was, it is only the relative momentum which alters. 
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Hence, when a shell bursts in the air, some parts move 
in the same direction more rapidly than before, but 
others less rapidly; one pai-t may double its Telocity 
and another may drop nearly vertically, its forward 
motion being stopped, but, on the whole, the total for- 
ward momentum is what it was originally.* 

191. Examples, — If a cannon were perfectly free to 
move backward when the shot leaves it, the backward 
momentum of the cannon would be exactly equal to the 
forward momentum of the shot Thus, if a shot of 
20 lbs. leaves a cannon whose weight is 2,240 lbs. with a 
velocity of 1,000 feet per second, the velocity of the 
cannon backward would be 1,000 X 20 -f 2,240, or about 
9 feet per second, neglecting the fact that the gases 
leave the gun also with a certain momentum. When a 
ship fires her broadside, each gun runs back, communi- 
cating, as it is stopped, its momentum to the ship, which 
heels over in consequence. A gun firing the above shot 
of 20 lbs. directly backwards from a ship whose total 
weight is 600 tons gives to the ship so much momentum 
that its speed is increased 9h-600, or '015 foot per 
second. We see, then, that a ship might propel herself 
by means of her guns. The steamship Waterwitch had 
powerful steam pumps, wherewith she brought a great 
quantity of water in nearly vertically, and sent it out 
backwards on the two sides below water level The 
momentum given to the water backwards was equal to 
the momentum given in the other direction to the ship. 
It is on this principle that Hero's steam-engine and 
Barker's mill work, the momentum given to jets of fluid 
passing out of certain pipes being equal to the momentum 
given in an opposite direction to the pipe from which 
the fluid passed. In all such cases the propelling 

* Of course the kinetic energies of the parts of the shell added 
together are greater than they were before tiie shell burst ; we are 
now merely speaking of the momentum. The total momentum of 
two equal bodies going in opposite directions with the same velocity 
is nothmg, whereas their total kinetic energy is double that of one of 
them. 
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force in pounds is numerically equal to the momentum of 
the fluid which passes out in a second. Thus, if from 
a vessel moving with a velocity of 14 feet per second 
water comes through orifices of 4 square feet in area with 
$, velocity (relative to the orifices) of 20 feet per second, 
then the quantity passing out in one second is 4 x 20, or 
80 cubic feet, that is 80 x 62*3, or 4,984 lbs. Now re- 
collecting that this water was first brought in and is 
now sent out, what is the velocity which we have really 
impressed upon it in the process 1 At the beginning it 
was motionless with respect to the sea; it now has 
a velocity of 20-14, or 6 feet per second with 
respect to the sea, so that the momentum given to it is 
its mass 4,984 -f 32*2 multiplied by 6, or 9287: hence, 
as this momentum is given every second, 928*7 lbs. 
is the propelling force exerted on the ship. In one 
second the ship moves through 14 feet, so that the 
useful mechanical work done is 14 x 928*7.« or 13,002 
foot-pounds. We have given to 4,984 lbs. of water a 
velocity of 6 feet per second, the kinetic energy of this 
water is wasted, and this kinetic energy is ^ of 4,984 -f 
32 '2 X 6 X 6, or 2,786 foot-pounds. In fact, we have 
altogether spent 15,788 foot-pounds, and 13,002 of this 
have been usefully employed, so that the efficiency of the 
method is 13002^15788, or 0-824, or 82-4 per cent 
As a matter of fact, however, the friction in pumps and 
pipes usually causes a third of the indicated horse-power 
of the engine to be wasted, so that the true efficiency of 
this method of propulsion is f of the above, or 0*549, or 
54*9 per cent, neglecting the efficiency of the cylinder of 
the engine itself. You will remember a fact which has 
come in casually here— if the water leaves any turbine, 
water-wheel, or any propeller of a vessel with a velocity 
relative to the still water into which it passes, or if it 
has any other form of energy, this energy has been 
wasted. After studying the above calculation, you will 
have no great difficulty in understanding how we find 
the horse-power given out by turbines. 
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192. By calculation you will find that, when two 
free and elastic bodies strike, the momen- 
tum communicated from one to the other 
is their relative velocity multiplied by 
the product of their masses and divided 
by the sum of their masses, and this 
quotient divided by the time of impact 
gives the mean pressure. This pressure acts 
equally on both, of course, but it may not hurt both 
equally. If the bodies are surrounded by water like 
ships, they can no longer be regarded as free bodies, 
and it is not easy to tell you in a few words how much 
mass you must add to the bodies to represent the mass 
of the water, which has also to undergo change of 
motion. In the case of a ship, the mass of water to be 
moved broadside on is much greater than when the ship 
is struck stem on. 

193. A body falling into a liquid sets it in motion, 
and this motion appears at distant places more and more 
nearly vnstantaneovAly as the liquid becomes more and 
more incompressible. The nature of this motion is 
known to us if we know the velocity of yielding at the 
place of contact, and from this the total momentum 
given to the Uquid. This represents a very considerable 
pressure applied at the place of contact, and this pres- 
sure becomes greater as the velocity of the body before it 
touches the liquid increases. Hence a cannon ball fired 
at sea rebounds from the water as from a rigid body. 
Hence also a man diving unskilfully, as he falls prone on 
the water, gets a very unpleasant shock, whereas a 
skilful diver enters in such a way as to make the 
momentum of the moving water as small as possible, and 
to make the creation of ^bis momentum gradual 

194. Let us consider what takes place when two free 
ivory balls come together. There is a certain instant 
after they first touch when they move together just as if 
they were composed of soffc clay — ^then they act on each 
other with their greatest pressure; they are in their 
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most strained condition, and supposing no loss by internal 
friction, the strain in the balls represents an amount of 
stored-up energy (see Arts. 62, 63) equal to the kinetic 
energy which the bodies have lost. It is very important to 
remember this fact, that if bodies are to return to their 
old states after the collision, we must suppose that during 
the collision there is a storage of kinetic energy in the 
form of strain. All the kinetic energy will not be given 
out again, nor can we say that it is all stored, because 
there is a sort of internal friction causing part of the 
strain energy to be converted into heat when any change 
occurs. Now, if the whole of the stored-up energy is 
confined to one portion of the body, the strain may be 
too great. Thus, a steel rod 1 square inch in section, 1 
foot long, will store up 167 foot-pounds of strain energy 
in its stretched condition before it breaks. For suppose 
breaking stress to be 100,000 lbs. per square inch. This 
will occur when there is a lengthening of *0033 foot, 
so that the energy stored up is the work done by a force 
whose average amount is 50,000 lbs. acting through '0033 
foot, or 167 foot-pounda If 2 feet of the same rod 
stored up this same amount of energy, there would 
only be 83 foot-pounds in each foot of its length, and 
it is easy to see that the stress is no longer the breaking 
stress of 100,000 Iba per square inch, but only 70,700 lbs. 
per square inch. As we store the same 
amount of energy in smaller and smaller 
portions of a body, it is evident that we 
must approach a condition of fracture. 

195. We see, then, that at the place where contact 
occurs, two bodies, A and b, are strained ; but if A is of 
some very elastic material, such as tempered steel, the 
strain energy is conveyed very rapidly to every part of 
the body, whereas if B is a feebly elastic body, the strain 
accumulates at one place, leaving the rest of the body 
unstrained, whilst at this place the strain may produce 
fracture. This slowness to communicate 
strain to the rest of the body may also 
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be produced by the shape of the body. For 
instance, a rod struck sldewise or a thin plate struck 
in the middle does not so immediately communicate 
its strain to the remote parts as a rod struck end- 
wise. Again, the nature of the parts of A and b 
in contact may be such that not oidy does the strain 
energy leave this part of A rapidly, but immediately in 
the neighbourhood of the place of contact there is a 
greater capacity to bear strain energy without rupture 
than is the case with b. Thus, when ship A rams the 
broadside of ship b, the side of b is bent inwards and the 
strain energy produced is accumulated near the place of 
contact till fracture occurs, whereas, not only is a's stem 
able to transmit to all parts of A with great rapidity the 
strain energy which must be stored up in the whole 
mass, but at the stem itself the material of A is capable 
of withstanding greater stresses than the material of b's 
side. Suppose, however, that a's stem is not of steel, 
still b's iron or wooden side will be perforated if a has 
enough velocity ; a's stem may also be damaged in the 
impact in such a case. 

196. A candle may be fired, it is said, through a thin 
deal board with very little injury to its shape, and the 
usual explanation of this phenomenon given in books is 
that the candle has not time to get broken. This expla- 
nation is not satisfactory ; it is a little too vague. If we 
had the board in rapid motion, and striking tlie candle in 
the same relative position, the candle having previously 
been at rest, would the candle perforate the board 1 
There cannot be any doubt that it would. Hence it is not 
the body struck which must in every case get hurt ; the 
pressure on one is equal to that on the other. Suppose 
ship A rushes at ship b when B is broadside on, and 
rams her, b will probably be sunk, even if she is a much 
larger and better ship than A. But suppose that b is 
able to meet her adversary stem to stem, if they are 
equally strong they will equally injure one another, 
and if B is the stronger A will suffer the most This 
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case differs veiy much from that of the candlci because 
we can assume greater strength even for slowly applied 
pressures from stem to stem of the ship a than from 
side to side of b; whereas the strength of the candle 
for slowly applied pressures cannot be compared with 
that of the wood which it punches from the board. 
What is meant by the usual explanation, *^ The candle 
has' not time to get deformed? " Why has not the soft 
candle time to get broken, and yet the wood has time to 
get torn asunder ? The fiict is, the wood, if it were slowly 
pressed, would communicate its strain energy to every 
part of the board and its supports ; but this communi- 
cation takes an appreciable interval of time, however 
suddenly the pressure may be applied, or however great 
it may be. Aa the strain energy is rapidly produced 
it becomes accumulated near the place of contact to 
such an extent as to produce fracture of the wood. Now 
the point of the candle is subjected to the same pressure 
as the wood, and begins to get spoiled in shape — ^that is, 
it is compressed — ^and this compression produces a lateral 
spreading. In the meantime, however, the compressive 
strain energy is communicated very rapidly backwards 
along the candle, and the spreading and spoiling goes 
on along its entire length, but is small at any point, 
since it is distributed over the whole mass. Practi- 
cally therefore the spoiling occurs only at the point of 
the candle since time is needed for fracture of the 
material 

197. An earthquake, when it acts on a house, usually 
tends to move it through a distance of probably a very 
small fraction of an inch, but it does this in a very short 
time — that is, the house gets a considerable velocity. The 
mass of the house multiplied by the greatest velocity and 
divided by the short time during which the momentum is 
being communicated, gives the pressure which the founda- 
tions of the house are subjected to. Now, when the foun- 
tions are not very rigidly connected with the ground, the 
of communication of the momentum is lengthened. 
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and the pressure is consequently diminislied. This is the 
usual Japanese plan of providing for earthquake effects. 
Unfortunately, the very means taken to diminish the 
pressure on the foundations also diminishes their capa- 
bility of withstanding pressures, and it has not yet been 
decided what sort of a house is best fitted to withstand 
destructive earthquakes. Want of rigidity, combined 
with strength or toughness in the materials, and especially 
the quality of internal friction in the materials, so that 
vibrations may rapidly die away — these are the qualities 
needed. They are found in steel, wrought iron, and 
wood, and especially in wicker-work, in a less degree in 
cast iron and in brick or stone set in cement, and less 
still in brick and stone set in bad mortar. 

198. When you in some way understand the possi- 
bility of a candle perforating a board, you will be able to 
comprehend how sand, when blown in air against 
tempered steel, is able to abrade it; how the emery 
wheel and grindstone going at great velocities are able to 
cut into hard metals, and how in Califomia a jet^ of 
water going with very great velocity is used for mining 
purposes instead of iron tools. 

199. Quasi-Bigidity produced by Rapid Motion. — 
A top when not spinning can with difficulty be balanced 
on its point, and if left to itself it almost instantly falls ; 
whereas when it is spinning the effect of slightly tilting 
it out of the perpendicular is not to make it fall, but to 
make it take a slow processional motion. 

There is a piece of apparatus called a gyrostat, which 
is, in a more or less perfect form, to be found in every 
mechanical laboratory, and the student ought to experi- 
ment for himself with this apparatus on the curious 
effects of quasi-rigidity which manifest themselves in 
tops and other spinning bodies. If he has a slight ac- 
quaintance with astronomy he will be interested in 
tracing the connection between the behaviour of a tilted 
top and the precession of the earth's equinoxes. 

When a circular sheet of drawing paper is mounted 
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like a very thin grindstone on an axis, and is gradually 
made to rotate rapidly, it is found to have become quite 
rigid, that is, it greatly resists bending as if it were made 
of steel. In the same way a long loop of rope, hanging 
round a high pulley, which gives it a quick motion, 
takes a certain form which it is very difficult to alter, 
as may be shown by striking it with the hand or with 
a stick : it resembles more a rigid rod than a flexible 
rope 

Again, in the well-known lecture-experiments on 
smoke rings, we see that these little whirlpools of air 
have many properties in common with elastic solid bodies 
on account of the partial rigidity which is due to their 
rapid motion. 

It would be beyond the scope of an elementary book 
like this to explain these curious phenomena, and I 
merely direct the attention of students to these instances 
in order to incite them to make experiments, and to seek 
for the explanation of what they observa 

200. Motion Produced by a Blow. — When a body 
subjected to a blow is quite free to move in any way, 
unless the blow acts through its centre of gravity, the 
body will not merely move as a whole, but it will 
revolve. When the blow acts in a direction through 
the centre of gravity there is no rotation produced. 
It is usual in such a case to consider the motion of 
the centre of gravity of the body, and the motion of 
the body about an axis through its centre of gravity, 
for it is known that any motion whatsoever of the body, 
consists of a combination of two such motions. It is 
found that the kinetic energy communicated to a body 
by means of a blow is best calculated in the follow- 
ing way, if we know the liature of the motion : — 
First) find the kinetic energy, as if every portion of 
the body had the motion of the centre of gravity. 
Secondly, find the kinetic energy of rotation as if the 
axis of rotation through the centre of gravity were fixed 
in space. Add these two results together. We may 
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regard from another point of view the inetantaneonB 
motion of a body when it is struck, namely, as a 
rotation about Bome axis which 
does not itself move. This is 
only the case for an instant; 
immediately afterwards we must 
regard the body as moving about 
another fixed axis. If a body 
is hinged so that it can only 
move about a fixed axis, it is 
always possible to find the point 
at which the body may be 
struck, and the direction of the 
blow, which will tend to produce 
an instantaneouB rotation about 
this particular axis, and there- 
fore to produce no pressure at 
the hinge. Thus the batUelic 
pendulum of Fig, 132 is always 
struck in such a way, and the 
point in -which it is struck is 
called the "centre of percus- 
aion." An easy way to find the 
centre of percussion is as fol- 
lows: — Make the body vibrate 
like a pendulum, about its axis 
of suspension, under the action 
of gravity. Now find the length 
of the eqtUval^U simple pendvr 
Ivm. This is the dis- 
tance of the centre of 
percussion from the;" 
axis. In a tilt hammer all 
blows ought to be delivered 
from this centre of percussion 
if we wish to have no pressure 
on the bearings. A cricket-bat or a rod of iron tingles 
the hand when we strike a blow with it, unless we 
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happen to strike at the centre of percussion. For a rod 
of iron free to move about one end, the centre of per- 
cussion is at two-thirds of the way towards the other 
end. (See Art. 185.) 

201. The Ballistic Pendulum of Fig. 132 is a contri- 
vance which enables us to measure the velocity of a bullet. 
It consists of a mass of wood, A, forming part of a 
pendulum. The bullet is fired into it, and the wood 
swings backwards in consequence. The bullet is fired 
into that part of it which will cause no jar to be given 
to the pivot B. The momentum existing in the bullet 
before it enters the wood belongs now to the whole mass 
of which it becomes a part c is a silk ribbon which is 
pulled through a moderately tight hole by the swing 
of the pendulum, and the length of ribbon pulled through 
is found to be proportional to the momentum of ti^e 
bullet before entering the wood. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BALANCING OF MACHINEa 

202. If a wheel is fixed eccentrically on its shaft, or 
if to a shaft there is attached any object whose centre of 
gravity is not exactly in the axis when the shaft rotates, 

centrifugal force causes pressures on the bearings of 

the shaft which are always in the direction of the centre 
of gravity of the rotating mass. In this case there is 
said to be a want of balance. If you wish to observe the 
effect produced by such want of balance, mount an axle 
to which a wheel is keyed on any support which is not 
very firm ; fix a small weight on one of the arms of the 
wheel, and rotate it rapidly. You will find that, even if 
the weight is small, surprising effects are produced, and 
show themselves in a shaking of the suppoi*ts ; and the evil 
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effects are four times as great at 200 revolutions per minute 
as at 100 revolutions per minute. Centrifugal 
force is proportional to the mass of a 
rotating part multiplied by the distance 
of its centre of gravity from the axis of 
rotation, multiplied by the square of the 
number of revolutions per minute. 

203. If a number of bodies are attached to a shaft and 
are whirling round with it, each of them exerts a force on 
the shaft which can be calculated, and the resultant effect on 
the two bearings may easily be determined. If the axis 
of rotation pa^s through the centre of gravity of all the 
rotating parts, the pressure on one bearmg is equal and 
opposite to the pressure on the other, and by properly 
placing the masses the pressure on the bearings may be 
reduced to nothing. Thus it is evident that when two 
masses are directly opposite to one another on a shaft, 
their centrifugal forces may be made to balance one 
another. When not opposite they cannot be made to 
balance, but two masses may balance one which is directly 
opposed to the resultant force of the two. When there is 
neither pressure on the bearings nor tendency to change 
the direction of the axis, it is said to be the permanent 
aods of the rotating masses. All axes of rotation in 
machines ought to be permanent axes. When this is 
the case in a locomotive engine, and it is suspended like 
a pendulum bob, by two ropes fastened to the driving 
shaft, and made to work, there are no visible oscillations. 

204. The balancing of a machine consists in adding 
masses in such positions, or re-arranging the positions of 
the existing masses, so that the centrifugal forces due to 
their rotation are just able to balance the otherwise 
unbalanced forces which act on the various shafts. The 
student will find that the study of one problem in 
balancing will make him familiar enough with the method 
of calculation for its application to almost any other case 
which is likely to occur in practice. The most usual case 
for the student to take up is that of the locomotive 
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engine, because want of balance in the locomotive is 
capable of producing very serious effects indeed. 

206. Example. — It has been shown by experiment that 
the application of suitable balance weights is attended by a 
sensible reduction of resistance on railways at high speeds. 
Locomotive engines unbalanced cannot attain as high ^eeds 
as when bidan^, with the same consumption of fueL There 
are two separate sets of unbalanced forces acting on the 
crank shaft of a locomotive. (1.) The centrifugal force of 
the crank, crank-pin, and as much of the connecting rod as 
may be supposed, roughly, to follow the path of the crank- 
pin (say one-half of it). The mass or weight of each of 
these multiplied by the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the axis, divided by the length of the crank, gives the mass 
which, on the crank-pin, would produce the same centrifugal 
force. Let this weight be called w lbs. In designing 
engines it is better to trace out the curved path of tixe 
centre of gravity of the connecting rod, and calculate 
exactly the nature of the pressure whidi its motion produces 
on the axis, hut for rough calculation we consider half the 
rod to act as if collected at the crank-pin, the other half to 
be moving with the piston. 

At the end of the stroke, when the horizontal component 
of the centrifugal force is greatest and the vertical com- 
ponent vanishes, the horizontal pressure on the axle caused 
by the centrifugpal force is 

«; R ft' -J- 2,937, 

R being the length of the crank in feet and n the number of 
revolutions per minute. (See Glossary, Art. 234.) 

(2.) We have the force due to the momentum of the 
reciprocating mass, including piston, piston-rod, slide, and 
the second half of the connecting rod. The loss of 
momentum is most rapid just at the end of the stroke ; and 
as loss of momentum per second is what we call force, the 
force acting on the axle at the end of the stroke due to tiiis 
cause is easily found and proves to be 

w R «» -5- 2,937, 

where w is the weight of the total reciprocating mass. 

Now a weight w^, or weights whose sum is tri, may be 
placed on the driving-wheel or wheels at a distance r £rom 
the axis, such that the centrifugal force of Wi may be equal 
to the sum of the above forces. This leads to 

u;j r = w R -j- «; R ; 
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and if we assume any distance, r, we can calcnlate the 
balance weight or weights, u^. 

206. Now, for the axis to he permanent in inside-cylin- 
der engines, Wi must he divided into two parts, one for each 
wheel, inversely proportional to the distances of the wheels 
from the crank. For outside-cylinder engines we get 
balance weights for the two wheels whose difference is w^, 
and they are, as before, inversely proportional to the dis- 
tances from the wheels to the crank in question. Hence, a 
consideration of each cylinder gives two balance weights, 
one usually much smaller than the other. As the cranks 
are at right angles, the balance weights ought to be 90° 
apart on each wheel. Instead of using these two we can 
use one weight placed between their positions, so that its 
centrifugal force is the resultant of meirs. Thus, if we 
found 20 lbs. and 6 lbs. for the two placed at the same 
distance from the axis but 90° apart, make o a equal 20, 
and o B, at right angles to o a, equal to 6 according to any 
s<»le ; complete the parallelogram, and o o represents on the 
same scale the weight which will replace them. It ought 
to be placed at just the same distance irom the axis as they 
were supposed to be placed, and in position it makes the 
angle a o c with the larger weight. In this case it will 
be found that 20-88 lbs. placed 18-3° from the position 
which the weight of 20 lbs. might have occupied will be 
required to replace the two. 

207. It often happens in outside-cylinder engines that the 
distance from one wheel, or rather from the centre of gravity 
of a balance weight, to the crank, is so little that the corres- 
ponding weight for the other wheel is very small and may 
even be neglected. In inside-cylinder engines it will be 
found that, whereas the cranks are at right angles to one 
another, the balance weights on the two wheels on the 
opposite side of the axis to the cranks are often only 50° 
apart. In inside-cylinder engines with coupled wheels, the 
outside coupling rods and cranks are usually made to balance 
the inside moving parts. These engines work very smoothly 
indeed. Outside-cylinder engines with coupled wheels are 
very unstable, from the use of small wheels requiring very 
rapid revolution of the crank axle; from the cyHnders 
bemg farther apart than usual, so that the coupling rods may 
have room, and from the number of reciprocating parts 
being increased. The conditions seem to admit of no 
remedy for these defects. The balance weight ought to be 
distributed over two or three of the spaces of the wheel, 
ihut the tiro may not be unduly strained. The reciprocating 
parts of engines ought to be as light as possible, and 
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the width of cylinders as nearly as possible eqnal to that 
of the wheels. 

208. We have, then, the following easy, approximately 
correct rules for locomotives : — ^If & is length of crank, r the 
distance of centres of gravity of every bidance weight from 
centres of wheels, e the distance apart of the centre lines of 
cylinders, d the distance apart of the wheels or centres of 
gravity of the balance weights, uf the total weight of crank 
preferred to the pin, see Art. 206), pin, connecting rod, 
piston, slide, and piston-rod, A the angle which the position 
of centre of gravity of balance weight makes with near 
crank: 

(1.) Inside-cylinder engines with uncoupled wheels. 



Each balance weight = ^^ sj2d^+2e»y 
tan. A«= 



2dr 
d — e. 



SO that A is easily obtained from a book of tables. 

(2.) Outside-cylinder single engines with uncoupled 
wheels. 

Each balance weight = ^, 

A = 180» ; 

so that in this case the balance weight is placed exactly 
opposite to the crank. 

(3.) Inside-cylinder engines with wheels coupled. Find 
by rule (1) if the weight of the coupling rods, &c., is too 
great. If so, let counter weights equal to the difference be 

S laced opposite the outside cranks. If too small, the 
ifEerence must be made up with balance weights, as in 
rule (1). The positions of the outside cranks are ^nnd 
by rule (1). 

(4.) Outside-cylinder coupled engines. Find revolving 
weight of coupling rods, &c., for each wheel. Also find 
sum of the weight of the piston, rod, slide, and half 
connecting rod. Divide this latter among tJie wheels, 
adding the g^ven revolving wei&^ht already on them. Let 
this be used on each wheel according to rule (2). 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GLOSSARY. 

209. Introductory. — At the outset I stated that 
my readers must have a previous acquaintance with 
the elementary principles of mechanics; but, inasmuch 
as I am afraid that some may be deceived as to the 
exactness of their notions, I think it necessary to give a 
chapter in explanation of such fundamental facts and 
definitions as are most likely to be misunderstood. This 
chapter I call a Glossary, for although very different from 
any glossary I am acquainted with, it serves exactly the 
purpose of one. 

210. Vertical Line. — ^A line showing the direction 
in which the force of gravity acts. It is a line at right 
angles to the surface of still water or mercury. 

211. Level Surface. — ^A surface like that of a 
still lake, everywhere at the same level and everywhere 
at right angles to the force of gravity. It is not a plane 
surface. 

212. Curvature. — For any curve you can find by 
trial at any part, what cii'cle will best coincide with the 
curve just there ? The radius of this circle is called the 
radius of cwrvaJtv/re at the place. But since we say, for 
instance, that a railway line curves much, when we mean 
that the radius is small, the name curvatwre is always 
given to the reciprocal of the radius. Thus, if the radius 
is 8 feet^ we say that the curvature is |th. If at another 
place the curvature is ^th, the change of curvature in 
going from one place to another is the difference between 
these two fractions. 

218. Mass. — Mass is the quantity of matter in a 
body. The weight of a body depends on whether it is at 
London or Paris, or elsewhere. A body which weighs 
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a pound, as indicated by a spring balance, in London 
would weigh 0*46 lb. on the planet Mercury, would 
weigh 2*67 lbs. on the planet Jupiter, and would weigh 
hardly anything near the centre of the earth, and yet 
it would always have the same mass. The weight of 
a body in pounds at London, divided by 32*2, is a 
number which we use to denote the mass of the body. 
The weight of the same body in Spitzbergen, divided by 
32*25, would give the same number. The weight of 
the same body at Trinidad, divided by 32*09, would 
give the same number. The weight of the same 
body on the planet Jupiter, divided by 85*9, would give 
the same number. These divisors are experimentally 
determined ; they represent the acceleration to the velo- 
city of a falling body, due to the action of gravity at 
the various places. Divide, then, the weight of a body 
in the Britidi Islands by 32*2, and you get the mass 
measured in a way which is very convenient for a great 
number of calculations. 

214. Velocity is the speed with which a body moves. 
Find the time in seconds taken by a body to traverse a 
certain distance measured in feet. This distance divided 
by the time is called the average velocity. Thus, if a 
railway train moves through 200 feet in 4 seconds, its 
average velocity during this time is 200 -f 4, or 50 feet 
per second. If we find, with careful measuring instru- 
ments, that it moves through 20 feet in *4 second, or 
through 2 feet in *04 second, the velocity is 20 -r *4, or 
2 -f *04, or 50 feet per second. It is important to 
remember that the velocity may be always changing 
during an interval of time, and therefore cannot be said, 
at any instant, to be equal to the average velocity. To 
get the velocity at any instant, we must make very 
exact measurements of the time taken to pass over a 
very short distance, and even this will only give us 
the average velocity during this short time. But if we 
make a number of measurements, using shorter and 
8hoi*ter periods of time, the average velocity becomes 
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more and more nearly the velocity which we want. 
Thus, at 10 o'clock, a man in a railway train making 
a capful measurement finds that the tJL passed over 
200^ feet in the last 4 seconds. He finds the average 
speed for 4 seconds previous to 10 o'clock to be 200 -r 4, 
or 50 feet per second. Another man finds that it passed 
over 100*4 feet in the two seconds before 10 o'clock, 
and finds during these two seconds an average velocity of 
100-4 -i- 2, or 50*2 feet per second. Another man &ids 
50*25 feet passed over in one second previous to 10 
o'clock, which shows a velocity of 50*25 feet per second. 
Another man finds 25*132 feet passed over in half a 
second before 10 o'clock, and finds 25*132 -^ 0*5, or 
50*264 feet per second. Another man finds 12*567 feet 
in a quarter second before 10 o'clock, and his observation 
gives 50*268 feet per second, and so on. It is evident 
that the values given by these various observations are 
approaching the real value of the velocity at 10 o'clock. 
Tabulating these results, I have : — 



Intervals of Time in Seconds 
before 10 o'clock. 


Average Velocity in Feet 
per Second. 


4 
2 

1 

! 


50-00 
50-20 
60-25 
50-264 • 
50-268 



Plot the two sets of numbers on squared paper, and 
draw a curve through the points so found. Produce the 
curve, and you have the means of finding the average 
velocity for an infinitely small interval of time before 
10 o'clock. This is the required velocity. I need hardly 
say that few practical piuposes require us to observe 
with so much accuracy as this the velocity of a body 
whose velocity is changing. 

216. Acceleration. — ^This is the rate of change of 
p 
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the velocity of a body. ThuSi it is known that the 
velocity of a body falling freely 

At the end of one second is 32*2 feet per seoonl 
,, „ two seconds is 64*4 „ „ 

„ „ three „ 96-6 „ „ 

„ „ four „ 128-8 „ „ 

and we see that there is an increcise to the velociiy of 
32*2 every second. The acceleration in this case is 
always of the same amount — Whence we call it tmifarm ac- 
celeration, and say it is 32*2 feet per second per second. 

If a force contmuea acting on a body, its effect is 
to produce a uniform acceleration in the direction in 
which' it acts. You may experiment with Attwood's 
machine, or simply use, as tJie body acted on, a small 
carriage running very freely on a very smooth level 





Fig. 133. 

table ; and the force acting, the pull in a 
string passing over a pulley on the edge of 
the table, and having weights in a scale-pan 
at its end, Fig. 133. Here, however, friction 
will be much greater than in Attwood's machine. You 
will prove the following rule to be true. If a force 
of -2 lbs. acts on a body whose weight is 50 lbs. at 
London (the 50 lbs. include the weight of every- 
thing which is set in motion, so that if you use a 
little weight of 2 lbs. for the purpose of exerting the 
force, remember that this little weight of 2 lbs. is 
included in the 50 lbs.), then the acceleration or 
increase of the velocity every second is 
equal to the force divided by the whole 
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mass moved. In this case the mass is 50 -r 32*2, 
or 1*553, so that we have 2-rl'553, or 1*223 foot per 
second per second as the acceleration. Thus, if the 
body started firom rest, the velocity would be 1*223 x 5, 
or 6*115 feet per second at the end of 5 seconds. And 
now comes the question, how fJEur will the body move 
from rest in five seconds i Evidently its average velocity 
during this time is half its terminal velocity, or 3*0575, 
so that 5 X 3*0575, or 15*3875 feet is the distance. It is 
evident that to get the space passed over we 
have multiplied half the acceleration by 
the square of the time. 

When a body falls freely, its own weight is acting on 
its own mass. For instance, say the weight is 2 lbs., &ien 
the mass is 2-32*2, and weight divided by mass 
is acceleration, which we find to be in every case 
32*2 feet per second per second at London. The 
velocity at the end of any number of seconds is 32*2 
multiplied by this number ; and the space fallen through 
in any number of seconds is half 32*2, or 16*1 multiplied 
by the square of the number of seconds. You can dieck 
these rules by the rules given you for potential and 
kinetic energy, and you wHl find them quite consistent 
with one another. Get to thoroughly understand the 
laws of energy first, and you will find that these other 
matters can be reasoned out quite easily afberwarda 

216. Momentum. — ^If a body's weight is 2 lb&, its 
mass is 2 -r 32*2, or *0621. Kow, if the body is moving 
with a velocity of 20 feet per second, its momentum is 
'0621 X 20, or 1*242. If this momentum is created or 
destroyed by a force acting for only one second, the force 
must be 1*242 lb. ; if it is created or destroyed by a 
force acting for 5 seconds, the force must be 1 *242 -f 5, 
or '2485 lb. The mass of a body multiplied by its 
velocity represents its momentum. Momentum is some- 
times defined as the qtumtUy of motion possessed by a 
body. It represents tiie constant force which, acting for 
one second, would stop the body. Suppose a certain 
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amount of momentum is produced by a force of one 
pound acting on a body for one second, the same 
amount of momentum would be produced by a force 
of 2 lb& acting for half a second, or by 1,000 lbs. 
acting for the thousandth of a second, or by *001 lb. 
acting for 1,000 seconds. You can easily prove this by 
what you already know about the motion of a body.* 

If the velocity of a body has been produced or de 
stroyed by various forces, each acting for a certain time, 
multiply each force by the time during which it acted 
and the sum must be equal to the whole momentum gener 
ated or destroyed. When we know the time during which 
a certain force has acted on a body giving to it motion, 
we generally determine the motion by calculating the mo- 
mentum of the body. When we know the distance through 
which a force has acted on a body giving to it motion, 
we generally first find the kinetic energy of the body, 

217. Impulse or Blow. — ^When a body is suddenly 
set in motion or stopped in its motion by a blow, the effect 
of the blow is measured by the total momentum produced 
or the total momentum destroyed. We know that great 
forces must have been acting for short times to produce 
the effect we observe, but it seems difficult to find the 
magnitude of each force and the time during which it 
acted. The average force during a blow may be approxi- 
mately found by dividinfi; the momentum produced or 
destroyed by the short interval of time d^ which 
the force acted. 

218. Besultant. — ^The resultant of two or more 
forces is a force which might be substituted for them 
without changing the effect. If two striags pull a 
point with forces of 5 lbs. and 7 lbs. (Fig. 134), and if 
the angle between them is 30^, draw o p equal in length 
to 5 inches, and make the angle Q o p equal to 30^. 

* If a force acts on a body, the acceleration which it produces ia 

equal to the force divided by the mass of the body, and this acceleration 

multiplied by the time gives the velocity. Hence the force multiplied 

bjr the time equals the mass multiplied by the velocity which 

18 produced m that time. 
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Make the length of o Q, 7 inches. Oomplete the parallelo- 
gram Q o P R, and draw the diagonal o B. Measure o R 
in inches ; we find it to be _ 
11*6 inches, so that the re- ^ ^-----™--^ 

sultant of the two forces is ^^^^.-^-^^ \f^' 

11*6 lbs. One string acting ^^ >— 'a 

in the direction o R with a Pig, 184. 

pull of 1 1 -6 lbs. will produce 

the same effect at o as the two strings did. Suppose 
when the two strings were acting we had found by ex- 
periment that a third string o B (Fig. 135) would just 
prevent the two strings ^om causing motion at o, 
then experiment would also show that the force in o e, 
g^ which may be called the equilihrant of 
o p and o Q, is exactly equal and oppo- 
site to the resultant of p and o Q. 

219. Equilibrium. — If three and 
only three forces keep a body in equi- 
librium, we know that these three forces must be 
parallel to and proportional to the sides of a certain 
triangle. If a number of forces keep a body in 
equilibrium, and if all their lines of action meet in a 
point, they must be parallel to and proportional to the 
sides of a certain closed polygon. But suppose they do 
not meet in a point, two important conditions hold : first, 
the forces are parallel to and proportional to the sides 
of a certain closed polygon, else they would make the 
body move as a whole ; ' secondly, the turning moments 
of the forces about any axis whatsoever must balance, 
else the body would rotata When the forces acting on a 
body are parallel to one another our rule becomes 
simpler, and we find, first, that the sum of all the forces 
in on6 direction must be equal to the sum of all the 
forces in the other direction; secondly, that the turning 
moments of the forces about any axis whatsoever must 
balanca 

220. Moment of a Force. — ^This is the measure of 
the tendency of a force to turn a body about an axis. It 
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is the force multiplied by the perpendicular distance 
between the direction of the force and the axis; in 
fact, the force multiplied by what has been called its 
lereiage. A force of 6 Ibe. acting at the distance of 2 feet 
from an axis is said to have a moment of 10 pimnd-feet,* 
and a force of 2 lbs. acting at the distance of 6 feet, or a 
force of 4 lbs. acting at tibe distance of 2-5 feet^ woold 
have the same turning moment. 

If a number of forces tend to tarn a body aboat an 
axis, find the sum of the moments tending to torn the 
body in the direction of the hands of a watch ; find the 
sum of the moments tending to torn the body against 
the hands ot a watch. The difference of these two sums 
is the moment 
which really 
acts on the 
body. If the 
two sums are 
equal the body 
will not mm. 
221. Sx- 
ample. — Fig. 
136 shows a 
circular piece 
of wood whitJi 
^g can turn easily 
^°^' about an axis. 
Suppose the 
cord AA, which 
J means of a nail to this wooden disc, is 
pulled by a weight of i lbs., and that when I measure 
accurately the perpendicular distance from tiie axis to 
the string I find it 1-2 foot. Then the moment of this 
force is 4 X 1'2, or 4-8 pound-feet in the direction of the 
hands of a watch. Suppose that I do the same for aU 
the other cords which are keeping the wood at rest, I 

act in a plane at right angles to the axis, 
u thi( plane which ve consider. 
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can then make such a Table as the following, and find 
that the sum of the turning moments in one direction 
is equal to the sum of the moments in the other direc- 
tion. This Table sliows the result of a certain experi- 
ment in which six forces were acting. 



Foroes Tending to Tarn Body in 

Opposite Direction to that of 

Hands of Watch. 


Forces Tending to Turn Body in 

Same Direction as that of Haoids 

of Watch. 


Force in 
Pounds. 


Distance in 

Feet of Force 

from Axis. 


Moment in 
Foand*feet. 


Force in 
Founds. 


Distance in 

Feet of Force 

from Axis. 


Moment in 
Found>feet. 


14 
2*4 
8-6 


0-3 
6 
1-0 

Total 


4-2 

120 

8-6 


40 
6-2 
2-7 


1-2 
1-6 
40 

Total 


4-8 

9-3 

10*8 




24-8 


24-9 



If you try such an experiment as this, to complete it 
and to get a thorough understanding of the matter, give 
a very small turn to the wooden disc and measure the 
amount of rise or fall of every weight, using a magni- 
fying glass and a very small scale. Some rise and others 
fall, but you will find that ilie work given out by those 
that fall is equal to the work given to those that risa 
You will see that this is the reason why the above rule 
is trua Perhaps this will appear more evident if you 
imagine that, instead of being tied to separate nails, the 
cords had passed round pulleys of different diameters, 
but all fixed to one axla Again, if you turn the wooden 
disc (Fig. 136) very slightly, you alter all the distances, so 
that there is no longer equilibrium. If you had pulleys 
this would not be the case ; there would be equilibrium 
in any position. 

2»2. Torque. — ^When a system of forces satisfies the 
first condition for equilibrium given above, but does not 
satisfy the second condition — that is, when it is equiva- 
lent to a couple — the system is called a torque, ThQ 



^ 
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reason wliy this name has been introduced by Professor 
James Thomson is that such systems of forces have 
hitherto been vaguely called " a moment," " a couple," 
and so forth, and these names r&ther express the effect 
of the torque, or its resultant, than the torque itself. 

228. A lever is a body with one point fixed, called the 
fulcru/m. There is equilibrium when the turning moment 
of one of the balancing forces about the fulcrum is equal 
and opposite to the turning moment of the other. Thus a 
force of 1 lb. acting at 20 feet from the fulcrum will balance 
a force of 50 lbs. acting at 0*4 foot from the fulcrum. 

224. If two parallel forces acting on a body are equal 
and opposite in the sense of their action, they form what 
is called a conple, and as they have no other tendency 
than to turn the body, they are always measured by 
their moment, for they evidently have the same moment 
about any axis we may choose. Thus, a couple con- 
sisting of two parallel forces, each of 8 lbs., if they are 
3 feet asunder, is said to be a couple whose moment is 
24 pound-feet. If they consisted of two forces, each of 
12 Iba, 2 feet asunder, or of 6 lbs. 4 feet asunder, or of 
24 lbs. 1 foot asunder, they would have exactly the same 
effect. Hence, when we speak of a couple we always 
speak of it as a couple of so many pound-feet. 

226. Work — ^To do work it is necessary to exert 
a force through a certain distance in the direction of 
the force. Thus, if I exert a force of 20 lbs. through 
a distance of 6 feet, I do 20 x 6, or 120 foot-pounds of 
work. If a body of 5 lbs. weight changes its level by 
the amount of 10 feet, whether it does this by a direct 
vertical fall or rise, or is moved up or down an inclined 
plane or curved surface, so long as there is no friction, 
the amount of work given out by the body in falling or 
given to it to make it rise is always the same, 5 x 10, or 
50 foot-pounds. 

226. Example, — One of the weights of a certain 
clock is 20 lbs., and after being wound up it can fall 
through a distance of 40 feet. Suppose we wish to alter 
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this height, making it 10 feet; what weight miist we 
use 1 Evidently the work given out by the new weight in 
falling 10 feet must be equal to the old weight 20 x 40 
feet, or 800 foot-pounds. In fact, the new weight must 
be 80 lbs. Of course you must apply this weight to the 
clock by means of a block and pulleys, or you must 
reduce the diameter of the drum proportionately; and 
if in applying it you introduce more friction than there 
used to be in the clock, you must further increase the 
weight, so as to be able to overcome this friction. 

287. Horse-power. — One horse-power is the work of 
33,000 foot-pounds done in one minute. Remember 
that power really means, not merely work, but work 
done in a certain tima The work done in one minute 
by any agent divided by 33,000 is the horse-power of 
that agent. In a steam-engine, the piston travels four 
times the length of the crank in one revolution, and all 
this time it is being acted on by the pressure of steam. 
If the mecm or average pressure urging the piston is 
60 lbs. per square inch, and the area of the piston is 
150 square inches, then the total average force urging 
the piston is 150 x 60, or 9,000 lbs. If the crank, 
whose length is 0*9 foot, makes 70 revolutions per 
minute, then the piston travels 4 times 0*9 x 70, or 
252 feet per minute, so that the work done in one minute 
is 9,000 X 252, or 2,268,000 foot-pounds. Dividing this 
by 33,000, we find the horse-power of the steam-engine 
to be 68*7. The mean pressure is best found by the use 
of an indicator which draws for us an indicator diagram. 
Measuring the pressures at ten equidistant places on this 
diagram, addiii^ them together, and dividing by ten, 
gives the average pressura If an indicator diagram can 
be obtained from both sides of the piston so much the 
better, as we add our two results and divide by two. 
As the pressure of steam is usually given per square inch, 
it is usual to take the diameter of lie cylinder in inches, 
but distances passed through by the piston are evidently 
to be measured in feet. .A 
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280. Angle. — ^An angle is the amount of opening 
between two straight line& An angle can be drawn: 
First, if we know its magnitude in degrees, A right angle 
has 90 degrees. Second, if we know its magnitude in 
radians. A right angle contains r5708 radian. Two 
right angles contain 3*1416 radians. One radian is equal 
to 57*2958 degrees. One radian has an arc, b c, equal in 
length to the radius A b or a c. It sometimes gets the 
clumsy name *^ a unit of circular measure." Third, we 
can draw an angle if we know 
either its sine, cosine, or talent, 
&c. Draw any angle, bag (Pig. 
137). Take any point, p in ab, 
and draw pq at right angles to 
AC. Then measure pq and ap 
in inches and decimals of an inch, 
p Q -f A p is called the sine of the 
angle, aq -f ap is called the cosine of the angle. 
P Q -r A Q is called the tangent of the angla Calculate 
each of i^ese for any angle you may draw, and measure, 
with your protractor, the number of degrees in the angle. 
You will find from a book of mathematical tables 
whether your three answers are exactly the sine, cosine, 
and tangent to the angla This exercise will impress on 
your memory the meaning of these three terms. 

Divide the number of degrees in an angle by 57 *2958, 
and you find the number of radians. Suppose we^ know 
the number of radians in the angle bag, and we know 
the radius a b or a c, then the arc b c is 

A B X number of radians in the angle. 

Given, then, a radius to find the arc, or given an arc 
to find the radius, are very easy problems. 

231. Angular Velocity. — li a wheel makes 90 turns 
per minute, this means that it makes 1*5 turn per 
second. But in making one round any radial line moves 
through the angle of 360 degrees, which is 6*2832 radians; 
so that 1*5 round per second means 6*2832 X 1*5, or 
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230. Angls. — An angle is the amount of opening 
between two stmi^t lines. An angle caa be drawn : 
First, if we know its magnitude in degrees. A right angle 
has 90 degrees. Second, if we know its magnitude in 
radiant. A right angle contains 1'5708 radian. Two 
right angles conteia 3'lil6 radians. One radian is equal 
to 51 '2958 degreee. One radian has an arc, b c, equal in 
length to the radius A B or A c. It sometimes gete the 
clumsy name " a unit of circular measure." Third, we 
can draw an angle if we know 
either its wne, cosine, or tangent, 
&C. Draw any angle, b ao (Fig. 
137). Take any point, p in ab, 
and draw PQ at right angles to 
AC Then measure pq and ap 
in inches and decimals of an inch. Fig. 137. 

p Q + A p is called the sine of the 
angles aq -r AP is called the <XNne of the angle, 
p Q -i- A Q is called the tangent of the angla Calculate 
each of tiiese for any angle you may draw, and measure, 
with your protractor, the number of degrees in the angla 
Tou will find from a book of mathematical tables 
whether your three answers are exactly the sine, cosine, 
and tangent to the angle. This exercise will impress on 
your memory t^^ meaning of these three terma 

Divide the number of degrees in an angle by 51 -2958, 
and you find the number of radians. Suppose we know 
the number of radians in the angle B A C, and we know 
the radius ab or ao, then the arc bc is 

A B X number of radians in the angle. 

Given, then, a radius to find the arc, or given an arc 

" ' " 6 radiua, are very easy prablems. 

' " gular Velocity. — If a wheel makes 90 turns 

k this means that it makes 1 '.5 turn per 

in making one round any radial line moves 

^leof 360 degrees, which is 6-2832 radians; 

^■2833 X 1-5.. «s 
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Hocereise, — ^I find by a spring balance that some 
horses or a steam-engine have been pulling a carriage 
with an average pull of 120 lbs. during one minute, the 
space passed over in the minute being 500 feet ; what is 
the horse-power expended on the carriage 1 Here 
120 lb& acts through the distance of 500 feet, and the 
work done in one minute is evidently 500 x 120, or 
60,000 ; dividing by 33,000, we find the horse-power to 
be 1-818. 

228, Energy is the capability of doing work. When 
a weight is able to fall, it possesses potential energy equal 
to the weight in lbs. multiplied by the change of level in 
feet through which it can fall When a body is in 
motion, it possesses kinetic energy equal to its weight in 
lbs. divided by 64*4 and multiplied by the square of its 
velocity in feet per second. 

229. Example, — ^A body of 60 Iba is 100 feet above 
the ground, and has a velocity of 150 feet per second. 
What is its total amount of mechanical energy 1 — ^that 
is, what enei^ can it give out before it r^hes tlie 
ground, and becomes motionless? Here the potential 
energy is 60 x 100, or 6,000 foot-pounds. Its kinetic 
energy is 60 x 150 x 150 -f 64-4, or 20,963 foot-pounds. 
So that the total amount is 26,963 foot-pounds. 

Eocercise. — Suppose this body to lose no energy 
through friction with the air, and suppose that, after 
a time, it is at the height of 20 feet above the ground ; 
find its velocity. Answer. Its potential energy is now 
60 X 20, or 1,200 foot-pounds, therefore its kinetic 
energy must be 25,763, and evidently this, multiplied 
by 64*4 and divided by 60, gives the square of the new 
velocity, which I find to be 168*1 feet per second. 
Evidently in such a question we are not concerned with 
the direction in which the body is moving. It may be a 
cannon-ball, or a falling or rising stone, or the bob of 
a pendulum. Given its velocity and height at any instant, 
we can find for any other height what its velocity muBt 
be, or for any other velocity what its height must be, 
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230. Angle. — ^An angle is the amount of opening 
between two straight lines. An angle can be drawn: 
First, if we know its magnitude in degrees, A right angle 
has 90 degrees. Second, if we know its magnitude in 
radians, A right angle contains 1 *5708 radian. Two 
right angles contain 3*1416 radians. One radian is equal 
to 57*2958 degree& One radian has an arc, b c, equal in 
length to the radius a b or a c. It sometimes gets the 
clumsy name '^ a unit of circular measura" Third, we 
can draw an angle if we know 
either its sine, cosine, or tcmgent, 
ko. Draw any angle, bag (Fig. 
137). Take any point, p in ab, 
and draw pq at right angles to 
AC. Then measure pq and ap 
in inches and decimals of an incL 
p Q -r A p is called the sine of the 
angle, aq -f ap is called the cosine of the angle, 
p Q -^ A Q is called the tangent of the angle. Oalcidate 
each of tiiese for any angle you may draw, and measure, 
with your protractor, the number of degrees in the angles 
You will find from a book of mathematical tables 
whether your three answers are exactly the sine, cosine, 
and tangent to the angla This exercise will impress on 
your memory the meaning of these three terms. 

Divide the number of degrees in an angle by 57*2958, 
and you find the number of radians. Suppose we know 
the number of radians in the angle b a c, and we know 
the radius a b or a c, then the arc b c is 

A B X number of radians in the angle. 

Given, then, a radius to find the arc, or given an arc 
to find the radius, are very easy problems. 

2S1. AngiQar Velocity. — If a wheel makes 90 turns 
per minute, this means that it makes 1*5 turn per 
second. But in making one round any radial line moves 
through the angle of 360 degrees, which is 6*2832 radians; 
so that 1*5 round per second means 6*2832 x 1*5, or 
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9 '4248 radians per second This is the common scien- 
tific way in which the angula/r velocity of a wheel is 
measured ; so many radians per second. If a wheel makes 
30 rounds per minute, its angular velocity is 3*1416 
radians per second. One round is the angular space 
traversed in one revolution. 

The real velocity in feet per second of a point in 
a wheel is equal to the angular velocity of the wheel 
multiplied by the distance in feet of the point from the 
axis. 

232. Angnlar Acceleration.— The acceleration to 
angular velocity per second. If a wheel starts from 
rest, and has an angular velocity of 1 radian per second 
at the end of the first second, its average angular ac- 
celeration during this time is 1 radian per second per 
second. 

233. Comparison of Linear Motion and Angular 

Motion, 



The mass of a body is its 
weight divided by 32*2. 



A linear motion is given to 
a body when an unbalanced 
force acts npon it. 



Acceleration of a body is 
equal to force -r- mass. 



If a f orce continuallY Js^^^ts on If a **«*« unneK <»-- 

a body, the ve\oc\\y \a w^aai ^asa»3aY-ict8 oS a bodf {utf 



The moment of inertia of t 
wheel; or other rotating body 
is found by fatViTig the mass it 
each portion of it »^t{ mnlti- 
plying by the square of its 
distance from the axis. 

To produce angolar mo* 
tion— that is, rotation-^ is 
necessary to have an vn- 
balanced force acting at a dis- 
tauce from the axis oi rotation. 
Force multiplied by perpen- 
dicular distance from axis is 
called the turning momoit of 
the force. 

-'^I'^^dar acceleration of t 
body moving about an axis is 
mcment of force -j- moment of 

inertia. 
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230. Angle. — ^An angle is the amount of opening 
ween two straight lines. An angle can be drawn : 

if we know its magnitude in degrees, A right angle 
90 degrees. Second, if we know its magnitude in 
' 718. A right angle contains 1 '5708 radian. Two 
angles contain 3*1416 radians. One radian is equal 
2958 degree& One radian has an arc, b c, equal in 
to the radius a b or a c. It sometimes gets the 
Kdmnsy name '' a unit of circular measura" Third, we 
IVean draw an angle if we know 
^cither its sine, cosine^ or tcmgent^ 
KAe. Draw any angle, bag (Fig. 
R137). Take any point, p in ab, 
^and draw pq at right angles to 
^AC. Then measure pq and ap 
2 bi inches and decimals of an inch, 
r V Q -f A p is called the sine of the 
1^ angle, aq -f- ap is called the cosine of the angle. 
^ I^Q -f AQ is called the tangent of the angle. Calculate 
|r each of these for any angle you may draw, and measure, 
"with your protractor, the number of degrees in the angles 
Tou will find from a book of mathematical tables 
irhether your three answers are exactly the sine, cosine, 
and tangent to the angla This exercise will impress on 
your memory the meaning of these three terms. 

Divide the number of degrees in an angle by 57*2958, 
and you find the number of radians. Suppose we^ know 
the number of radians in the angle bag, and we know 
the radius a b or a o, then the arc b o is 

A B X number of radians in the angle. 

Given, then, a radius to find the arc, or given an arc 
to find the radius, are very easy problems. 

231. AngiQar Velocity. — If a wheel makes 90 turns 
per minute, this means that it makes 1*5 turn per 
second. But in making one round any radial line moves 
through the angle of 360 degrees, which is 6*2832 radians; 
so that 1*5 round per second means 6*2832 X 1*5, or 
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9*4248 radians per second This is the common scien- 
tific way in which the angtula/r velocity of a wheel is 
measured ; so many radians per second. If a wheel makes 
30 rounds per minute, its angular velocity is 3*1416 
radians per second. One round is the angular space 
traversed in one revolution. 

The real velocity in feet per second of a point in 
a wheel is equal to the angular velocity of the wheel 
multiplied by the distance in feet of the point from the 
axis. 

232. Angular Acceleration. — ^The acceleration to 
angular velocity per second. If a wheel starts from 
rest, and has an angular velocity of 1 radian per second 
at tiie end of the first second, its average angular ac- 
celeration during this time is 1 radian per second per 
second. 

233. Compa/nson of lAnea/r Motion arid Angvlcvt 

Motion, 



The mass of a body is its 
weight divided by 32*2. 



A linear motion is given to 
a body when an unbalanced 
force acts upon it. 



Acceleration of a body 
equal to force 4- mass. 



IS 



If a force continuall v acts on 
a body, the velocity is equal 



The moment of inertia of a 
wheel] or other rotating body 
is found by taking the mass of 
each portion of it and multi- 
plying by the square of its 
distance from the axis. 

^ To produce angular mo- 
tion — ^that is, rotation — ^it is 
necessary to have an un- 
balanced force acting at a dis- 
tance from the axis of rotation. 
Force multiplied by perpen- 
dicular distance from axis is 
called the turning moment of 
the force. 

Angular acceleration of a 
body moving about an axis is 
moment of force -f- moment of 
inertia. 

If a turning moment con- 
tinuallyacts on a body (as by 
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to acceleration multiplied by 
time from rest. Also 



Space passed over is equal to 
half acceleration multiplied by 
square of time. 



Energy stored up in a body is 
half its mass multiplied by 
square of its velocity. 



If a body moves backwards 
and forwards under the action 
of a variable force which is 
always proportional to the dis- 
tance of the body from its 
middle position, and which 
sdways acts towards this posi- 
tion, and if the force at a dis- 
tance of one foot is 6 lbs., then 
the time of vibration is equal 
to 3*1416 times the square root 
of the quotient of the mass of 
the body divided by 6. 

If a force of 20 lbs. acts on a 
body through the distance of 
3 feet in the direction of the 
force, the work in foot-pounds 
done by the force on the body 
is equal to the force 20 multi- 
plied by 3, or 60 foot-pounds. 

If, then, a body receives 
power, say like a carriage, by 
a force acting on it m the 
direction of motion, the horse- 
power received is equal to the 
force in pounds multiplied by 
the distfuice in feet passed 



a cord wound very many times 
round the axle of a wheel with a 
weight at its end), the angular 
velocity is equal to the angular 
acceleration multiplied by the 
time from rest. Also 

The angle described by the 
wheel in any time is equal to 
half the angular acceleration 
multiplied by square of time. 

Energy stored up in a wheel 
is half its moment of inertia 
multiplied by square of angular 
veloaty. 

If a wheel vibrates about its 
aus under the action of a 
spiral spring or twisted wire, 
so that the torque is always 
proportional to the angular 
displacement of the wheel 
from its mean position, and if 
the torque is 6 pound-feet 
when the wheel is 1 radian from 
the mean position, then the time 
of a vibration is equal to 3*1416 
times the square root of the 
quotient of the moment of 
inertia of the body divided by 5. 

If a torque is 30 pound-feet, 
and it turns a wheel through 
the angular distance of three 
radians, the work in foot- 
pounds done upon the wheel is 
equal to the torque 30 multi- 
plied by 3, or 90 foot-pounds. 

If, then, a body receives 
power, say through a shaft, the 
horse-power received is equal to 
the turning moment in pound- 
feet acting on the sha^ mul- 
tiplied by the angle in radians 
described in one minute (or the 
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9*4248 radians per second This is the common scien- 
tific way in which the angula/t velocity of a wheel is 
measured ; so many radians per second. If a wheel makes 
30 rounds per minute, its angular velociiy is 3*1416 
radians per second. One round is the angular space 
traversed in one revolution. 

The real velocity in feet per second of a point in 
a wheel is equal to the angular velocity of the wheel 
multiplied by the distance in feet of the point from the 
axis. 

232. Angular Acceleration. — ^The acceleration to 
angular velocity per second. If a wheel starts from 
rest, and has an angular velocity of 1 radian per second 
at l^e end of the first second, its average angular ac- 
celeration during this time is 1 radian per second per 
second. 

233. CoTnpa/rison of Linea/r Motion and AngvJUvr 

Motion, 



The mass of a body is its 
weight divided by 32*2. 



A linear motion is given to 
a body when an unbalanced 
force acts upon it. 



Acceleration of a body is 
equal to force -r- mass. 



If a force continually acts on 
a body, the velocity is equal 



The moment of inertia of a 
wheel) or other rotating body- 
is found by taking the mass of 
each portion of it and multi- 
plying by the square of its 
distance from the axis. 

^ To produce angular mo- 
tion — ^that is, rotation — ^it is 
necessary to have an un- 
balanced force acting at a dis- 
tance from the axis of rotation. 
Force multiplied by perpen- 
dicular distance from axis is 
called the turning moment of 
the force. 

Angular acceleration of a 
body moving about an axis is 
moment of force -f- moment of 
inertia. 

If a turning moment con- 
tinuallyacts on a body (as by 
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to acceleration multiplied by 
time from rest. Also 



Space passed over is equal to 
half acceleration multiplied by 
square of time. 



Energy stored up in a body is 
half its mass multiplied by 
square of its velocity. 



If a body moves backwards 
and forwards under the action 
of a variable force which is 
always proportional to the dis- 
tance of the body from its 
middle position, and which 
always acts towards this posi- 
tion, and if the force at a dis- 
tance of one foot is 6 lbs., then 
the time of vibration is equal 
to 3'1416 times the square root 
of the quotient of the mass of 
the body divided by 6. 



If a force of 20 lbs. acts on a 
body through the distance of 
3 feet in the direction of the 
force, the work in foot-pounds 
done by tiie force on the bod^ 
is equal to the force 20 multi- 
plied by 3, or 60 foot-pounds. 

If, then, a body receives 
power, say like a carriage, by 
a force acting on it m the 
direction of motion, the horse- 
power received is equal to the 
force in pounds multiplied by 
the distance in feet passed 



a cord wound very many times 
round the axle of a whed with a 
weight at its end), the angular 
velocity is equal to the angular 
acceleration multiplied by the 
time from rest. Also 

The angle described by the 
wheel in any time is equal to 
half the angular acceleration 
multiplied by square of time. 

Energy stored up in a wheel 
is half its moment of inertia 
multiplied by square of angular 
veloaty. 

If a wheel vibrates about its 
axis under the action of a 
spiral spring or twisted wire, 
so that the torque is always 
proportional to the angular 
displacement of the wheel 
from its mean position, and if 
the torque is 6 pound-feet 
when the wheel is 1 radian from 
the mean position, then the time 
of a vibration is equal to 3*1416 
times the square root of the 
quotient of the moment of 
inertia of the body divided by 5. 

If a torque is 30 pound-feet, 
and it turns a wheel through 
the angular distance of three 
radians, the work in foot- 
pounds done upon the wheel is 
equal to the torque 30 multi- 
plied by 3, or 90 foot-pounds. 

If, then, a body receives 
power, say through a shaft, the 
horse-power received is equal to 
the turning moment in pound- 
feet acting on the shaft mul- 
tiplied bvthe angle in radians 
described in one minute (or the 
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through in one minute divided 
by 33,000. 

The mass of a body multi- 
plied by its velocity is the 
momentum possessed by the 
body. 

A force multiplied by the time 
during which it acts in hasten- 
ing or stopping the motion of a 
bc^y is equal to the momentum 
produced or destroyed. 

If a body has momentum 
represented in direction and 
amount b^ the line op (Bi^» 
138), and if a force acting m 
the direction oa produces a 
change of momentum repre- 
sent^ by the length of oa, 
then OB, is the resultant mo- 
mentum in mapitude and 
direction possessed by the body 
after the operation of the force. 



p. .^R 




Fig. isa 



If forces represented in 
direction and magnitude by 
the Hnes of and o a act on 
a body, their action is the same 
as that of a force re^esented 
in direction and magnitude by 
the line o b. 



number of rounds per minute 
X 6-2832), divided by 33,000. 

The moment of inertia of a 
body multiplied by its angular 
velocity is its moment of mo- 
mentum. 

A torque multiplied by the 
time during which it acts in 
hastening or stopping the rota- 
tion of a body is equal to the 
moment of momentum pro- 
duced or destroyed. 

If a rotating body's axis is 
in the direction o f, and if its 
moment of momentum about 
this axis is represented by the 
length of o p, and if forces act 
upon it so as to turn it about 
an axis whose direction is oa, 
and if the amount of moment 
of momentum produced by 
the torque is represented by 
the length of o a, then the 
resultant motion of the body is 
a rotation about the axis on, 
its moment of momentum being 
represented by the len^ of 
o n. (The arrow-heads m this 
case mean that an eye at o sees 
that the rotations are in the 
same sense — that is, all against 
the direction of the hands of a 
watch, let us suppose.) 

If torques act on a body, if 
one of tiiese is about an axis 
in the direction o p, and if 
the amount of the torque in 
pound-feet is represented by 
the length of the line o p, and 
if o a similarly represents the 
torque about an axis in the 
direction o a, their combined 
action is the same as that of 
a torque about an axis in the 
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The change of momentum 
produced in a body which re- 
ceives an impulse is equal to 
the sum of the products of the 
pressures during the impulse, 
each multiplied "by the time 
during whidi it acts. 



direction on, the amount of 
the torque being represented 
by the length of the line on. 
(The arrow-heads have the 
same meaning as in last case.) 

The change of moment of 
momentum produced by an 
impulse is equal to the sum 
of the products of the moments 
of the pressures during the im- 
pulse, each multiplied into the 
time during which it acts. 



234. Centrifugal Force. — If a body is compelled to 
move in a curved path, it exerts a force directed out- 
wards from the centre, and its amount in pounds is 
found by multiplying the mass of the body by the square 
of the velocity in feet per second, and dividing by the 
radius of the curved patL Thus a weight placed at the 
end of an arm like the arm of a wheel exerts a pull 
in the arm. If a body moves round an axis 20 times 
per minute in a circle whose radius is 3 feet, you can 
determine the centrifugal force by first finding the 
velocity of the body and using the above rule, or you 
may proceed as follows : — ^The weight of the body multi- 
plied by 3 multiplied by the square of 20 divided by 
2,937 is the centnfugal forca* 

Suppose a wheel, whose total weight is 20 tons or 
44,800 lbs, has its centre of gravity 0*4 foot away from 
the axis — ^that is, suppose the wheel to be somewhat 
eccentric — ^then if the wheel makes 60 revolutions per 
minute, the centrifugal force is 44,800 x 0*4 x 2,500 
-r 2,937, or 15,253 lbs.— that is 6-81 tons. This force 
acts on the bearings of the shaft, always in the direction 
of the centre of gravity of the wheel (see Chap. XX.). 

235. Any one who wants to get clear ideas about 

•Centrifugal force = — , or ma*r, or torn*-*- 2,937 ; where m is 

mass of body, or w its weight in pomids ; r, radius of carved path ; 
V, velocity in feet per second ; (^ angular velocity in radians per 
second ; and n, number of revolutions per minute. 
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centrifugal force ought to make experiments of his own. 
Unfortunately, although there are many toys made to 
illustrate the efifects of centrifugal force, I know of only 
one piece of apparatus which enables the 
laws to be systematically experimented 
upon. Fig. 139 is a drawing of such an instrument. 
Here a represents a little, flat, cast-iron box, like a narrow 
drum; one drum-head, as it were, being replaced by a 
corrugated steel plate, so as to be strong and flexible, b is 
a glass tube which enters the box. Mercury Alls the box 
and the tube to the level &, and when c, the centre of the 
corrugated plate, is pidled or pushed, although you cannot 
see much yielding in o, you will observe the mercury rise 
and fall in the tube. There is a screw, d, entering the 
box at the back ; by means of this screw you can adjust 
the height of the mercury in the tube. The box is in 
the centre of a circular table, e, which can be whirled 
round at any speed we please, and the tube is exactly 
in the axis of rotation, so that the height of the mercury 
can be measured whatever be the speed. Fastened to 
the centre of the corrugated plate at c is a long brass 
rod, F, which is supported at j on the end of a little 
rocker, so that it can move backward and forward with 
less friction than if it were made to slide on a bearing. 
At any place along f we can clamp a weight, h, which 
we may alter as we please from 0*5 to 8 lbs. We can 
clamp it near the axis or one foot away, the radius of 
the circle described by its centre of gravity being 
measured by the scale marked on the rod. We have 
also a means of counting the number of revolutions 
made per minute. Now, the centrifugal force due 
to the rod and sliding weight causes c to be pulled 
out very slightly, and this causes the mercury to 
fall in the tube, and it is easy with a vertical 
scale flrmly attached to a neighbouring wall, but 
placed idongside the tube, to measure this rise 
fall. I usually get a spring balance, or a cord, p 
and weights, and before my experiments begin I 
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the end of the rod, p, noting the height of the mercury 
for a pull of 1 lb., 2 lbs., <&c., and in this way I can 
afterwards tell the value of my scale measurements. 
I also make a number of experiments when the sUding 
weight is removed from the rod, p, to tell me the centri- 
fugal force of everything else at different speeds, and 
this I subtract from my subsequent observations. You 
see, then, that I can measure the centrifugal force in 
pounds of various masses, from 5 to 8 lbs., moving 
at any speed in a circle whose radius may be as little as 
1*5 inch and as much as 11*5 inchea With this 
instrument it is easy to test the law which is usually 
given, and without working with some such instrument I 
question if you are likely to have any but vague notions 
about centrifugal f orca 

236. There is another method of experimenting which 
suggests itself, with apparatus which any one may fix 

up for himself, but it does not give such 
a thorough understanding of the law to 
, the person who experiments. In Fig 

\ 140, A is a leaden ball at the end 

\ of a silk thread, p A, fastened at p. 

\ A is kept out from its natural position 

\ in the vertical by means of a horizontal 

\ thread in the direction A B. Now if 

\ you pass the horizontal thread, A B, over 

) | p . a pulley and hang a weight at its end, 
j^ ^^you will find that the force acting in 
^a A B is to the weight of a as the distance 

Pig. 140. K A is to the distance k p.* Now sup- 
pose the weight of A to be 4 lbs., the 
height) P K, to be 8 feet, and the distance, a k, 1 foot, then 

* The body, A, is acted upon by three forces : its weight downwards 
in the direction A a, the horizontal force, a b, and the puU in the string, 
A P. The triangle of forces (Art. 2) tells ns that as A k p is a 
triangle whose sides A k and k p and P A are psurallel to the three 
forces, then the horizontal force, acting in A B, is to the vertical force 
which is the weight of A, as the distance K A is to the distance 

JPK, 
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A K is one-eighth of K P, and ve are Bare that the hori- 
zontal force needed just to keep a in thiB position k 
0'6 lb., for it must be one^ighth of the weight of a. 

Now let snoh a ball as a, hung hy a thread, f a, 
go round and round in a circle. Measure as accurately 
as yon can k a, the radius of the circlo, and k p, the 
vertical height from the ball to the point of suspension. 
Also measure how many revolutions the ball makea per 
minute. The centrifugal force is now doing what the 
horizontal string did before, and we know how much it 
ia In tact, the centrifugal force is obtained by multi- 
plying the weight of the ball by k a, the radius of its 
circle, and dividing by the vertical height, k p. You can 
test if the centrifugal force law is true, therefore, by 
means of your measurements.* 

237. Friotion. — When one surface elides on another, 
there is a force resisting the motion. This force is found 




to he equal to the force pressing the surfaces together 
multiplied by a number which must be found experi- 
meatally for different kinds of surfaces. It may be 

* A ball gwng round in tlie waj above described is called a conuyU 
pendnban. You will Snd from obserratioD that it makes one 
rerolutiau in the wme time ai tliat in vhidi an ordinaiy pendulmn 
petfonns a complete oiiiill&ldon baokwanls and forwards, if the length 
of the ardinat; pendulum Is eiiiisl to tiie vertical height from A to P 
attm. 
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found experimentally as follows: — In Fig. 141, ab re- 
presents a table, the upper level surface of which is 
wood, iron, brass, or other material to be experimented 
upon. We usually experiment on smooth surfaces c is 
a little slide made of any material whose coefficient of 
friction we wish to find. Different weights may be 
placed on it. The weight of the slide, together with 
the weight lying upon it, is the total force pressing 
the two surf^es together, c ia pulled by the weight, 
w, hung from a string, passing over a pulley working 
on very frictionless pivots. The weight, w, which will 
just cause the slide to keep up a slow, steady motion 
on the table, is taken as a measure of the friction. 
Of course, however, it really includes the friction of 
the pulley, but this is usually neglected, as it is smalL 
It is found necessary to start the slide by giving a 
little jerk to the arrangement, as, when one of the 
surfaces is of wpod, the friction when the slide is motion- 
less is somewhat greater than when it is moving. This 
is one of the most instructive experiments which can be 
made inmechanics, and I hope that every reader will make 
a series of observations. Let him correct his results by 
means of squared paper, and he will find that the friction 
is a constant fraction of the force pressing the surfaces 
together. This fraction is called the ^^coefficient of 
firiction.*' I give its value for a few surfaces. 

Oak on oak, fibres parallel to direction of motion . .0*48 
„ „ perpendicular „ ,» . . 0*34 

„ „ endwise » >» • • 0*19 



» 


n 


If 


»» 


» 


If 



I 



Metals on oak „ parallel „ „ 0*5 to 0*6 

Wrought iron on wrought iron, wrought iron on 

cast iron 0*18 

Cast iron on cast iron 0*15 

Smoothest and best greased surfaces on one another 0*03 to 0*036 

It is very interesting, after determining the coefficient 

in the case of a certain pair of materials, to diminish the 

size of the slide. Tou will find that unless you diminish 

It BO much that the pressure actually alters the surfaces 
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in contact from being quite plane yon vill get pretty 
much the same result. You will also find that, whether 
the moticKi of the slide is quick or slow, if your weight 
maintains the mo- 



tion steady when it 
is slow it will also 
maintain it steady 
when quick.* 

238. You will 
£nd it uiBtructiye 
to experiment with 
such a piece of appa- 
ratus as is repre- 
sented in Fig. 142, 
and which I designed 
in Japan to mea- 
sure the fHotion 
between sliders of 
different materials 
and this cast iron 
wheel. Here we 
have a pulley with a 
broad, smooth outer 
surface. On this 



made slightly con- _^ 

cave, to fit the rim 

of the pulley. On this slide we can hang different 
loads by the arrangement shown in the figure, and 
HiB slide can only move a small distance in any direc- 
tum on account of four guards. Suppose now that 

* I^ initead of luing a cord and weight, ire move the aHA^ hj 
tdltrng the talile more and more from the Eorizontal, the alide gettiiu 
an oceasio&aL §hove to ■tort it, let the iDClination of the tahle be found 
in degree! when the weight of the body itielf is just able to kJMp 
up a it^dy motioo. The tangent of the angle of incIinatiDn of the 
table when this occnn can be found in a book of mathematical tahlet; 
it provea to be eqoal to the ooefflaient of friation. Thia method of 
experimeatiiig is much eaner and ii more euMt ihaa the other, bat 
it ii not M iniitniotiTe. 
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the pulley rotates in the direction of the arrow. Friction 
causes the slide to move in the direction of the arrow 
until it is brought up by the guard. Now let weights 
be placed in the scale-pan, d, until the slide is held in a 
position half way between liie guards. Evidently the 
force of friction between the slide and the rim of the 
pulley is just balanced by the weight in the scale-pan. 
With this apparatus you can not only find the coefficient 
of friction for two rubbing surfaces easily, but you can 
very quickly vary your experiments. Run the pulley at 
various speeds, and you will always find much the same 
value for the coefficient of friction. Again you will find 
that the friction is proportional to the load on the slider. 

But with an apparatus of this form you will be 
able to get very useful information of another kind. 
I have ^own the slide as fitting the surface of the 
rim of the pulley. Now let it be flat, or even convex. 
We have reason to believe that when the rubbing surface 
becomes altered in shape by the pressure appUed to it, 
the coefficient of friction is not quite the same for all 
pressurea By using slides of different forms, you will 
be able to submit tbls notion to actual experiment. I do 
not think that any person has carried out the idea, 
and, in this respect, it is Hke a great many other vague 
notions — ^namely, it is waiting for my readers to experi- 
ment upon it 

289. As it has been found that with some kinds of 
material the statical friction — that is, the friction which 
resists motion from rest — is somewha^t greater than ths 
friction of the surfaces when actually movvng, experi- 
ments have been made to determine whether, at very 
small velocities indeed, with such materials, there is not 
a gradual increase in the friction. It is known that 
at ordinary velocities the fnction is much the same as at 
a velocity of '01 foot per second. We have reason to 
believe that with metals on metals there is the same 
friction at all velocities, even down to one-five-thousandth 
of a foot per second, whereas with mstals on wood the 
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friction increases gradually as the velocity diminislies, 
until when the velocity is 0, the friction is what we call 
static friction. Again, at very high velocities it has been 
found that there is a very decided diminution of the 
coefficient of friction between a cast iron railway brake 
and the wrought iron tyre of a wheel. The coefficient was 
•33 for very slow motion, '19 for a speed of 29 feet per 
second, and '127 for a speed of 66 feet per second. It 
has also been observed in these railway brake experi- 
ments that when a certain pressure is applied for a ^ort 
space of time the Mction diminishes. All such results 
as these, however interesting they may be to the railway 
engineer, tell us nothing about what I have hitherto 
called friction, because I have supposed the rubbing 
surfaces to remain unaltered, whereas these railway 
brakes are rapidly worn away, and the effects of abrasion 
and polishing are of an utterly different kind from the 
effects of friction of which I have hitherto been speaking. 

240. You must remember that although friction leads 
to waste of energy, all the energy spent in overcoming 
friction being converted into another form of energy 
called heat, still friction is often very useful. The weight 
resting on the driving wheels of a locomotive engine 
multiplied by the coefficient- of friction between the 
wheels and rails represents the greatest pull which the 
engine can exert upon a train. Suppose the weight on 
the driving wheels to be 15 tons ; the coefficient of 
friction of wrought iron on wrought iron is about 0*2, 
hence the greatest pull which the locomotive can exert 
is 15 X 0*2, or 3 tons. If the train resists with a greater 
force than this, the driving wheels must slip ; if the train 
resists with a less force than this, there is no sHpping, the 
wheels simply roll on the rails. Again, it is the friction 
between the soles of our feet and the ground that enables 
us to walk; Mction enables us to handle objects ; Motion 
enables a nail to remain in wood ; friction keeps mountains 
from rolling down. 

24L Fluid Friction. — I have been considering the 
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frictioii only between solid bodies, or solid bodies 
separated by very thin layers of liquid substances, such 
as oil or water. But the friction between liquids and 
solids or between liquids and liquids is of a very different 
kind. If a man attempts to dive into water unskilfully, 
and falls prone, you Imow that the water offers a very 
considers^ resisLce to a change of ahape. (See A^ 
193.) Now this is mainly the resistance that any body 
offers to being rapidly set in motion. If you came 
coUidiQg against the end of the most frictionless carriage, 
you would also experience its resistance to being sud- 
denly set in motion: whereas the constant steady 
resiiance to motion which the carriage ezpeiienci 
when moving with a uniform velocity is called friction. 
What I wish rather to refer to is the resistance to the 
motion of water in a pipe, the resistance to the steady 
motion of a ship. 

242. Fig. 143 shows a hollow cylindric body, F, 
supported so that it cannot move sidewise, and yet so 
that its only resistance to turning is due to the twist it 

would give the sus- 
pension wire, A. CO 
is water or other 
liquid filling the an- 
nular space between 
thecylindricsurfaces 
DD and E^ and 
wetting both sides 
of p. When the 
vessel D D E E is ro- 
tated, the water 
moving past the 
surfaces of f tends 
to make f turn 
round, and this frio- 
tional torque is re- 
sisted by the twist which is given to the wire. The 
amount of twist in the wire gives us. 
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then, a measurement of the viscosity of 
liquids, and investigations maybe made under very 
different conditions. 

248. Fluid friction may also be measured by similar 
and equal heavy discs of brass, which you can immerse in 
air, water, and oil, and hang by wires from the ceiling. 
You will observe that, when the suspension wires are 
twisted and let go, the bodies vibrate like the balance of 
a watch. But it is only the one which vibrates in air 
that goes on vibrating for a long time ; the one in water 
keeps up its motion longer, however, than the one in oil, 
showing that there is more frictional resistance in oil 
than in water, and more in water than in air. The rate of 
di/mmution of sunng or the atillmg of the vibrations tells 
us the viscous friction of the fluid. In fact, if, by means 
of a pointer or mirror attached to the wire, you observe 
the various angular displacements, noting the time for 
each, and then plot your observations on squared paper 
(as in Art. 187), you will find a cu/rve of sines for the 
vibrations in air ; and for the different liquids damping 
curves, which show the effect of friction in the liquids. 
Similarly, the rate of diminution of swing of the 
vibrating fluids in U tubes, one containing water and 
the other oil, tells us about the relative co-efficients 
of viscosity of the liquids. (See Exercise, page 205.) 

244. From experiment, it is found that the force of 
friction in water is proportional to the wetted surface 
where friction occurs j it is proportional to the speed 
when the speed is small, but it increases much more 
quickly than the speed does. Thus, at the velocities of 
1, 2, 3, &c., inches per second the friction is proportional 
to the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., whereas at the velocities of 
1, 2, 3 yards per second, the friction is proportional to the 
numbers 1, 4, 9, &c. At small velocities, such as the above 
mentioned cylinders experience, three times the speed 
means three times the friction; whereas, at great velocities, 
such as those of ships, three times the speed means nine 
or more times the fnction. You see, then, that friction ^ 
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in Smda is proportional to the speed when the speed is 
smaU, to &6 square of die speed when the speed is 
greater, and at still greater speeds Uie friction increases 
more rapidly than the sqiaare of the speed. Even 
in such a fluid as air, the resistance to motion of a rifle 
bullet is proporti<mal 
to the cube of the 
speed. That is, a bul- 
let going at twice the 
velocity, meets with 
eight times the fric- 
tional resistance from 
the atmosphere. 
Again, it has been 
found that the friction 
is much the same whatever be the pressure. Thus it 
is found that when the disc and liquid apparatus is placed 
in a partial vacuum or under considerable pressiire 
there is exactly the same 
stilling of the vibratioua 

This fact is illustrated 
by the apparatus, Fig 144. 
Water tends to flow from 
vessel A to vessel b, through 
the long tube. Whether 
tiie tube is in the position 
shown in Fig. 144, or in 
the position Fig. 145, or 
is acting as a syphon, we 
And the same flow through 
it; the same quantity of 
water passes through it per 
second, although the pres- 
sure of the water in the 
tube in tiie position Rg. 145 is veiy ranch greater than 
in the position Fig. 144, or again when the tube is a 
syphon. The comparison b most readily made by 
oiverfing how long it takes for a certain change of levels 
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to take place in the two vessels, repeating this several 
times with the tube in various positions, beginning and 
ending each experiment with the same difference of levels. 
Again, fluid friction, for even considerable velocities, 
does not seem to depend much on the roughness of the 
solid boundary. This seems to be due to the fact that a 
layer of fluid adheres to the solid surface and moves with 
it. Even when the disc of Art. 243 is indented, or when 
large grooves are cut in it, we find practically the same 
frictional resistance. 

245. Comparison of the Laws of Fluid and Solid 

Friction, 



Fiicidon between Solids. 



1. The force of friction does 
not much depend on the velo- 
city, but is certainly greatest at 
alow speeds. 

2. The force of friction is 
proportional to the total pres- 
sure between two surfaces. 

3. The force of friction is in- 
dependent of the areas of the 
rubbing surfaces. 

4. The force of friction de- 
pends very much on the nature 
of the rubbing suriaces, their 
roughness, &c. 



Fluid Friction. 



1. The force of friction very 
much depends on the velocity, 
and is indefinitely small when 
the speed is very slow. 

2. The force of friction does 
not depend on the pressure. 

3. The force of friction is 
proportional to the area of the 
wetted surface. 

4. The force of friction at 
moderate speeds does not depend 
on the nature of the wetted 
surfaces. 
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RULES IN MENSURATION. 

An area is found in square inches if all the dimensions 
are given in inches. It is found in square feet if all 
the dimensions are given in feet 

Area of a paralhlogram^ — ^Multiply the length of one 
side by the perpendicular distance from the opposite 
side. 

The centre of gravity of a parallelogram is at the 
point of intersection of its diagonals. 

Draw a right-angled triangle; measure very accurately 
the lengths of the sides. Tou will £nd that, no matter 
what scale of measurement you use, the square of the 
length of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the lengths of the other two sides. 

Area of a triangle, — Any side multiplied by its 
perpendicular distance from the opposite angle and divided 
by two. 

The centre of gravity of a triangle is found by joining 

(Fig. 146) any angle, a, with the middle point, d, of the 

Q opposite side, B c, and making d g one- 

/""^N^,,,^ third of D A G is the centre of gravity. 

nZ— S— T^^^^^^^^ Area of any irregular figure. — 

/ '*^^^^ — Divide into triangles and add the areas 

L-^ — of the triangles together. 

^ Fig. 146. Ci/rcvmference of a circle. — ^Multiply 

the diameter by 3*1 41 6. 

Arc oi a circle. — From eight times the chord of half 
the arc subtract the chord of the whole arc, one-third of 
tihe remainder will give the length of the arc, nearly. 
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Area of cvrcU, — Square the radius and multiply by 
31416. 

Area of a sector of a circle. — ^Multiply half the length 
of the arc by the radius of the circle. 

Area of a segment of a circla — Find the area of 
the sector having the same arc, and the area of the 
triangle formed by the chord of the segment and the 
two radii of the sector. Take the sum or difference of 
these areas as the segment is greater or less than a 
semicircle. 

Otherwise, for an approximate answer : — ^Divide the 
cube of the height of the segment by twice the chord, and 
add the quotient to two-thirds of the product of the chord 
and height of the segment. When the segment is greater 
than a semicircle, subtract the area of the remaining 
segment from the area of the circle. 

The areas of Indicator Diagrams a/nd sfuch curves 
may be found by Simpson's rula — Divide the area into 
any even number of parts by an odd number of equi- 
distant parallel lines or ordinates, the first and last touch- 
ing the bounding curve. Take the sum of the extreme 
ordinates (in many cases each of the extreme ordinates is 
of no length), four times the sum of the even ordinates, 
and twice the sum of the odd ordinates (omitting the 
first and last); multiply the total sum by one-thml of 
the distance between any two successive ordinates. 

Sv/rface of a sphere, — Multiply the diameter by the 
circumferenca 

Surface of a cylinder. — ^Multiply the circumference 
by the length, and add the area of the two ends. 

Surface of a/ny right pyramidal or conical body, — 
Multiply half the circumference of the base by the dant 
side, and add the area of the base. 

Lateral surface of ihe frustum of a right cone, — 
Multiply the slant side by the circumference of the 
section equidistant from its parallel faces. 

Area of an ellipse. — Multiply the product of the 
major and minor axes by *7854. 
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The euhic content of a body is calculated in cubic 
inches if all the dimensions are given in inches j in cubic 
feet if all the dimensions are given in feet. 

Cubic content of a plate. — Multiply area of plate by 
its thickness. 

Oubic content of a sphere, — ^Chibe the diameter and 
multiply by '5236. 

Cubic content of the segment of a sphere, — Subtract 
twice the height of the segment from three times the 
diameter of the sphere ; multiply the remainder by the 
square of the height, and this product by '5236. 

The cubic content and surface of a sphere are each 
two-thirds of that of the cylindric vessel which just 
encloses it. 

Oubic content of any prismatic body (Fig. 147). — 
Multiply the area of the base by the perpendicular height. 
This wUl give the same product as, Multiply the area 
of cross section by length along the axis of the prism (the 
aids of a prismatic body goes from centre of gravity of 
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base to centre of gravity of top). The centre of gravity 
of a prismatic body is half way along the axis. 

Cubic content of a/ay pyramidal or conical body 
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(Fig. 148). — Multiply the area of the base by one-third 
of Uie perpendicular height 

Centre of gravity is one-quarter of the way along the 







Vig.148 

axis from the base. (The axis of any such body joins 
the centre of gravity of base with the vertex.) 

The cubic content of the rim of a wheel is found by 
multiplying the area of a cross section by the circum- 
ference of the circle which passes through the centre of 
gravity of the cross section. 

The weight of a cubic inch of cast iron is about 
0*262 lb. fte weight of a cubic inch of wrought iron 
is about 0*28 lb. I^ie weight of a cubic inch of brass is 
about Or303 lb. 

Hence, to find the weight of a cast iron body or 
a wrought iron body, or a brass body, first find the 
content in cubic inches and multiply by one of the above 
numbers, and we get the weight of the body in pounda 

Very often it is only the approximate weight that is 
wanted ; so that a moulder may know how much metal 
to melt, or for other purposes. 

Now suppose we want the approximate weight of a 
cast iron beam. Find roughly the average section, and 
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get its area in square inches, multiply by the length 
in inches, add to this the cubic content of any little 
gusset plates or other excrescences. Multiply by '262, 
and we have the weight in pounds. 

You will find tables of specific gravities in many 
books. The specific gravity of a substance means its 
weight as compared with the weight of the same bulk of 
water. Now, it is known that a cubic foot of water 
weighs very nearly 1,000 ounces, or rather 62-4 lbs. 
The specific gravity of brick varies from 2 to 2*167, 
and therefore the weight of a cubic foot of brick varies 
from 2 X 1,000 ol^ 2,000 to 2-167 x 1,000, or 2,167 
ounces. 

The specific gravity of cast copper is 8 "6, and therefore 
a cubic foot of cast copper weighs 8*6 x 1,000, or 8,,600 
ounces. 

We see, then, that from a table of specific gravities we 
can get the weight of a cubic foot of a substance, and 
therefore if we £iow the cubic content of a body formed 
of this substance we can calculate its weight. 

YariouB plcms /or aavvng lahov/r in calculation suggest 
themselves to people working at any particular trade. 
For instance, if a pattern has no prints for cores, the 
weight of the pattern bears nearly the same proportion 
to file weight of the casting as the weight of a cubic 
inch of the wood bears to the weight of a cubic inch of 
cast iron. This is not quite true, because the pattern is 
a little larger than the casting. 

The a/rea of am, vrregvla/r figure may be obtained 
approximately by cutting it out of a uniform sheet of 
cardboard and weighing it. Now cut out a rectangle or 
square whose area it is easy to calculate. Weigh this 
also. The areas are in the same proportion as the weights. 
The ojrea of cross section of a fine wvre can be de- 
termined with some accuracy by weighing a considerable 
length of the wire, dividing by the weight of the material 
per cubic inch, and dividing by the length of the wire in 
inchea. 
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Centre of gn.Yitj of section of bent 
beam is in the neutral axis, 106 

— — — of wheels should be in axis 
of rotation, 219 

Ordinary formula for, 142 

Centre of percussion, 195 

— how found, 217 

Centres of oscillation and suspen- 
sion, interchangeable, 197 

Centrifugal force. Apparatus for ex- 
perimenting on, 240, 242 

Definition of, 239 

— — Effects of, on bearings of 
shafts, 218, 289 

Sule for, 220, 239 

Chain, Loaded, How to draw the 

curve in which it hangs, 100, 161 
Chemistry, Useful, 70 
Circle, Pitch, of spur wheel, 27 
Coefficient of friction, 85, 244 
Columns, 53, 54 

— breaking stress for. Table of, 
131 

~ Gordon's rules for strength of, 
131,183 

— HoUow oylindric, of cast iron, 
54,50 

— Long, break by bending, 54, 130 

— Mode of breaking yaries with 
length, 130 

Combination of pure harmonic mo- 
tions, 189, 192 

Comparison of laws of fluid and 
solid friction, 251 

— — linear motion and angular 
motion, 236, 239 

Compensation balance of watch, 
194 

— pendulum, 185 

Compound harmonic motions, 
curves of, and how plotted, 190— 
191 

, how produced, 189, 190, 192 

— pendulum, 194 

— — Sule for time of vibration, 195 



Compression of stmts as columns, 
58,58,130 

loaded beam, 102, 129 

Concrete, Composition of , 78 V 

Conglomerates, 71 

Conical pendulum, Method of ex- 
perimenting with, 242 

Motion of , 179, 192 

Connecting-rod and crank, Motions 
of, 28-30 

Centrifugal force of, 220 

Constraint of spiral spring, 197 

twisted wire, 199 

Conversion of energy, continual, 40, 
187 

Cooling of castings, 81—^ 

Copper, Alloys of, 85 

— Properties and use of, 85 
Cord, friction between post and, 33 

-85 
Core used in castings, 81 
Correction of errors in experiments, 

10 
Couple, Definition of, 232 

— equivalent to a system of f oroesi 
140 

Couplings, 31 

— Dynamometer, 31, 36 
Crane, Efficiency of, 16 

— Friction in, 15 

— Law for, 17 

Crank and connecting-rod, 28, 220 

travel of piston, 233 

Curvature, 223. 

— Change of, in a spiral spring, 
167 

— of bent beam, or strip, 106 
Curve, Elastic, 109 

— of loaded chain, 160 

sines, how drawn, 189, 200 

— interpreted, 200 

— — — traced by pendulum bob, 
201 

Curves showing elastic limit of 
loaded beams, 55> 128 
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Caitdng and chipping, 65, 207 
Cydoidal teeth give uniform motion, 
27,28 



TRAMPED Tibrations, Law for, 

201 
Damping of Tihrations, Investiga- 
tion of, 201 

Bepresentation of, 204 

Dedmals, Nece«Edtj for stodent to 

know, 1 
Deflection of beams, 122—128 

Corree showing, 127 

Examples of, 128, 125 

Formnls for, 122, 128 

loaded and supported in 

various ways; table of relative 
values, 116-118 

method of measuring, 124 

of different materials, table, 

121 
whose sections are not rect- 
angular, 126 

similar beams similarly loaded, 

134 
Diagram of bending moment, 144 

Table of, 116-118 

Link polygon, 164 

— - Examples <^ stress, 155 
Differential pull^-block, Mechani- 
cal advantage of, 19 
Diminution of swing, Bate of, a 
measure of viscosity, 199, 205, 
240 
Dischaige of water from orifices 

and pipes, 76, 77 
Discs, Experiments with, 205, 249 
Distribution of load on an arch, 

162 
Drawing, Experience to be gained 

by, 28 
^instruments, necessary for sta- 
dant,! 



Drawings, Skeleton, 28-30 
Dynamometer coupling, 31 
I^ynamometers, Transmission and 
absorption, 35— 38 



"P YOUNG'S modulus of elasti- 

* city, 54, 69, 92 
Earth, Pressure of, against a wall, 

73,74 
Eccentric-rod, 29 
Edge, Be-entrant, ought to be 

rounded, 82, 99 
Effect of friction, 6 

a blow, 206 

Efficien<7 of machines, 16 
Elastic curve, 109 
how drawn, 110 

— — Examples of. 111 
Elastic strength, 55, 59, 62 
Elasticity affected by state of strain, 

62, 63, 99, 100 

— Law of, 55, 128 

— Limits of, 55, 100, 128 

— Modulus of, of bulk, K, 57, 58, 
92 

Table of values, 67 

Electricity, Some knowledge of, 

useful, 70 
Elm timber, 78 
Ends fixed. Strength of beams with, 

113, 119, 120 

Columns with, 133 

Energy communicated by a blow, 

how calculated, 216 

— Communication of, dependent on 
shape of body, 212 

— Continual conversion of, 40, 187 

— Lddestructible, 6, 39, 234 

— in pile-driver, 208 

rotating body, 42—50, 237 

how determined, 45 

— — waterfall, 6 

— Kinetic, 38-50, 75, 234, 237 
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Bnergj, Iioh of, doe to frioiiixu, 
U— 14 

— Potential, 38-40, 75, 234 

— Storagre of, daring impact, 818 
Store of, in water, 75 

— wasted in fluid friction, Bole for 
finding, 76 

Engine, Locomotire, balamring of^ 
220 

— Stoam, fly-wheel for, 50 
giving out energy, 88 

Indicated horse-power o^ how 

found, 233 

Eqnilibrant of two or more forces, 
137,229 

Equilibrium of forces, 8, 189, 159, 
229 

Equivalent simple pendulum, 194 

Escapements, 188 

Experience gained by making skele- 
ton drawings, 28 

Experiments, Neoessily for, 8 

Extension, 51—58 

— of part of loaded beam, 102, 106 

— of similar and similarly loaded 
rods, 131 

— of spiral spring, experiments, 
174 

wrought iron tie-rod, example, 

53 

— produced by load suddenly ap- 
pUed, 63 

— proportional to load which pro- 
duces it, 58 



PACTOB of safety, 120 

— — — Table giving usual.values 
of. 121 
Falling bodies, Laws of, 39—40 
Fatigue of materials, 63, 100, 193 
Figures, Properties of straight- 
line, 146, 147 
— Seoiprocal, 148 



Firwoods, 77 

Fixed ends. Beams with, 113, 119 

Struts with, 133 

Flanges hi beams and girders, 54, 

106, 115 
Flat plates. Strength of, 133 
Flow of water in pipes and pumps, 

75,77 

from an orifice, 76 

Fluid friction, 75, 199, 247—251 
Apparatus for investigating, 

248 
Laws of, 251 

— pressure, 59, 61, 74, 75, 111 

Arches to withstand. 111 

Fly-wheels, Calculation of the size 

of, 48— 50 
Foot-pound, 12, 232 
Force, Centrifugal, 218, 239 

— how represented, 136 
— . Moment of a, 23, 229 

— polygon, 187, 139 

— Shearing, in beams and girders, 
104, 114, 129 

Forces acting at a point, 136—140, 

159,228 
on arbor of spiral spring, 167 

— EquiUbrium of, 3, 137, 139, 229 

— Polygon of, 4, 137, 229 

— Triangle of, 3, 229 
Friction and abrasion, 247 

— a passive force, 4—5, 6, 243 

— apparatus, 245 

— at bearings of shafts, 12—14 

— between cord and post, 33—35 

— Coefficient of, 35, 244 

— Efllect of, as distinguished from 
force of, 6, 11 

— Experiments on, 7—10 

— force of, 11, 13 

— in fiuids, 75, 199, 247, 251 
measured by heavy discs, 

205,249 

machines, 5—17 

^>arallel motion^ 1^ 
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Fzlotkm in gaick-moTliig shafte, 14 

— Kinetio leat than statical, 246 

— Law of, 4, 10, 15 

— Laws of fluid and solid, oom> 
pazed,251 

— Loss of enefigy doe to, 11— 17i 80» 

— nerer negligible, 44 

— of metals on metals, 246 
wood, 247 

— often nsefnl, 247 

— proportional to pressure, 11, 243 

— wheels, 18 



QATES used in casting, 81 

Qeology, Principles of nsefnl, 

71 
Qirders (see Beams) 
Glass, Composition and ]^x>perties 

of, 79 
— Toughened, 80 
Graphical statics, 185—106 

Mr. Bow's notation in, 150 

Gravity, Intensity of, how found, 

105 
Gun metal, 85 
Gun, Beooil of, 209 
Gyration, Badins of, 144 
Gyrostat, 215 



UABMONIC motion. Pure, 29, 

179 
acceleration at any point, 

181 

Examples of, 180 

of liquid in U tube, 186 

— spiral-spring weighted, 

183 
— periodic time, Bule for find* 

ing. 182 
— — — Bepresentation of, 180 



Haimoiiic motion, Pnxe, Telocity at 
any point, 180 

— motions. How to combine, 189> 
190 

plotted, 190 

Heat, Elementary principles of use- 
fal,70 

Heayy disc vibrating in fluids, 205^ 
249 

Hinged structures, 146, 149 

Calculation of stresses in, 

149 

Horse-power, 16, 233 

of steam-engine, how indi- 
cated, 233 

— — transmitted by belt, 32 

shafts, 26-30, 237 

toothed wheels, 133 

through coupling, how 

measured, 31 
Hydraulic press, 25, 26 
B^drostatic arch. 111 



JMPACT, average force of, 206 
— mean pressure during, 211 

— mutual pressure during, 208 

— of two free ivory balls, 211 

— Total momentum unaltered by, 
208 

Impulse and blow, 206, 20e, 239 
Inclined plane, 17, 18, 20 
India-rubber beam. Bending of, 101 
Indicator diagram, 233 
Inertia, Moment of, 46, 105, 236 
for rectangular or circular 

section, 107 
— greatest and least for any 

area, 144 
Internal strains due to contraction 

in cooling, 79—83 

— — at sharp comers, 82 
Lron, Annealing of, 88, 84 

— aist,80>88 
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liroii, WrongM, VarletleB and pro- 
perties of, 83, 84 
Isoohrouism of spixtd springs, 170 



JOINTS, Effect of stifbess of, 156 
— masonry. Middle third of, 
190, 163, 166 

— of arch. Link polygon nearly nor- 
mal to, 163 

struotures. Stresses at, 140 

— riveted, Strength of, 88 

— Treenails in wooden, 78 



•p^ILLINQ wire. Meaning of, 62 
Kinetic energy, 38-50, 234, 

237 
converted into potential, 40, 

187 

— — stored up in any machine, 50 
in water, 75 

— friction apparatus, 245 



T ADDEB, Forces acting on a, 

graphically determined, 141 
Larch timber, 77 
Law for a machine, 17 

— of moments, 23, 230 

— > applied to stresses at section 

of loaded stractore, 158 

work, 17, 23, 231 

Laws connecting variable things, 

how found, 7, 10 

— of falling bodies, 39, 40 

— of friction between solids, 251 
fluid friction, 251 

Level surface. Definition of, 223 
Lever, 23—26, 232 

Limestones, Compact and granular, 
71 



Limestones, Pure and hydraulic, 72 
Limits of elasticity, 55, 100, 128 
Linear motion and angular, com- 
pared, 236— 239 
Lines, and what they may represent, 

136 
Link motion, 30 

— polygon, 137 

a diagram of bendii^ moment 

164 
for arch. Fuller's method of 

drawii^, 164 
for minimum thrust at crown 

of arch, 164 

— — must cut joint of arch nearly 
normal, 163 

pole of, 138 

Liquid in a U tube. Harmonic 

motion of, 186 
Time of vibration of, 

187 
Load, Breaking, Bule for finding* 

120 

— carried by an arch, how distri- 
buted, 162 

— Live or dead, 113, 121 

— proportional to strengfth modu- 
lus, 106, 126 

— Similar, on similar structures, 134 
Loaded beam. Bending moment in, 

114 

— chain of suspension bridge, 160, 
161 

— links. Stresses in, 159 
Locomotive engine, Balancing of, 

220—222 

— — Considerations in desigrning. 



llf OF A FLY-WHEEL, ^--40 

— of any machine, 50 
— ratio of values for similar wheels, 
40 
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48 
ITftfthinf*, Balancing of, 218 

— Efficiency of, 16 

— in box, 5 

— Law for, 17 

— Mechanical adrantage of, 17—26 

— SteadincM (rf, 48 

Magnet, Time d Tifarafton of, 200 

Mahogany timber, 78 

Mainspring in time-keepera, Offloe 

of, 187 
Marble, Fonnation and character 

<rf,71 
Maoonry arch, 162 
Maas, Definition of, 228, 236 

— BecQtxocating, in locomotiTe, 
220 

Materials, Behayionr of, when orer- 
strained, 62, 63, 99, 193 

— Disposition of, in beams or 
girders, for strength, 106, 115, 
119 

Mean pressure during impact, 211 
Mechanical adyantage, 14 
~ — of blocks and tackle, 17 

_ differential pnll^-block, 19 

— hydraulic press, 26 

inclined plane, 18, 20 

lerer, 23 

— screw, 18 

— . wheel and axle, 20 

Mechanics, method of study, 2, 28, 

71 
Mechanism, 26 
Memel timber, 77 
Mensuration, Bules in, 252 
Metals, 80-85 

— Tables giying strength of, 68, 69, 
121,131 

Middle third of joint in arch ring, 

130,163 
Modulus of elasticity of bulk, K, 57* 

58,92 
Young's, E, 54, 69, 92 



Mbdnlos of zigiditT, N, 69, 87, 

90,92 
Moment, Benfing, 108, 104 
Diagrams of, 116—118 

— of a force, 23, 229 

faiertia, 46, 105. 107, 296 

— Formula for, 142 

•^ Poinsofs theorem regarding, 

144 

momentum, defined, 238, 239 

Moments, Law of, 23, 230 

— Method of, applied to otro e so s in 
structures, 158 

Momentum, Definition of, 227 

— Total, unaltered 1^ impact, 203 
Mortar, how prepared and why it 

hardens, 72, 73 
Motion, Communication of, in U- 

qmds, 211 
Motion is either translation, rota> 

tion, or both, 216 

— Linear and angular, compared, 236 
—239 

— Periodic, 179, 188 
Botational, 192 

— Processional, Examples of, 215 

— produced by a blow, 216 
Moulds for castings, 81 
Muntz metal, 85 

Mutual pressure during impact, 
208 



'M' A TUBE of pure shear strain, 90, 
91 

strain, 66, 57 

Neutral axis, defined, 105 
—',— passes through centre of gra- 
vid of section, 105 
Badius of curvature of, 106 

— line, 102,105, 107 

— atatsuce, 102 

Notation in graphical statics, Mr. 
Bow's, 150 
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QAK tlml>er, 78 

Orifice, Flow throngli, 70 
Osoillation, Centre of, 195 
•— anl suspension, Centres of, 197 



pAFEB, Squared, 7, 10, 15 

Parallel motion. Friction of, 

13 
Patterns for moulds, 81 
Pendulum arranged to trace enrre 

of sines, 201 

— Ballistic, 217 

— Blackburn's, for combining har- 
monic motions, 189, 190 

— Compensation, 185 

— CompoT^nd, 194 

— Conical, 179, 242 

— Equivalent simple, 194 

— Badius of gryration of, 193 

— Simple, 37, 184, 187, 194 

Time of vibration of, 185 

Percussion, Centre of, 195 

bow found, 217, 218 

Periodic motion, 179 

Examples of, 188 

Botational, 192 

— time, 179 

Bule for finding, 183 

of balance of watcb, 193 

Permanent axes in madimes. 
Necessity for, 219 

— axis. Meaning of, 219 

— set, 55, 100 

Pbospbor bronze. Composition o^ 

85 
Pile-driver, Energy in, 206 
Pillars, Gordon's formulsB for 

strength of, 131, 133 

— Ways of breaking, 130 

— with ends fixed, 131 

rounded, 133 

Pipes, Flow of watw in, 75 



Pipea, Bole for bursting preMmre 
of, 60 

— Strengrth of water, 50 
Piston, 28, 233 

Piston-rod slide. Friction of, 13, 
14 

Strength of, 05 

Pitch circle of spur wheel, 27 
'- of screw, 18 

teeth, Bule for, 133 

wheel teeth, 27 

Plane, Inclined, 17, 20 
Plates, Boiler, 00, 88 

— Strength of flat, 133 
Pole of link polygon, 138 
Polygon, Closed, 137 

— Force, 137 

— Link, 137 

— Unclosed, 137 

— of forces, 4, 229 
Potential energy, 38, 234 
stored up in water, 75 

converted into kinetic, 40, 

187 
Power, meaning of the term, 15, 

233 (see Hor8e-i>ower) 
Precessional motion, 215 
Pressure during impact, 208 
Pressure-energy of water, 75 

— Fluid, 59, 01, 75, 111 

— on bearings of shafts, 218 

— on teeth of wheels, 133 

— of steam on piston, how foand, 
233 

wind on roofs, 154 

Principal axes of an ellipse, 144 
Prints on patterns, 81 
Propeller screw. Exercise on, 19 
Puddling, 83 
Pull in belt, 32 

— how transmitted by wire, 51 

— in cord. Difference of, on two 
sides of; pulley, 4, 11, 32 

Pulley and cord, Friction between. 
33 
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QUASLBIOIDITT pradoeed lij 
n^id motioa, 215^ 216 
Qastendoiw, 135 
QoksUline.72 

Qnidc - mo'ving ahafte. How to 
dimfailih frietioii in, 14 



J^ADIAV, Defiaitloii of, 2S5 
Badinsof Cmratnrey 223 
of taj fibre in bent beam, 

how found, 106 

— daetic cnrre, 110 

— — gyzation, 144 

of pendnhnn, 196 

lUtio, Velocity, 6, 27 

Beaction of flnida. Application of 

the principle of, 208 
Beciprocal figmea, 148 
BecipKOcating maas in looomotiTe 

engine, 220 
Beoofl (rf gnn, 208 
Bed pine, or Kernel timber, 77 
Be-entrant edgea or comera, weak 

pofaita,82,99 
Belation between bending and twiat- 

ing of oylindric ahaft, 112 



ITS 
Baanltant, Deinitton o^ 136, 228 

— foeee oo joint of avdi zing, 128» 
183 

— of a Bomber of fovoea, how found, 
137,138 

BibbAiehed, ia in mwtahlff eqoili- 

^''"", 161 
Bigidhodiea, Kwuriiy of the term, 

108 
Blgfdii7, MbdnfaM o^ V, 87. 90^ 

88 

— paodneed by rapid motion, 215 
Bireted joint may break in aereral 

w^ja, 88 
Biret holes nsoalty weaken the 

metal, 88 
Bocka, granitie, HiaUncy and 

chazaeter of, 71 

— atratiftftd, ffiatory and character 
0^71 

Boof, Heoeaaity for detail dia winga 
of, 156 

— Weight of anow on, 153 

— Wind preaanre on, 154 

Boof - principal, InTcatigation of 

atreaaea in, 150— 153 
Botating body, Energy atored iq^ in, 

42-51 
Botational periodic motion, 192 
Bound, Kflairing of the term, 236 
Bapert*8 drop. Condition of the 

glaasin,80 
Bnptore prodnoed by ahear atreaa, 

88,89,96 



QATETT, Aefeor of, 120 

Table giving osnal 

▼aIneaof,121 
— TalTO, Welfl^ted, 24 
Saiklatonea, Character of, 71 
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Sorew, Meohanicial advantage ci, 
18 

— Pitch of, 18 

— propeller of Tesael, Exerdse on, 
19 

Section of beam varied for nnif orm 
strength, 119 

loaded beam or arch, resultant 

of stresses at, 128—130 

stmctures, stress at, how cal- 
culated, 157, 158 

Set, Permanent, 55, 100 

Shafts, cylindric, Relation between 
bending and twisting in, 112 

Strength of, 96 

— effects of twisting oonple on 
different sections, 97—99 

— Effects produced by wheels fixed 
eccentrically on, 218, 219 

— Friction at bearings of, 12 

— — in quick-moving, 14 

— Power transmitted by, how 
measured, 31—35 

— Practical rule for strength of, 
95 

— Stiffness necessary as well as 
strength, 100 

— Torsional vibration of, when 
transmitting power, 95, 101 

Shape of a loaded beam, 145, 146 

chain, 160 

wheel teeth, 27, 28 

Shearing and punching, 88, 89 

— force in beams and girders, 101, 
• 114, 115 

Shear strain, 86—101 
Nature of, 90 

— — pure, How to prodmce, 86, 89 

— — and shear stress, Belation 
between, 92 

— stress, 86—101 

Simple pendulum, 39, 184^ 187, 194 
Sine of an angle, 235 
Sines, Curve of, how drawn, 189, 
900,204 



Sines, Gnrve of, interpreted, 200 
traced by a pendulum bob, 

201 
Skeleton drawings instructive and 

necessary, 28— 30 
SUde and piston-rod, 13, 14, 220 
Slide valve. Motion of, 30 

— rule. Use of, 136 

Solids, Laws of friction between, 

251 
Specific gravity. Definition and 
examples of, 256 

table of values, 68, 69 

Spherical boiler. Strength of, 61 
Spinning bodies, precessioual mo- 
tion of, 215 
Spiral spring, cylindric. Angular 
motion of, due to turning mo- 
ment, 178 

— — — Behaviour of, when 
weighted, 178, 183 

— Elongation in different 

cases, 176 
in dynamometer coupling, 

31,35 

— — — Investigation of the forces 
in a weighted, 173 

Experiment showing relation 

between extension of spring and 
twisting of wire, 174 

— Besilience of, 176 

Strength of, 175 

Twisting moments! of, ex- 
perimentally determined, 197 

Ultimate eloi^ration, 177 

Work stored up in, 176 

Flat, Angle of winding propor- 
tional to couple in, 170 

Bending moment in, 168 

— Change of curvature of, 

167 

Gurre for taming moment 

oi,m 

Isochronism, how nsoally 

obtained, 170 
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Spixal spring. Hat, Taming mo- 
ment proportional to winding, 171 

Squared paper. Use of, 7—10, 15, 
55 

State of strain affects elastic 

strength, 62, 68, 99, 193 
Statical friction, 246 
Statics, Graphical, 135—166 
Steadiness of Machines, 48, 219 
Steam-engine, Condensing and non- 
condensing, 50 

Fly-wheel for, 50 

giving out energy, 26 

indicated horse-power, how 

found, 233 
Steel, Carbon and imparities in, 
84 

— Strength of, 84 

— Tempering of, 66 

Stiff joints in structures, 156 
Stiifness important in shafting, 100, 
101 

— of beams, how it varies with 
linear dimensions, 125, 126 

Stilling of vibrations, 200 
Stone, 71 

— An artificial, how made, 72 

— Preservation of, 71, 72 
Storage of energy during impact, 

212 
Store of energy in a moving body, 

39,75 
Straight line figures. Properties of, 

146—148 
on squared paper. Meaning of, 

9,10 

what it may represent, 135 

Strain, 51-^ 

— energy. Storage and transmission 
of, 64, 65 

— in bent beam, proportional to 
distance from neutral surface, 
102 

— Nature of, in a wire, 56, 57 

— proportional to stress, 53, 55 






Strains due to oontiaction In cool- 
ing, 79— 83. 

Stratified rocks, 71 

Strength and stiffness of beams. 
Tables giving, 116—118, 121 

best section of beam for, 

106 

— Elastic, 59, 99—100 

— modulus for beams of different 
sections, 106 

— of rectangular beams, how it 
varies with breadth and depth, 
121,125 

supported at ends and 

loaded in:middle. Table, 121 

— of columns, long and short, 130 
Gordon's rule for, 131 — 

133 

cylindric spiral spring, 175 

flat plates, 133, 134 

pipes and boilers, 59 — 61 

riveted joints in boiler plates, 

88 

shafts, 95—101 

similar structures similarly 

loaded, 134 
structures with stiff joints, 

156 

teeth of wheels, 133 

timber, 77, 78, 121 

— Table of, for different materials, 
68.69 

Stress, 52—61 

— Amount of, anywhere in a section, 
108,107 

— Breaking, for beams, 120 

columns or struts, 131 

table of values, 68, 69 

— diagrams. Examples of, 155 

— how represented, 135 

— tensQe and compressive often re- 
peated. Effect of, 65 

— working shear, 88 

Stresses at joints of structures. 
Methods of finding, 157,, 158 
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Stresses in a hinged si r uclu re. Con- 
ditdons for calcnlating, 149 

— — loaded chain of suspension 
bridge, IGO 

links, 159 

roof - principal, how deter- 
mined, 150—153 

Strip of steel. Forms assnmed l^, 
109 

Time of vibration of, 186 

Vibration of, in two direc- 
tions, 192 

Stmctores, Hinged, 146—149 

— similar and similarlj loaded. 
Strength of, 134 

Stmts, 53, 54, 150 

— (Gordon's rules for strength of, 
131—133 

— long. Modes of breaking, 130 

— with ends fixed, and hinged, 
131 

Suddenly applied load. Effect of, 63, 

64 
Supporting and loading. Effects of 

different methods of, 113, 116— 

122 
Suspension, Axis o^ 195, 217 

— Bifilar,200 

— bridge. Stresses in chain of, 
160 

Symbols, Algebraic, 1 



rpACKLE, Blocks and, mechanical 

advantage, 17 
Teak timber, 78 
Teeth of wheels, Cydoidal, 28 

like beams fixed at one end. 

133 

Pitch and number of, 87 

-^ Bnle for, 133 

Freesure on, 133 

Shapes of, 27, 88 



Teeth of 'wheels, Strength ol^ 

133 
Temperature, Effects of, on beams 

and siqyports, 113 
Tempering steel, Method of, 06 
Tensile strength of materials, 56, 

68,69.134 
Thrust at crown of arch, 163, 165 
Tie-rod, 53, 150 
Timber, Ash, 78 

— beams. Strength of, 120, 121 

— Beech, 78 

— Cedar, 78 

— Durability of, 78 

— Elm, 78 

— Felling of, 78 

— Larch, 77 

— Mahogany, 78 

— Memel, 77 

— Oak, 78 

— Preservation of, 79 

— Seasoning of, 79 

— Teak, 78 

— Warping of, 77 

— White fir or Norway spruce, 
77 

Time of vibration of balance of a 

watch, 193 
bar hung at end of a wire, 

193 

— compound pendulum, 195 

liquid in bent tube, 187 

— magnet, 200 

simple pendulum, 185 

— spiral spring, 183 

— Periodic, of a pure harmonic 
motion, Bnle for, 183 

Torque, Definition of, 231 
Torsional vibrations of shaft and 

want of stiffness, 100, 101 
T<»sion of shafts and beams, 93— 

101 
Transmission dynamometer, 35, 36 

— of power bj belts and puUeySt 
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Ttansmiodon of poirer lij.'dMifbi, 

80, 05-101 

wheels, 87, 98^ US 

strain energy, 6i, 06, 207, 811 

—214 
Triangle of forces, 8, 21, 220 
Twist, Angle of, 81, 98 

— how measured, 80, 31, 08-06 
Twisting and bending oomUned 

in shafting, 100 
Belation between, 112 

— moment, 98—101 

— — Experimental investigation of, 
107—190 



TT TUBE, Vibration of liquid in, 

^186,187 

Unclosed polygon, 187 

Uniform yelocity ratio given hy 

oydoidaL teeth, 28 
— strength in beam, 119 
Use of elementary principles, 70 



TTALVE, Safety, Example of, 24 
^ — sUde, Motion of, 30 
Variable things compared, 7, 10 
Velocity, Definition of, 224 

— Angular, 235 

— at any point in pore harmonic 
motion, how found, 180 

— of ballet, how measured, 218 

— ratio, 6, 27 

Vents, Use of, in moulding, 81 
Vertical line. Definition of, 223 
Vibration, Amplitude of a, 201 

— Nature of a, 40, 187 

— Time of, for simple pendulum, 
185 

— Torsional, of a shaft, 101 



Vibrations, Damped, Law for, 201 

— Investigation of damping of» 
201 

— Bepresentation of, 204 

— Stilling of, 200 

Viscosity measured by twist in wire, 
199, 248 

— Belative, Example worked out, 
205 

Voussoirs, Pressure on, 162 



I 



"IITALL, Pressure of earth against, 
^^ 73, 74 

Watch balance. Motion of, 193 
Waterf^, Energy in, 6 
Water flowing through an orifice. 
Velocity of, 76, 77 

— Friction of, in pipes and pumps, 
75,76 

— Pressure of still, 74 

— pressure on any surface sub- 
merged, 74, 75 

— Quantity of, fiowing through a 
pipe, how calculated, 77 

— Total energj of, 75 
Waterpipes, Strength of, 59, 60 
Weighbridge, Mechanical advantage 

of, 24 

Weight of a body, 223, 224 

Whed and axle. Mechanical advan- 
tage of, 20 

— Necessity for drawings of, 28 

— of locomotive. Balance weights 
on, 221 

— -teeth. Pressure on, 133 

— — Shapes of, 27 

White fir or Norway spruce, 77 
Wind pressure against roofs, 154 
Work, Definition of, 288 

— how measured, 5, 6, 15, 16, 31, 
82,232,233 
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Work, Law of, 5, 17, S81 

— lost in friction, 11—17 

— Bate of doing, 15, 233 
Working streM, 50 
Worm and worm-wheel, 28 
Wrooght iron, 88, 84 



'YOTnXQ*& modaliu of ahrtteilgr, 
£, 54^ 09, 92 



7INC, AUojt oit with copper, 
^ 85 



THB END. 
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MANUALS OF TECHNOLOGY. 

EDITED BY 

PROFESSOR AYRTON, F.R.S., 

AND 

RICHARD WORMELU D.Sc, M.A. 



For some time past tliere has been a widespread demand on the 
part of technical students for text-books. The object of this series 
is to meet this demand by furnishing books which describe the 
application of science to industry. 

These manuals are not intended to teach pure science, nor 
yet the methods of a workshop ; they are to form the link which 
will combine these two essentials for the modem artisan — thought 
and practice ; they are designed to make workmen thinkers, not 
merely human tools. 

To attain this, it is most important to translate the language 
of the Professor into the language of the workshop, thus giving 
to the British workman an acquaintance with the scientific prin- 
ciples which underlie his daily work. 

No special knowledge of mathematics or of science is 
necessary to the student of this series, but it is expected that he 
will have been observant of the processes carried on in his work- 
shop, which will be here scientifically explained. The subjects 
will be treated analytically rather than synthetically ; that is to 
say, the machine, as the workman knows it, will be taken as a 
whole and analysed, and special care will be taken to avoid the 
method so common in scientific books, according to which a 
number of abstract principles are first developed, while their 
practical application is deferred to the end of the book, which, 
probably, the practical man never reaches. 

As text-books for the large and increasing number of candi- 
dates at the Technological Examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, with which many of the authors are connected, 
these Manuals of Technology will be especially valuable. An 
author in each case has been selected who was able to comprise 
a well-grounded scientific knowledge with a practical familiarity 
with the minute details of the trade treated of in his book. Con- 
sequently, while the latest and most approved processes of manu- 
facture will be found described, the exact scientific reasons for the 
superiority of these modern methods over the older ones will be 
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given in full, as well as such indications as science would suggest 
for improving the present processes. 

List of Manuals of Technology. 

Electric Lighting and Transmission of Power. 

By W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
and Applied Physics, City and Guilds of London Technical 
College, Finsbury. 

Practical Mechanics. By j. Perry, M.E., Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mathematics, City and 
Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury. Price 3s. 6d. 

Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine. 

By R. H. Smith, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Sir 
Josiah Mason's College, Birmingham. Price 3s. 6d. 

Iron and Steel. By W. H. Greenwood, F.C.S. ; 

Assoc. M.I.C.E, 

Fluid Motors. By Professor Pkrry, M.E. 

Chemistry. By Dr. Armstrong, F.G.S., Secretary of the 
Chemical Society, Professor of Chemistry, City and Guilds 
of London Technical College, Finsbury. 

Flax Spinning. By David S. Thomson, Manager, 

Mountain Mill, Belfast. 

Watch and Clock Making. By D. Glasgow, Vice- 
President, British Horological Institute. 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By Professor J. J. 
Hummel, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Design in Textile Fabrics. By T. R. Ashknhurst, 

of the Technical School, Bradford. With Coloured Plates. 
*^* Other Volumes will be added. 

The numerous Illustrations to these books will be pictures of 
the actual machines as they exist in the best factories, and will not 
be merely conventional representations conveying but little intelli- 
gence to the practical man. 

The aim throughout has been to prepare books that shall appeal 
at once to the workman. Their preparation has been entrusted to 
writers who know what the workman's difficulties are, what infor- 
mation he needs to help him in his trade, and this is presented in 
such a form that the reader may be attracted by a desire to learn 
the Why and Wherefore, instead of being repelled by the supposed 
difficulties of science. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. : London, Paris & New York. 



Seiections from Cassell^ PetUr^ Galpin dr* Co,^s 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

• . — . 

Arithmetic, The Elements of. By 'Professor Wal- 
lace, M. a. New Edition. 50th Thousand. Limp cloth, is. 

Commentary for Schools. Consisting of some separate 
Books of the New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers (Edited by ttie Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol), in Small Volumes. Revised by their respective 
Authors for School and general Educational purposes. Cheap 
Editions of the following Books are now ready : — 



Vol. I. — St. Matthew. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II.— St. Mark 3s. 
Vol. III. — St. Luke. 3s. 6d, 
Vol. IV.— St. John. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. v.— The Acts o? the 

Apostles. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. VI.— Romans, as. 6d. 
Vol. VII. — Corinthians 1. and II. 

3s. 



Vol. VIM. — Galatians, Ephe- 

siANS, and Philippians. 3s. 
Vol. IX.— CoLOSsiANS and Thbs- 

SALONIANS. IS. 

Vol. X.— Titus, Philemon, He- 
brews. James. 3s. 
Vol. XI. — Peter, Jude, and John. 

38- 
Vol. XII. — The Revelation. 3s. 



Decisive Events in History. By Thomas Archer. 

With Sixteen Original Illustrations. Fi/lA Edition, Extr^ 
fcap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

" These turning-points of history are well told and admirably illus- 
trated." — EducatiotMl Times. 

Decorative Design, The Principles of. By 

Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. With Two Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Extra crown 4to, 
cloth, 5s. 

Drawing-Copy Books, Cassell's Penny. Each 

Penny Book consisting of 14 pages of Drawing Copies, fcap. 
4to, with blank space for the Pupil to draw upon. 

Drawing. 

How to Draw Elementary Forms, Models, &o. 150 Studies 

in Freehand. By Charles Ryan. Price yd. 
How to Draw Floral and Ornamental Forms. 100 Studies in 

Freehand. By Charles Ryan. Price yd. 
How to Draw Xjandscapes, Trees, Ships, &o. 100 Studies in 

Freehand. By R. P. Leitch. Price 8d. 
How to Draw AnimalSf Birds, and Dogs. 74 Studies in Animal 

Life. By A. T. Elwes. Price 6d. 
How to Draw Machinery. 100 Practical Studies in Geometrical 

Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson. Price gd. 
N.B.— The above Books contain Blank Paper for copying each example. 

Drawing Books, Superior, 

Printed in Facsimile by Lithography, are also published, bound in cloth, 

gilt lettered, price 5s. each. 
How to Draw Figure b. 96 Graduated Studies from Life. 
How to Draw in Freehand. 96 Graduated Studies of Models. 
How to Draw Floral and Vegetable Forms. 96 Studies from 

Nature. 
Animal Drawing. A Series of Graduated Drawing Copies. By A. T. 

Elwes. With 96 pages of Drawings. Crown 4to, doth, 5s. 
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Cassell's Educational )Norks— continued. 

Drawing Copy Books, Freehand (Cassell's 

School Board) Consisting of Four Books, each containing 
16 pages, fcap. folio, of Drawing Copies, and the paper to 
draw upon. Price is. 4d. the set. 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary, The. By Robert Hunter, 

M.A., F.G.S., Mem. Bibl. Archaeol. Soc, &c. A New and 
Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pro- 
nunciation, and Use. Three Divisional Volumes now ready, 
price los. 6d. each. Divisions I. and II. can also be had bound 
in One Volume in half-morocco, 21s. 

English Literature, Library of. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morley. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS. , 
&c. Each Vol. complete in itself. 

Vol. I.— Shorter English Poems. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Illustrations of English Religion, iis. 6d, 

Vol. III. — English Plays, iis. 6d. 

Vol. IV. — Shorter Works in English Prose, iis. 6d. 

VoL V.—Longer Works in English Vekse and Prose, iis. 6d, 

English Literature, Dictionary of. Being a Compre- 

hensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. By W. 
Davenport Adams. 720 pages, extra fcap. 4to, cloth, los. 6d. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 

Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London. Comprising an Account of English Litera- 
ture from the Earliest Period to the Present Date. 912 pages, 
crown 8vo. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell's. Being the First Six, virith the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Books of Euclid. 122nd Thousand. Edited by 
Prof. Wallace, M.A. New Edition, Cloth limp, is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of, for the use of 

l:*rima»'y Schools. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

French -English and English French Dictionary, 

Cassell's. 146th Thousand. Compiled by Professors De 
LoLME and Wallace. Revised and Corrected, from the 7th 
and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy, 
by Professor Roubaud, B. A. (Paris). 146th Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in superior binding, with 
leather back, 4s. 6d. 

This New Edition of Cassell's French Dictionary is corrected 
according to the latest edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy 
(187;), and not only contains 2,200 new words introduced jnto that work, 
but several hundred in addition, making a total of 3,000 New WordS. 
Many other features are introduced which are not found in any other exist- 
ing Dictionary, rendering it the cheapest, yet most complete, extensive, 
and (so far as modern spelling is concerned) the only thoroughly accurate 
Dictionary of the French Language published in this country. 
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Gassell's Educational Works—^^^^^''^''^^' 

French, Cassell's Lessons in. //fw and Revhid 

Edition, 104th Thousand. Corrected according to the 7th 
Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French Academy, and 
considerably Enlarged, by Prof. E. Roubaud, B.A. Parts I. 
and II., cloth, each, 2S. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Soientific Manuals. 

By the Rev. Professor Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Haughton, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Cloth, red edges. 



Arithmetic. Containing nearly 

3,000 Examples. 3s. 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry, as. 6d. 
Euclid. Books I., II., III. 2s. 6d. 
„ IV., v., VI. 2s. 6d. 
Mathematical Tables. 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics. 3s. 6d. 

Optics. 2S. 6d. 



Hydrostatics. 3s. 6d. 

Astronomy. 5s. 

Steam Engine. 3s. 6d. 

Algebra. Part I., cloth, as. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 

Tides and Tidal Currents. New 

Edition, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 



Geometry, Cassell's Course of Practical. By 

Ellis A. Davidson. Consisting of 64 Cards in Packet, em- 
bracing the First and Second Grade Studies. In Packet, 5s. 

German-English and English-German Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary, Casseii's. With an Appendix con- 
taining the most important changes introduced into German 
Orthography in 1880 by the Prussian Minister of Education. 
Crown 8vo, 864 pages. 36th Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Grammar, The Uppingham. By the Rev. Edward 

Thring, Head Master of LJppingham School. 3s. 6d. 

Handrailing and Staircasing. A Complete Set of 

Lines for Handrails by "Square-cut System," and Full Prac- 
tical Instructions for making and fixing Geometrical Staircases. 
By Frank O. Creswell, of the Liverpool School of Science, 
Medallist for Geometry. With upwards of One Hundred 
Working Drawings. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

History of England, The Little Folks'. By Isa 

Craig-Knox. With 30 Illustrations. 288 pages, cloth, is. 6d. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 

Cassell's. With brief Illustrative Quotations, Mythological 
Notices, and Short Biographies. Crown 8vo, 890 pages. 
43rd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Marlborough French Exercises, The. Enlarge l and 

Revised, By the Rev. G. W. De Lisle, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Marlborough French Grammar, The. Enlarged 

and Revised. Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. 
Bright, M.A., Master of the Modern School in Marlborough 
College. 2s. 6d. 

Marlborough German Grammar, The. Rtvised 

Edition. Compiled and Arranged by Rev. J. F. Bright, 
M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.: London, Paris & New York. 



Cassell's Educational Works^ccntinued, 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry 

Leslie, Author of the Oratorios " Immanuel " and "Judith," 
&c. Seventh Edition, is. 

Phrase and Fable, A Dictionary of. By the Rev. 

Dr. Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that 
have a Tale to tell. Cheap Edition^ Revised and Enlarged. 
Cloth,. 3s. 6d. ; half-leather, 4s. 6d. 

Physical Science, Intermediate Text-Book of. 

By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the 
Geological, Chemical, and Royal Microscopical Societies, 
Straton Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Technology, University 
of Edinburgh. Illustrated, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This work is the outcome of a speech delivered at Liverpool by Professor 
Huxley, who represented the serious want felt by students at ni^ht-classes 
for a general introduction to science suited to their needs. It will occupy, . 
as Professor Huxley suggested, an intermediate position between the ele- 
mentary text- books for use in schools, and those which are suited for colleges 
and universities. Not only will it be specially suitable for the science 
classes connected with Mechanics' Institutes, Young Men's Associations, 
Intermediate Schools and Colleges, and other educational institutions, but 
for all non-mathematical students who desire a complete introduction to 
science. It embodies the latest scientific researches, and contains an 
accurate and philosophical account of the present condition of the physical 
sciences in all branches, enabling its reader to follow the advance continually 
being made in the application of science to the arts and uses of every-day life. 

Popular Educator, Cassell's. An ENcvcLOPiEDiA of 
Elementary and Advanced Education. Complete in 
Six Vols., cloth, price 6s. each ; or Three Vols., half-calf, 50s. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition^ now publishing in 
Monthly Parts at 6d.; and in Volumes, $s. each. 

"The first book which I will recommend is 'Cassell's Educator.**' — Rt. 
Hon. Robert Lowe's Speech at Halifax. 

Science for All. Complete in Five Vols. Edited by 
Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminent 
Scientific Writers. Each containing about 350 Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. Being Seventeen of 

Shakspere's Plays Abridged for the use of Schools and Public 
Readings. By H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., Principal of 
the Finsbury Training College for Higher and Middle Schools. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Spelling, a Complete Manual of, on the Principles 

of Contrast and Comparison. By J. D. Morell, LL.D., 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 68th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
128 pages, cloth, is. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. An Encyclopaedia 
OF Technical Education. Complete in Four Volumes. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations in 
each Volume. Extra crown 410, 416 pp., 6s. each ; or 
Two Volumes, half-calf, 31s. 6d. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. : London, Paris & New York. 



SELECTIONS FROM VOLUMES 

Published by Casselly Fetter, Galpin & Co. 



NEIV LIFE OF CROMWELL. 

Oliver Cromwell: The Man and his Mission. 

By J. Allanson Picton. With Steel Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 

A Winter in India. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, 
M.P, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Wealth Creation. By Augustus Mongredien. Crown 

8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Constitutional History and Political Develop- 
ment of the United States. By Simon Sterne, of the 
New York Bar. 5s. 

The History of the Year. A Complete Narrative of 
the Events of the Past Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By 

T. H. S. EscoTT. Cheap Edition, in One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, 

M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
Demy Svo, 12s. each. 

A Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. 

By C. E. Howard Vincent, Director of Criminal Investi- 
gations. Cloth, price 6s. Pocket Edition, for Policemen and 
Householders, with an Address to Constables by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, 2s. 

A Bide to Ehiva. By Lieut.-Col. Fred. Burnaby. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; People's Edition, 6d. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By 

George Barnett Smith. With Two Steel Portraits. Cheap 
Edition, in One Vol., cloth, 5s. Jubilee Edition, is. 

BUBSia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. Cheap 
Edition, in One Vol., with Two Maps, los. 6d. 

Bemedies for War, Political and Legal. By Prof. 

Sheldon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Price 6s. 

Universal History, Cassell's Illustrated. Vol. I. 

With numerous high-class Engravings. 9s. 
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Selections from Volumes published by Gassell, 
Pefter, Galpin & Co.— continued. 



England, Cafisell'B Hiatory of. With about z.ooo 
lllustralions. Nine Vols., clolh, 9s. each. Or in library 
binding, £^ los. 

TTnited States, CaBsell'g History of the. With 600 

Illustr^lions and Maps. 1,950 pages, eslra crown 4I0. """ 
plele in Three Vols., cloth, £t 7s.; or in library bii 



i3s. -ot in library binding, ^i. 

The Husao- Turkish War, CasseU's History of. 

Complete in Two Vols. With almut 300 Illustrations. 95. 

British Battles on I^od and Sea. By James Grant. 

Willi about 6im Illustrations. Three Vols., cloth, ^i 7s.; or in 
library binding, ^i los. 

Old and Ifew IiOndon. A Narrative of its History, ils 
People, and iis Places. WiOi i,aoo Illuslrations. Complete 
in Six Vols., gs. each ; or in library binding. ^^3. 

Heroea of Britain in Peace and War. By E. 

HODDER. With 300 Illustrations. Two Vols,, 7s. 6d. each. 
Library binding, One Vol., 12s. 6d. 



ISJOTICE.— A CUBBlflBd Catalogue. fV-.V /ttH fiarikulan rf 
Hesara. Casaell, Fetter, Galpin & Co.'b Pul]licatlonB,™i'eiV 
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